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PREFACE 


The problem of curricula and syllabuses is one of the main concerns of ай 
who are interested, in whatever capacity, in teaching and education, It was 
this concern that led Unesco to call on the International Advisory Committee 


their particular systems of education. As primary education increasingly 
becomes compulsory for all, it is subject not only to purely educational 
requirements, but also to economic, social and even political exigencies which 
oblige the competent authorities to continual reform of its structure and 
content. Many educationists and teachers, however, believe that the key to 
the problem lies in an entirely new approach to the whole question of the 
theory and practice of primary education. 

li was with a view to meeting the wish expressed by the International 
Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum that Unesco should produce 
‘a publication on the primary school curriculum’, that the Unesco Secretariat 
enlisted the services of Professor Robert Dottrens, chairman of the Education 
Section of the Swiss National Commission for Unesco. It was felt that 


ай the Regional Seminar on the Primary School Curriculum (Geneva, 3-14 
Й 1956), whi he organized and directed with great efficiency and 


author of the present book refers length to the work of this committee in his Introduction. 
author of the Dre "Une experience de formation des instirateur, ia: ista аре, 
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distinction.’ Instead of making a compilation of primary school curricula 
and syllabuses in various countries which might soon become out of date,* 
the author has chosen to present what seemed to him to be the most typical 
points of view with regard to current trends of education, bearing in mind 
the needs and aspirations of our time. In doing so, he has made a point of 
referring explicitly or implicitly to those concepts and achievements which 
he has encountered during his long career of observation and experimentation 
in the field of education, and also in analysing the documentation which 
Unesco placed at his disposal. Nevertheless, he has been left completely free 
to interpret and appraise the various data which he has used to support his 
argument, so that the following pages are not in any way to be considered 
as representing the official views of Unesco or indeed any kind of ‘doctrine’ 
in a matter which requires an approach as little ‘doctrinaire’ as possible. 
It is the Secretariat’s hope that this attractively written study will provide 
sufficient food for thought to encourage teachers and students at teacher 
training schools, inspectors, schoolmasters and parents to reconsider the 
fundamental problem of primary curricula and syllabuses in the light 
of both present possibilities and future needs. 


1. See Robert Dottrens, L’amélioration des programmes scolai édagogie expérimentai а 
апа Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1957, 254 pages. xu a vos M ut 
а. The official texts concerned are generally subject to frequent revisions, alteration and re-casting. 
For information on the present state of these curricula and syllabuses, the reader is advised to 
consult the World Survey of Education : II—Primary Education (Paris, Unesco, 1058, 1387 pages) 
and the collection of publications (monographs based on surveys of specific subjects, recom- 
mendations and reports of discussions, International Yearbook of Education) published annually 
у the International Bureau of Education and Unesco at the time of or following on the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education (Geneva). For the same reason, no bibliography 
а Ip. and the reader is referred to the World Survey of Education mentioned above, to the 
{ aa of the International Bureau of Education (Geneva) and to the Unesco Education Abstracts 
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INTRODUCTION 


NATURE, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
- ОЕ ТНЕ ВООК 


Unesco's work for the improvement of education throughout the 
world has for several years included the systematic review of pri- 
mary school curricula. The teacher's approach to his work and the 
organization and conduct of school activities are in fact governed 
by the way the curricula are conceived, their content and their 
implications; and his relations with his pupils—and consequently 
the sort of discipline he enforces and the quality of his educational 
influence—are also largely determined by the school curricula. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the nature and content 
of school curricula or syllabuses (the difference between which 
will be discussed later on) are indicative of the general policy and 
trends of a country's education system. 

If, for one reason or another, public education in a particular 
country is found to be inadequate or unsatisfactory, if it is recog- 
nized that there are real grounds for criticism or if a different 
type of intellectual training is required, it is always the curriculum 
which is blamed and the curriculum which is altered, as though 
the simple fact of changing it could overcome these weaknesses. 
Тһе reasons for this attitude are quite easy to understand. The 
problems of education are growing more complex every day, and 
they cannot be examined objectively except in their whole social 
context, the background which determines their importance 
and their orientation. To speak of educational reform is to venture 
onto treacherous ground where there are violent clashes of 
opinion; agreement is never reached except where the public 
authorities are able to impose their own point of view. Curri- 
cula, on the other hand, are tangible documents, printed booklets 
of varying size, and it is a simple matter to alter them as need 
arises. This may be in response to outside pressure or in an 
attempt to improve them by imitating others. 

"There is something paradoxical and irrational about this over- 
emphasis on the curriculum in the educational process. The 
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original purpose of drawing up a curriculum was to facilitate the 
teacher’s daily work and prescribe the amount of knowledge 
which the pupils were expected to acquire over the years. But 
it has become the hub of all those problems whose solution should 
in fact determine the principles and content of the curriculum, 
such problems as the aims of education, teacher training, working 
methods, examination systems, etc. Inevitably, therefore, any 
discussion of curricula and how to improve them implies criticism 
of the educational systems for which they have been prepared. 

Unfortunately, an excellent printed curriculum is only too often 
mere educational eye-wash, and has little to do with what actually 
goes on in class. No matter how well suited a syllabus may be to 
the pupils’ abilities and to the requirements of their social environ- 
ment, it will be a dead letter if the other factors in the educational 
process are left unchanged. 

At its eighth session, which took place at Montevideo in 1954, 
the Unesco General Conference authorized the Director-General 
to set up an international Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum, to advise him on measures calculated to stimulate 
international collaboration for the improvement of primary school 
curricula, and in particular to help in drawing up curricula 
which would be conducive to co-operation between Member 
States. 

It is true, of course, that school curricula come within the com- 
petence of each individual nation; but Unesco has a useful part to 
play as a documentation centre, and the spread of information 
about school curricula and syllabuses is a very helpful form of 
international co-operation. Unesco is also in a position to draw 
up a list of the problems common to different countries and to 
help in solving them. The chief object of this twofold line of action 
is to institute and extend a form of education which will teach 
people to accept and to foster co-operation at both the national 
and the international levels. Education of this sort, however, 
cannot be dealt with in isolation; if it is to be effective, it must be 
pursued in all the school’s activities, and there must be authority 
for it in the curricula, which should lay down the means to be 
used for achieving the objective. 

Accordingly, through the years Unesco has organized regional 
conferences on free and compulsory education; in collaboration 
with the International Bureau of Education, it has convened inter- 
national conferences on the teaching of certain subjects, and meet- 
ings of experts on education for international understanding and 
certain technical problems; it has published studies on many of 
these questions, produced reports on various matters relating to 
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the school curriculum, and has assisted Member States in organ- 
izing regional seminars. 

At its third session (September-October 1958), the International 
Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum considered the 
possibility of producing a book on the school curriculum, in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by Unesco's General Conference 
at its ninth session (New Delhi, 1956). It may perhaps be of in- 
terest to quote the committee's remarks on this subject: 


Тһе idea behind this plan is to bring out a. comprehensive international 
publication on the organization—in theory and practice—of the primary 
school curriculum and on the methodology of curriculum development 
and revision. Such a publication would be based on a comparative study 
of curriculum theory, of primary school courses of study and syllabuses, 
and of methods used by various educational authorities of different cul- 
tural, social, political and economic backgrounds. . . . 

No publication of this kind now exists which would inform educational 
authorities . . . of what their colleagues in other lands аге doing and what 
the results of educational and psychological research which have a bearing 
on the... curriculum [and syllabuses] are. Such books as exist are 
usually written within a national context or within the context of a few 
countries. . . . Even in countries well supplied with books on the primary 
school curriculum there is, with few exceptions, an almost complete dis- 
regard of what is being done in this field elsewhere. 

Тһе last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth have witnessed a very marked change in educational theory. 
There has come about also, a better understanding of the child—his all- 
round development, his abilities and interests—and of the learning pro- 
cess as well. Parallel with this has gone a great deal of research and 
experimentation about methods of teaching, classroom organization and 
educational guidance. All of these have implications for the primary 
school curriculum and consequently there has developed in some countries 
what has come to be known as curriculum research. However, while 
educational practice in general and curriculum development in particular 
have benefited to a certain limited extent from the results of scientific 
research in education and psychology, it may be safely said that even in 
most advanced countries practice has lagged behind research, and in a 
very large number of countries has been only slightly influenced by it. 
One of the main reasons for this is that the results of educational research 
have not been easily available to educators around the world. 

On the other hand, a number of colonial, mandated or trust territories 
have, since the first world war, acquired their national independence. 
Their number is increasing constantly. Almost invariably, they give a 
high priority to the extension of education and to the adaptation of edu- 
cation to their civic, social and economic needs and particularly to their 
national cultural heritage. This has had a double influence on the 


curriculum. 
In the first place, primary school curricula drawn up for a minority 
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of children . . . who belonged mostly to the well-to-do classes are no 
longer fit for schools which now begin to admit all or nearly all children 
of school age with a much broader range of abilities among the children. 
Such curricula were based mostly on the desire of the parents . . . to 
proceed to secondary and higher education and usually have been over- 
charged. . . . Furthermore, they do not give sufficient weight to the back- 
grounds and circumstances of the children coming from working-class 
and farming families. 

In the second place, many of the former non-self-governing territories 
had shaped their curricula on those of the administering country in spite 
of the great differences in cultural traditions. [The newly independent 
States are in the same situation.] If their curricula are to be anything 
more than a mere imitation of Western prototypes, they need to have 
access to various types of curricula and to information on better and more 
scientific ways of curriculum planning and revision. This problem is not 
peculiar to the new States, however; it is also common to a large number 
of the older independent States. 

Finally, experience in many countries has shown that the problem of 
absenteeism . . . is considerably helped when the school is truly ап edu- 
cative community with vitalizing teaching methods and a curriculum 
related to the need of the children of the community. * 


It will be readily understood that the preparation of such a publi- 
cation presents extraordinary difficulties, owing to the variety 
of educational organizations found in different countries and even 
within one country, the differences in economic and social systems, 
the diversity of national, cultural and intellectual traditions, 
and the varying state of development of the public education 
systems. 

In these circumstances and because of the many different factors 
to be taken into consideration (each of which varies in impor- 
tance from country to country), it was felt that to make a valid 
synthesis of the principles and methods of drawing up school 
curricula—even if confined to countries representative of various 
regions of the world—would be an extremely difficult task, and 
one which, in any case, need not be undertaken yet, and could not 
be completed in the time at our disposal. Our object in this book 
is not nearly so ambitious—it is simply to give people concerned 
with the questions of the school curriculum, a general picture of 
the subject, based on the documentation already collected by 
Unesco, in the hope that school authorities, teacher training school 
lecturers, school inspectors, primary school teachers and even 
parents and the general public will find in these pages useful 


1. Unesco, "А proposed plan for a Unesco publication on the primary school curriculum’, Work- 
ing paper dated 27 August 1 for the International Advis it 
ated 27 August 1958, prepared e International Advisory Committee on 
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information which will help them to a better understanding of the 
importance of these questions. 

We are not trying to suggest solutions—how could we, and how 
should we venture to? We can endorse what Mr. Torres Bodet, 
the Director-General of Unesco, said at the opening of the Four- 
teenth International Conference on Public Education (Geneva, 
July 1951), when one of the items on the agenda was the problem 
of compulsory education: 


I realize the difficulties you will come up against, but I know you will 
face them with determination. 

The chief difficulty is the unequal development of the countries you 
represent. How can we possibly apply the same rules to countries where 
more than бо per cent of the population are illiterate, as to those where 
the illiterates form only a tiny minority? How can we suggest analogous 
methods to States where women play an important role in production, 
and those where women, enclosed in the privacy of the family, do not 
yet take their full share in industry and the life of the community? How 
can we recommend identical systems to countries where governments 
have enough wealth at their disposal to found a prosperous industry, as to 
those which are more or less dependent upon foreign industry? Lastly, 
how can we apply a common measure to such different social and cultural 
data? 

It is true that free and compulsory education will progressively dimi- 
nish these irregularities, but as things stand at present it is just they which 
prevent this education from becoming a practical reality in the countries 
which need it most. It would be idle, in these circumstances, to imagine 
that equality can spring miraculously out of a fresh protestation of good 
intentions. 


And Mr. Torres Bodet added: 


The problem of free and compulsory education is partly a technical 
problem, but it is still more a problem of hunger, poverty and disease. 
Тһе teacher single handed cannot right a situation which in some regions 
is the result of centuries of neglect. The teacher can slowly train men 
capable of assimilating new techniques but he cannot by himself, from 
one day to the next, make up for the delay and poverty caused by the 
absence of these techniques. Thus the right to education, which is the 
foundation of all the rights, is in turn conditioned by them, as also by 
the economic, political and social circumstances which retard it and hinder 
it from being applied.* 


We quote this passage from Mr. Torres Bodet’s address for two 
reasons—to remind the reader of the tremendous range of condi- 


1. Proceedings and Recommendations the XIVth International Conference on Public Education, Paris, 
‘Unesco; Geneva, International iu of Education, 1951, p. 23. 
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tions and needs to be considered, and to forestall possible hasty 
judgements of our intentions by people from countries where a 
long tradition of compulsory schooling and a high level of economic 
development tend to spread the idea that curricula and syllabuses 
constitute one of the less important educational problems. We 
shall try to put before them a number of thought-provoking facts 
which should convince them that this is not so. 

Тһе problem to be faced in connexion with education and edu- 
cational opportunities is not only one of physiological hunger, 
poverty and disease. In the most advanced countries, we still 
have the problem of a desire for culture which, owing to the con- 
ditions governing access to secondary and higher education, 
cannot be satisfied, and a mishandling of the child's mind which 
is apt to bar the way to knowledge because the methods used to 
impart it are rigid and unsuited to the way in which the child 
actually learns things and masters skills. There is everywhere an 
endemic disease of school curricula which is chiefly manifested 
in their lack of suitability to the child's mental capacities and 
emotional needs. We shall try to throw light on these problems 
by making an objective analysis of the facts and of ideas and trends 
in this field, 

We have tried to define the part that the primary school is 
expected to play in education as a whole and in the life of society, 
and to point out its main trends, with a view to discovering what 
its real objectives are. 

"There are two further points to be noted. First, we have con- 
sidered the subject from the standpoint of the *users'—i.e., those 
who, in virtue of their situation, are most directly concerned with 
the curriculum—the children and their teachers. Children's 
capacity for understanding and assimilating is limited. Yet, at 
the very time when the best authenticated findings of genetic 
psychology and of specialists in physical and mental health have 
led to a demand for adapting curricula to the children's capa- 
bilities and for a considerable lightening of them, pleas are being 
made on all sides—and admittedly for the best possible reasons— 
for new subjects to be introduced into the curriculum. 

Then there is the question of teachers. Judging by school cur- 
ricula—and, still more by articles in reviews and daily papers— 


1. To quote only one example, at its second session (Paris, October 1957), the International 
Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum had before it a number of proposals made by 
international governmental and non-governmental organizations for the introduction of 
various subjects: the rudiments of physical health and nutrition (FAO); lessons on soil con- 
servation (International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources); lessons. 
on road safety (International Criminal Police Organization); lessons on the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, and education for better international understanding (Unesco). 
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every primary schoolteacher should be a modern Pico della 
Mirandola, whereas in fact he is already the maid of all work 
of pre-secondary education, doing everything, knowing everything 
and responsible for everything—for, in many countries, the pri- 
mary school and its teachers are held to be the cause of all the 
faults, all the shortcomings and even all the sins of the young! 
We shall therefore plead the cause of the hundreds of thousands 
of men and women primary schoolteachers throughout the world 
who are devoting their energies to giving children their initial 
intellectual and social training. This indeed is the most important 
part of their education, since its success or failure determines the 
possibilities for the child's later training and his future progress. 

We shall bring evidence to show that in planning primary school 
curricula the capacities of both teacher and child should be taken 
into account. This must be done so that working conditions in the 
classroom may be such that it is really possible to carry on, decently, 
efficiently and with lasting results, the work of educating the child- 
ren and giving them a grounding in culture, in a peaceful, un- 
troubled atmosphere. Secondly, we shall observe the bounds laid 
down for primary education by the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on the School Curriculum, irrespective of the length of the 
period of schooling and the type of educational organization under 
consideration. We shall deal only with curricula and syllabuses for 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, and any mention of pre- 
primary or secondary education will be merely incidental. 

Тһе field with which we are concerned is thus strictly delimited, 
Тһе period from the age of 11 till the end of compulsory school- 
ing (where it continues beyond the age of 11) has its own special 
features, owing to the phenomena characteristic of adolescence 
and all the questions relating to guidance in the choice of subjects 
and specialization. A study of this period of school life should be 
made, in the near future, similar to and based on the present study. 

This book; therefore, deals mainly with the problems of teaching 
and education in elementary primary schools—problems related 
to the mastering of the basic knowledge and skills that every 
child, wherever he lives, must learn and retain. 

We shall thus set forth ways and means of improving primary 
education curricula—and, consequently, primary school edu- 
cation—having regard both to new trends and aspirations and to 
the various conditions of which every primary teacher has to 
take account in his educational work if it is to produce its full 


effect. 
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Тһе nature of school education and of the curricula which reflect 
its character and its trends is determined by the economic, poli- 
tical and social conditions prevailing in the country concerned, 
and also by its culture, traditions and ideals. It is undeniable that 
education is bound up with the conditions in which different 
peoples live and that teaching tends to reflect the needs and 
aspirations of the communities they form. 

At the present stage in the development of the human race, the 
speed of the changes that are taking place in all departments of 
life is responsible for a kind of world crisis. This crisis is having a 
marked effect on the lives of both individuals and groups, and on 
education, whether at home or at school. 

In the past, when life was comparatively stable, the school 
was more or less able to meet the various needs of society, and 
was comparatively successful —though always with a certain time- 
lag—in equipping the rising generation to do what adult society 
expected of them when they were old enough to take an active 
part in life. Today, school education is proving less and less suc- 
cessful in doing this, because of its resistance to change—for it is 
a conservative force—and because of the complex problems facing 
it, which engender doubt as to the path it should take to attain 
the new objectives set it by changed social conditions. No educa- 
tional reform, however, can possibly achieve its object unless all 
the necessary steps are taken and all the relevant research carried 
out to determine the nature of the future needs which the pre- 
sent educational system must take into account so as to organize 
the material or human resources at its disposal. 

No change in the structure of a particular educational system 
should be carried out without taking these elementary precau- 
tions; otherwise the gap between the education actually given 
and the education which should be provided, between the store 
of knowledge and skills which the children acquire and those 
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that they will need as productive members of society, is liable to 
become still wider. Hence, in preparing—and especially in revising 
—any curriculum or syllabus which is to translate into practice 
the aims of education, account must be taken of the social factors 
which act upon the school and the teaching it provides from out- 
side; today, perhaps more than ever before, the number and 
variety of these factors increases the pressure they exert. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS "AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is a commonplace to say that the period of the world’s history 
in which we now live, is dominated by the amazing advances of 
science, by the increasingly rapid succession of discoveries and 
inventions which are being made, by the application of these 
inventions in the various sectors of industry and in the life of indi- 
viduals and communities, and by the daily use of new techniques 
to improve man’s living conditions. 

Like Aesop’s tongue, science and technology are at once the 
best and the worst of things. They give man facilities and advan- 
tages which he has desired and which he is happy to have; but at 
the same time they produce disadvantages and misfortunes which 
he did not foresee or which result from the use of science and tech- 
nology for purposes of defence or domination. The whole history 
of mankind points to the fact that man’s intelligence is ambi- 
valent—it seeks the good while furthering the ill. The sling made 
it easier for man to kill the animals needed for food, but also to 
kill his fellow man with fewer risks and more safety. Since the 
atom was first split, medical men have had hopes of curing diseases 
which are still regarded as fatal; but the discovery of nuclear 
energy has also made it possible to build devices capable of des- 
troying all life on the surface of the earth. The danger of this gives 
rise to a state of anxiety which oppresses all mankind and produces 
mental and emotional reactions whose effects can already be 
seen in home and school upbringing and in the behaviour of indi- 
viduals and groups. 

The new period of industrial revolution is bringing about ra- 
dical changes in our ways of thinking, acting and feeling. We 
have only to consider the effects and achievements of technolo- 
gical progress and the results of applying it in our daily lives to 
realize that we are both actors and spectators in a drama—the 
development of a scientific civilization which is spreading 
throughout our world and even beyond it. 

It is a civilization which is the child of European thought, but 
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it will not survive unless we can discover how to reconcile the aims 
and activities it pursues with other civilizations and other cultures, 
some of which are older and in certain respects richer than it is. 

The characteristics of this civilization are: its inventive genius 
and man's growing control over the forces of nature; the ever- 
increasing pace of events; the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems it is discovering and which it has to solve; international 
tensions; the perpetual state of cold or hot war which has been 
going on for so long; and the achievement of independence by 
countries which assert their determination to be free sometimes 
without having weighed thoughtfully and carefully enough the 
various difficulties with which they will have to cope with limited 
resources. 

Тһе most striking of these changes, and those which make the 
most immediate impact, are due to the invention and use of 
machine assemblies with automatic control and checking devices 
which perform the normal industrial operations either alone or 
nearly so. In every sector of production, automation and elec- 
tronics are changing the conditions in which work is done, and 
will go on changing them more and more. The first result of auto- 
mation at the human level is that it greatly reduces the amount 
of manpower required, unskilled or skilled workers, and office 
staff, so that the tormenting problem of unemployment is appear- 
ing on the horizon. The theorists who deny that unemployment 
will be the consequence of automation hold that this is only a 
passing phase, hard on those who suffer from it, but inevitable in 
any period of transition. 

On the contrary, they say, automation will lead to a greater 
demand for manpower, but the abilities required of employees 
will no longer be a knowledge of a particular trade and the pos- 
session of special manual and physical skills varying from one trade 
to another. 

In the past, a man learnt a trade or a job which he carried on 
throughout his life, and, in many cases, training consisted in the 
handing on of experience in the job from father to son, or from the 
craftsman to the apprentice, by example on the one hand and 
imitation on the other. Today, countrymen and workers, techni- 
cians and engineers, manual workers and intellectual workers 
are constantly having to adapt themselves to new situations and 
working conditions. Education is bound to be affected by. this. 

There is widespread agreement that, whatever a child’s or an 
adolescent’s occupation is to be, it is the bounden duty of schools 
and schoolteachers to develop as far as possible in their pupils, 
the capacity to understand and adapt themselves to the new 
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problems which are constantly arising. The most important thing 
today is no longer the acquisition of knowledge and skills, but the 
opening up of the mind, the fostering of intellectual curiosity, 
the capacity for wonder, for asking questions, and the will and the 
ability to find the answers. 

Тһе general trend in trades and occupations at present is clear 
enough—machines are taking over from men, tasks, whose per- 
formance in the past made it possible to judge of the quality of 
the manual worker. On the basis of what is already going on in 
automated factories, the workman of tomorrow will be responsible 
for the supervision, operation and repair of delicate, complicated 
machinery, and this will call for concentration, understanding and 
good judgement. 

'These machines must be invented, constructed and serviced; 
hence the world-wide need to train technicians, engineers, research 
workers and specialists. There is no place for the unskilled worker 
in the modern factory. The workman is becoming a technician, 
with responsibilities not unlike those of today’s managerial staff. 
An increasing number of occupations, therefore, are coming to 
involve not only the actual work to be done, but also a sense of 
responsibility and a devotion to duty by which the whole per- 
sonality is engaged. This breaking down of the divisions between 
the manual and the intellectual worker, the labourer and the clerk, 
is a feature of man’s working life today of which there is, as yet, 
little awareness. 

The first Congress on Automation, which was held in Paris 
in 1956, called for a broadening of general education for the 
masses, with the object of creating, within the working class, a 
new type of intelligence, which would enable people to tackle deli- 
cate and complex operations. All that has been written about 
these problems makes it abundantly clear that in the world of 
tomorrow, the first requirement will be a considerable extension 
of the period of schooling, so that as many young people as 
possible may be given a much more thorough general scientific 
education than they get at present. 

The conception of professional qualification is thus changing 
rapidly; what matters now is not to learn a trade, but to develop 
the ability to adapt oneself to constantly changing tasks, which 
demand from every worker a sort of professional ethic or deon- 
tology hitherto limited, as an express requirement, to members 
of the professions and those holding posts of responsibility, 

These facts are already exerting considerable influence in the 
development of the countries where industrial expansion is in 
full swing; they are beginning to make their appearance elsewhere, 
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so that all forward planning, in education as in other fields, must 
be done with due regard to this rapidly approaching future. It 
is these changing circumstances, for example, which have led the 
USSR to strengthen the ties of the school with life, and to develop 
a system of public education in accordance with the considera- 
tions set out above. 


The rapid economic, social and cultural progress being made in the 
USSR, together with scientific and technical advances, the accelerated 
development of mechanization and automation and the application of 
chemical processes in production, the introduction of electronics and 
computers on a wide scale, the maximum development of electrification 
and other highly efficient methods are radically changing the nature of 
work. The labour of workers and collective farmers is drawing ever 
nearer in essence to the work of technicians, engineers, agronomists and 
other agricultural specialists. What is now being required of the workers 
is the ability to operate improved machine tools and the finest precision 
instruments and devices for measurement and control, and an under- 
standing of intricate technical calculations and blueprints. The im- 
mediate and long-term prospects for the Soviet Union's technical and 
economic development are thus making ever greater demands on all the 
working people of our society. An all-round education is becoming а 
vital necessity for them. . . . In the interests of the national economy 
itis necessary (and the need will become more and more pressing) for 
workers and collective farmers to have a more advanced general and 
specialized education at the secondary level. The general secondary 
school! must therefore give its pupils the training they need to enable 
them not only to proceed to higher education, but also to begin produc- 
tive work іп the national economy immediately.* 

"The Soviet school is called upon to prepare people with an all-round 
education who have a good knowledge of the fundamentals of science and, 
at the same time, are capable of systematic manual work, and to foster 
in the young people a desire to be useful to society and to take an active 
part in the production of the goods needed by society.* 

From their very first years at school, children should be psycholo- 
gically prepared for the part they will later have to play in socially useful 
activities and work. 

The education and upbringing of the younger generation on the basis of 
linking up instruction with life and with work that is within their powers, 
must be organized with due regard to the age of the schoolchildren.* 


This development is not confined to highly industrialized coun- 
tries, but is gradually affecting all regions of the world. 


1. A school providing a complete general primary and secondary education (pupils aged 7 to 17). 

2. "Le renforcement de la liaison de l'école avec la vie et le développement du systéme de Геп- 
seignement public dans le pays’, in: La réorganisation de l'enseignement public en U.R.S.S., supple- 
ment to Études soviétiques, No. 131, Paris, 1959, p. 6. 

3 Ibid., р. 9. 

4. Ibid., p. 10. 
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'The sudden growth of a modern industry in a previously non-indus- 
trialized society has, of course, direct social implications quite apart from 
the material benefits made possible by a country's increased wealth. The 
presence of foreign technicians, the employment of local workers and the 
technical training and welfare amenities provided for them have brought 
the people into contact with totally new methods, ideas and ways of life. 
This is particularly the case in the Arabian peninsula where many workers 
have entered the oil industry straight from the nomadic life of the desert. 

The intensified rate of economic expansion in agriculture, mining, 
industry and trade due to the second world war and the post-war situation 
produced an improvement in the finances of the tropical African States 
and territories. . . . This economic expansion, and the social and 
political changes which have occurred in most of the non-self-governing 
territories of the region, have underscored the need for expansion at all 
levels of education, especially to meet the demand for trained personnel 
of all kinds.? 


There is another point which needs to be considered. Techno- 
logy is in conflict with nature; the means and products man ac- 
quires through it are artificial, and the result of the expansion of 
technology is that human beings have to live in an environment 
which is becoming more and more unlike the natural environment 
to which they are physically adapted. Sprawling cities, the herding 
together in the towns, the levelling of the contours of the land, 
careless deforestation, the canalization of rivers, dams holding 
back artificial lakes, the dispersal of clouds and the production 
of rain at will, the possible results of stellar exploration—all these 
represent new problems and situations. Education is forced to 
take these factors into account since its first duty is to help man to 
adapt himself better to the living conditions which he has created 
for himself, and in particular to guard him from the dangers 
threatening him both on the plane of organic and material life 
and on that of thought and action, ethics and law. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION MEDIA 


Тһе scientific and technical revolution, by creating more and more 
information and communication media, and increasing their 


speed, has put an end to closed societies and self-contained com- 
munities. 


1. Gompulsory Education in the Arab States, Paris, Unesco, 1956, p. 15. 

2. "Provisional report on the needs of Tropical Africa in the field of primary and secondary edu- 
cation’, Unesco document dated 15 January 1960, prepared for the meeting of Ministers or 
Directors of Education of Tropical African Countries, Addis Ababa, 16-20 February 1960, p. 6. 
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As a result of the development of communications and the overcoming 
of distance, greater contacts among peoples and cultures have become 
possible and no section of the earth is now really inaccessible. There 
has been increased opportunity for friendly understanding and exchange 
among peoples and cultures. Simultaneously, there are today increased 
occasions for clashes of interest and points of view which make the present- 
day situation extremely delicate and sensitive. The need for a curri- 
culum that provides for a greater measure of understanding among 
nations and cultures has become very acute.’ 


The very variety of the new media of mass communication and the 
immediacy of their effect have brought about far-reaching changes 
in people’s conduct, ideas and feelings. It is thanks to them that 
an increasing number of people are gradually coming to accept 
the idea of the unity of the human race throughout the world; 
and, from this point of view, they are an important factor in the 
general desire for world peace. 

Think of the part played in everyone’s life—whether he be a 
European or American with a wide cultural background, or an 
‘African or Asian whose life is spent in an environment in which 
powerful ancestral traditions are still dominant—by the omni- 
present radio, by the cinema with its growing sphere of influence, 
by television which is already rivalling it, and by the press. All 
of these, in different ways, provide information, even though it 
may not always be of uniform quality, and help to foster a culture 
which, though it may be very different from what we usually 
understand by that term, is still culture in the sense that it is a 
means for every individual to widen his horizons and to learn to 
question his accepted values. The mass media provide manifold 
opportunities to find things out, make comparisons and judge- 
ments, form desires, and develop wider interests. The knowledge 
that the primary school child gains by listening to his father’s 
radio may be quickly forgotten, and is certain to be chaotic, but 
it evokes reactions in him and arouses interests and emotions 
which are reflected in the pertinent questions he puts to his father 
and to his teacher. And both of these, taken unawares, often have 
to admit that they do not know the answer, or else have to make 
inquiries before they can give it. Adults, whether parents or 
teachers, have not yet grasped the importance of this situation. 

In the past—before the first world war, to take a convenient 
dividing line—a child had only two ways of finding things out, 
what his parents told him and what his teacher taught him. The 


1. "Improvement of the School Curriculum’, report dated 18 March, 1957, of the first session of 
PTV опа! Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum, Paris 17-29 September 1956. 


Document Unesco/ED/151, p. 6. 
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fact that both were able to answer his questions and satisfy his 
appetite for knowledge gave them an authority which was the 
chief reason for the respect shown to them. Their prestige was 
a concomitant of their function. Today, a child makes no bones 
about criticizing his father or his teacher if they lack knowledge 
he thinks they ought to have; they do not know—whereas the 
child does know, or thinks he knows. And so he criticizes them, 
and loses the form of respect for them which used to bind him to 
them. 

There are other disadvantages attaching to the knowledge that 
the child acquires by these new means, apart from the fact that 
it is essentially unsuited to the child’s mind, and that completely 
unrelated subjects are all lumped together. 

Only too often, modern techniques are the tools of commercial 
interests. They exploit instincts and, being designed for mass 
consumption, cut out the personal element. They provide a form 
of education outside the school which is popular because attractive, 
but they are not without danger to human behaviour when they 
act on the unconscious, triggering off thoughts, desires and motives 
which would never have resulted from considered action. 

While technical progress is transforming the goal of intellectual 
education (to be able to understand rather than merely to know), 
the development of the media of mass communication is setting 
the school another objective which is quite as important: to de- 
velop the child’s judgement and critical faculty, to arm the ado- 
lescent against sensationalism and to teach him to think about 
what he sees and hears, so as to be able to judge of its real worth. 
This is an urgent task and it is more difficult than teaching child- 
ren to understand the literary value of written works or the 
authors’ motives in writing them and choosing the particular form 
they have adopted. 


RAISING STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The two world wars brought about all sorts of destruction and 
calamities, from which the world has not yet recovered, but they 
also speeded up the satisfaction of social demands which have led 
to an improvement in standards of living—higher wages, social 
assistance and insurance, holidays with pay, and so on. The 
marked differences between the lot of the people in one country 
and another, one region of the world and another and between 
the different social classes within each country are too obvious and 
too regrettable to be ignored. All governments, however, without 
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exception, have declared their intention to improve the living con- 
ditions of their people. 

This improvement in standards of living has resulted in in- 
creased needs and a desire among people to improve their.social 
standing, these in their turn are reflected in а determination 
to give their children a better education than they had themselves. 
This is one of the reasons for the present large number of 
children entering secondary educational establishments. 

Where social conditions are different, changed attitudes may be 
brought about deliberately; for instance, instruction in hygiene 
provided by central or regional authorities will improve public 
health. Attitudes can be changed by various methods of proved 
efficacy, one of the most important of which is education. 

There are two outstanding features of educational develop- 
ments today. On the one hand there is the intensification of the 
campaign against illiteracy and ignorance among both children 
and adults and, on the other, the effort to devise new forms of 
educational organization which will enable every young person 
to choose the course of training which will give full scope to his 
abilities and his interests, and the opportunity to attain as high 
a degree of general knowledge and vocational qualification as his 
capacities permit. Fortunately in this case, economic needs and 
the desire for social improvement coincide; and, in the field of 
education, they call for the extension of the period of school 


attendance. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE AND THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


During a war, social barriers are broken down and people who, 
in civilian life, are separated by considerations of race, caste, social 
class and place of residence, find themselves faced with the same 
duties and the same dangers. By this mixing of the population, war 
provides а leaven which slowly produces the notion of social 
justice as the first stage in the progres towards universal 
brotherhood. 

This desire for greater social justice lies behind the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which was formally adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly in Paris on 10 December 
1948. The duties of educationists and of society are stated mainly 
in Articles 25, 26 and 29 of the Declaration: 


Article 26. (1). Everyone has the right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education 
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shall be made generally available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2). Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3). Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that 
shall be given to their children, 

Article 25. (1). Everyone has the right to а standard of living adequate 
for the health and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 

(2). Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assist- 
ance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 

Article 29. (1). Everyone has duties to the community in which alone 
the free and full development of his personality is possible. 

(2). In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be sub- 
ject only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the pur- 
pose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3). These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 


ACCESSION TO INDEPENDENCE 


The emergence of new nations is another salient feature of the 
modern age. The accession to independence of former colonial 
countries has shaken the settled framework of the world, and is 
still doing so. It is obvious that the problems of organizing the 
national education system, introducing or extending compulsory 
education, deciding on the immediate objectives to be attained 
and planning for the achievement of long-range objectives require 
the urgent attention of each of these countries. 

These problems are extremely difficult to solve, because of the 
shortage of financial resources, trained staff and teachers. It is to 
be hoped that, in their delight at being free, these peoples will 
not do away with all the facilities provided for them by the 
colonizing countries and that effective co-operation, based on 
mutual respect, will help them through the critical years of their 
accession to freedom. 


In many of these countries, local educational curricula used to 
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be modelled on those used in the West, and bore little relation to 
local conditions. In such cases, once the country becomes inde- 
pendent, it is found necessary to draw up school curricula which 
suit its needs and circumstances and the national culture. At the 
present time, therefore, two trends are to be seen in the world, 
which, although complementary, sometimes clash with each other. 
At a period when it is becoming more and more necessary to de- 
velop international understanding and co-operation, nationalism 
is making progress and, if it were to take an exaggerated form, 
could lead to conflict and misunderstanding between nations. 

Both national authorities and teachers should be aware of the 
dangers attendant on such situations. They should find practical 
means of reconciling in their school curricula, education designed 
to stimulate the children's love of their own country and fellow- 
citizens, and education conducive to international understanding 
and co-operation through the inculcation of respect for the opinions 
of others and tolerance towards them. 


THE SPIRIT OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Besides the economic factors which have led to wider contacts 
between nations, there are other factors of a more painful charac- 
ter, although with some beneficial effects. The two world wars 
brought about both military and civilian population move- 
ments. As a result, millions of men and women suddenly found 
themselves living in distant countries and different climes, in con- 
ditions in which the ever-present threat of death and destruction 
brought home to all of them the frailty of mankind, the stupidity 
of war and the fact that all human beings, in all countries and in 
all latitudes, are essentially the same. Daily anxiety made hearts 
and minds receptive. Human beings, whatever the colour of their 
skin and wherever they live, want life, safety, happiness and peace. 
In spite of their sufferings—indeed, because of their sufferings— 
soldiers and civilians, prisoners and refugees learnt that mankind 
cannot survive unless it becomes aware of its own unity. 

Тһе terrible things that were done in the war created the 
need and the determination among the best elements (from the 
humblest to those best informed about the problems involved), 
to build up a true sense of brotherhood amongst men, to be 
fostered and developed through education for international under- 
standing. 

Another feature of the changing world of today results from the 
political and social schism between two conceptions of individual 
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and collective life, each of which has been adopted by a group of 
countries and peoples which have so far failed to find an accept- 
able formula for peaceful co-existence. How can we speak about 
education, respect for the individual, international collaboration 
and peace, in the tragic atmosphere in which we have been living 
for so many years ? In the space of half a century we have moved 
from little, closed-in insular worlds, in which life ran its course 
with no great changes or disturbances, to the present situation, 
where men have been plunged out of their own surroundings into 
а new environment which stretches to the ends of the earth and 
beyond, and which is making them every day more dependent 
on, and more bound up with one another ? 

In the past, education for international understanding may 
have been a visionary’s dream,’ but today it isan absolute neces- 
sity, if we believe that, by means of education, minds and hearts 
can be made aware of the real situation in the world. 


East and West are not categories indicative of different forms of соп- 
sciousness or different systems of culture; they are aspects of every human 
being—religious and scientific, spiritual and rational. Let us say rather 
that they represent two sides of human nature, with sometimes greater 
emphasis on the religious side and sometimes on the scientific. 

The distinction is only one of distribution on emphasis. We have 
great traditions of idealism from the time of Socrates and Plato down to 
our own day, and we haye also great scientific achievements made by 
Eastern nations. We should not therefore look upon these expressions, 
these large generalizations, as more than working hypotheses. Now the 
East is in ferment, Asia is awake, Africa is on the move. They both wish 
to throw off the dead hand of the past and join in the stream of human 
progress. There have been political and economic revolutions and also 
revolutions of awakened desires, of roused hopes. If these longings are not 
satisfied, if we are not able to bring about at least а partial fulfilment 
of these very legitimate aims of the Eastern nations today, there will be no 
security or peace in this world. If we want to have enduring peace, it 
is essential for us to emphasize the desirability of satisfying these aspira- 
tions of the nations of Asia and Africa, . . . 

If опе man suffers, the whole of humanity suffers; for humanity has 
become one today. It is to the development of the oneness of mankind 
that we must make the great contribution. We are passing through try- 
ing times, our civilization is being tested; it may be destroyed or renewed. 
What will happen to it depends on ourselves, not on our stars nor 
upon the impersonal forces which surround us. It depends on the spirit 
of man, on the will of man to take these things seriously. I have no 


+ In 1921, when it was founded at Calais, the New Education Fellowship declared: " edu- 
cation thst ше all possible means о combat the spirit pistes uut oon 
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doubt that we shall go forward and that this Organization will contribute 
to that cultural solidarity which is the essential basis of enduring реасе 1 


THE PROLONGATION OF SCHOOLING 


The economic crisis which resulted from the first world war and 
the difficulties of re-establishing national economies led to unpre- 
cedented unemployment which lasted for some years. 

Governments were justifiably concerned about the dangers for 
political and social life of such large numbers of unemployed 
workers, and came to the conclusion that one of the first things to 
be done was to stop young people from entering employment; 
at the same time the introduction of age-limits and old-age pension 
schemes was taking the older workers out of the labour market. 
The extension of the period of compulsory schooling was thus re- 
garded at the time as a most useful means of redressing the balance. 

It should be pointed out, in passing, that the extension of the 
period of compulsory education had long been demanded by edu- 
cationists and psychologists. They had long argued that all child- 
ren should be given adequate instruction and education at school, 
for which time was needed if due allowance was to be made for 
the needs of the child’s mental development. When the school- 
leaving age was raised, however, it was done for reasons of expe- 
diency, and not on educational grounds. 

Many other examples of this paradox of public education could 
be given. Changes and reforms have at all times been suggested 
and shown to be necessary by progressive educationists, and in 
our day they are still put forward periodically by psychologists, 
sociologists and educationists who have carried out objective 
studies of the problems of education in the light of the future needs 
of society. Seldom, however, has their advice been taken. Neither 
public opinion nor governments are yet prepared to regard the 
problems connected with the training and development of young 
people as being of primary importance. The exceptions are in 
those countries which have recently attained independence, and 
see in the rapid extension of education the best way of achieving 
their national unity and developing their economy. f 

Who would have thought, even 50 years ago, that education 
would be made compulsory for 8, 10, 12 ог even more years, and 
that there would not be one country left in which the right to 


т. S. Radhakrishnan, "Cultural Traditions and а World Outlook’, in: Unesco Chronicle, Vol. IV, 


No. 12, December 1958, p. 365-7- 
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education is not recognized, or that it would indeed have become 
a legal obligation binding on ‘parents for their children's good? 
Тһе increasing extension of compulsory schooling thus responds 
to new needs, the chief one being for a labour force that is more 
highly qualified than in the past. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


One of the social factors which have a direct influence on education 
is the contemporary movement for the emancipation of women. 
In most countries, women have been given the right to take a 
direct part in civic life—previously the prerogative of the mascu- 
line part of the population—simultaneously with the gradual 
recognition of their right to educational opportunity. 

The change that has taken place in the role of women is not 
merely a change in habits or activities, conventions or ideas. It 
is a more far-reaching phenomenon, and it affects basic values: 
the idea that every human being holds of his place in the world, 
his relations with his family and other people, the position in which 
he stands to others, his rights and his responsibilities. Girls today 
have far more opportunities to learn than their mothers had; and 
take their part in the turmoil of modern life just as boys do; the 
same sources of information are available to them, and they have 
the same opportunities to make comparisons and form their own 
judgements. 

In the process, they have gained a certain independence and 
lost their security. For this reason the problems of women’s edu- 
cation and their right to education are of immediate importance 
today—as can be clearly seen from the preamble and recom- 
mendations adopted by the fifteenth International Conference 
on Public Education (1952): . 

'The conference, 

Considering that every person without distinction of sex should enjoy 
all the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and that such equality should apply in all fields, particu- 
larly in that of education; 

Considering that every person, man or woman, should be able to re- 
ceive an education enabling him to develop his aptitudes as fully as pos- 
sible, play an effective part as a member or citizen of his community, his 
nation and the world, and meet the demands of his special tasks in life; 

Considering that in principle, women, like men, should have oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the tasks appropriate to their aptitudes; 

Considering that, account being taken of differences in psycho-physio- 
logical development between the sexes, general education for girls should 
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be equal in value and status to that for boys, in order to avoid introducing 
or increasing social discrimination; 

Considering that a varied general and specialized education will cer- 
tainly help women to fulfil their essential role in the family and in society, 
and also to develop their special aptitudes; 

Considering that nowadays more and more women are obliged to earn 
their own living, help support their family, or even support it entirely; 

Considering that women are called on to play an increasingly active 
part in social and civic affairs, and that in this respect they bear the same 
responsibility as men; 

Considering that, in practice, both economic factors and certain mental 
attitudes and ways of life limit women's opportunities for access to edu- 
cation, and that the measures proposed should pay due regard to these 
obstacles while endeavouring to moderate them as much as possible; 

Recognizing the necessity of adapting the measures proposed and 
their rate of application to the particular conditions of each country ; 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 

т. That nationwide studies be made on the various aspects of women's 
access to each level and type of education, and the possibilities of using 
the educational qualifications they thus acquire; 


10. That all new educational laws and regulations be based on the prin- 
ciple of women's equality of access to education, and so designed as to 
remove any existing legislation contravening this principle; 

11. That a study be made of the causes of, and the remedies for, girls 
not attending school or leaving too early; 

12. That under no circumstances should the separation of the sexes lead 
to the exclusion of girls; where only one school exists, it should be either 
mixed or available alternately to both sexes; in any case teachers should 
be trained to take account of differences between the sexes and of indi- 
vidual differences, particularly in the rhythm of psycho-physiological 
development; 

13. That under no circumstances should the duration of compulsory 
education be shorter for girls than for boys; 


16. That women be given the same facilities (scholarships, family allow- 
ances, reduction of fees, etc.) as men, to pursue and to continue their 
education at secondary, vocational, technical, and higher levels; 


19. That moral, civic and social training and education for home and 
family life be included in curricula at all levels for girls and women, as 
for boys and men, so that women may be able to understand and shoulder 
their family, local, national and international tasks and responsibilities; 
special attention should be paid to the training of social workers; 

20. That aesthetic education, essential to the development of persona- 
lity, be given special attention in the case of girls and women, in order 
that they may participate fully in the community's artistic activities and 
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that continuity of aesthetic values may be ensured through their influence 
in the family; 


24. That fundamental education be so planned as to secure the parti- 
cipation of the community as a whole, and allow women to study the 
same subjects as men; at the same time, it should give women a practical, 
effective and moral education which will prepare them better to fulfil 
their natural role in the family and in society. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


It may cause some surprise that the problem of leisure should be 
discussed in a work dealing with school curricula and syllabuses. 
Although, etymologically, the word ‘school’ (schola) means 
‘leisure’ (leisure-time spent in studying), tradition and ideas on 
teaching have combined to make the school a place of toil, where 
pleasure has no place. ‘You'll see when you go to school’ warns 
the distracted mother whose child will not obey her; ‘You'll go 
to school, a place where people know how-to keep children in order 
and make them work’. 

Educationists are still divided on the question whether children 
should be forced to work or whether it is not better to discover and 
use teaching methods which induce them to make the effort of 
their own free will. But whichever view is held, the problem of 
leisure and the increasing amount of leisure in the life of both 
children and adults cannot be disregarded. 

It is indeed one of the consequences of social development that 
we today regard leisure as an integral part of education, which 
claims attention as a factor in the general training of the child 
and the adolescent. For one thing, leisure time is increasing, and 
for another the conditions in which it is used have changed. There 
are two main reasons for this which should be considered by edu- 
cationists and by the authorities. 

The first of these is related to living conditions in large cities. 
Before the day of the motor car, the streets belonged to the child- 
ren; side-streets and lanes near the main roads provided agreeable 
playgrounds. But where can a child spend his free time with his 
friends nowadays ? The first answer was to arrange for children 
to stay on at school to play under supervision, in comparative 
freedom, but the school atmosphere of course remained. Later, 
holiday centres were established, where less fortunate children 
could spend a few enchanted weeks in natural surroundings until 
then quite strange to them—at the sea, in the country or in the 
mountains. Teachers who undertook this type of work quickly 
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realized that leisure, if it is to be used to advantage, requires as 
much preparation as class-work, and the association of the two 
nouns in the expressions ‘the organization of leisure’ no longer 
causes any surprise. In this connexion, it may be mentioned that 
the progress made in teaching methods is in part due to the 
experience gained by teachers at holiday centres. 

'The second reason is bound up with social change. Leisure-time 
activities which allow the child considerable freedom and responsi- 
bility have shown what enthusiasm, intelligence and perseverence 
children are capable of when they are doing things they want to 
do and using methods they have chosen themselves, and how much 
they can learn in the process. 

It is no accident that a number of countries have set up a 
Ministry for Youth and Sport, separate from the Ministry of 
Education, to deal with leisure-time activities for young people, 
though the objects in view, of course, vary. This is a regrettable 
step, not that the work done by these new Ministries is not neces- 
sary and praiseworthy, but because it means that the public edu- 
cation authorities have failed to realize that the all-round education 
of children or adolescents should include teaching them to use 
their free time for relaxation by means of physical training and 
sports and the pursuit of culture. 

'The conception of leisure itself is changing. It is still thought 
of as a time for rest and relaxation, but also as a time for various 
occupations, which the individual chooses according to his tastes, 
his interests, and the means at his disposal—some sort of work by 
which he can improve himself, either alone or in a group, learn 
more, broaden his culture and improve his physical and mental 
health. How to spend leisure time is becoming a problem of edu- 
cation—and, indeed, of civilization. Аз С. Friedmann has said, 
‘In theory and in fact, humanism in work and humanism in lei- 
sure are today both complementary and closely bound up with 
each other.’! Leisure and holidays are no longer, or will soon no 
longer be, the prerogative of the higher income groups. To many 
people, work may still be nothing but wearisome, unending, drud- 
gery, but industrialization and organization are steadily increas- 
ing their hours of leisure. From the way our contemporaries use 
their free time we can judge of their attitude and their conception 
of life. Some, escaping from the big towns, have rediscovered a 
love of nature; camping, week-ends in the country, travel and 
gardening, have brought not only the relaxation they wanted, but 


1. Quoted in Loisirs et pédagogie’, by J. Dumazedier, in the International Review of Education, The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, Vol. 1 (1955), No 1, р. 199. 
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also fresh interests and better health. Others have turned their 
hands to good use and have taken up home crafts again, finding 
in the articles they make the joy of creating things by their own 
efforts and for their own use. These are the wise who have ac- 
quired a satisfying pastime which has brought them enrichment 
and true relaxation.! 

On the other hand, commercial and spectator sports have their 
millions of devotees, for whom relaxation is synonymous with 
thrills, Other millions are the slaves of their television and radio 
sets, or pack the cinemas. And to what purpose ? How much real 
rest or real satisfaction do they get? In what way can they be 
said to be broadening their culture and developing their poten- 
tialities ? 

Commercial entertainment, of course, should not be condemned 
wholesale. It has led to the organization of group travel, which 
offers advantages to the many who participate, and, in a different 
sphere, to the production of literary, musical and artistic works 
at popular prices. These works have a wide appeal and have given 
many people an introduction to culture and a taste for culture, 
and gramophone records have brought the most beautiful works 
of the great composers into the homes of the people. 

Consideration therefore, has to be given to the problem of the 
school’s responsibility for the attitude the child will adopt, when 
he grows up, towards his leisure time, and the way in which he 
will use it. How can education help him to realize that leisure 
should not merely bring relaxation, rest and distraction, but that 
he should find this relaxation, rest and distraction through acti- 
vities which enrich the personality and give the inner contentment 
experienced when someone is developing his capacities, thinking, 
and making the best of what is in him ? 

It must be admitted, however, that so far increased leisure has 
resulted mainly in the growth of rather inferior pastimes and 
entertainments, 

Either school will, adopting new attitudes and methods, give 
the rising generation a taste for culture and the desire to make 
full use of their interests and abilities (in other words a determi- 
nation to use their intelligence in pursuing a particular branch of 
knowledge or developing a particular skill) or, failing to do so, 
will be answerable for the fate of numberless human beings who 
will fall victim to superficial, empty pleasures. These are pastimes 
which indeed pass the time, but to no purpose, and which are 


1. The great economic importance of the ‘do it yourself” industry in the United 5 Ameri 
which has grown into a new and important branch of pr ы SPE 
ledge. In Europe, there has been a tremendous Mu tourist ку кызуга 
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profitable to those who organize them but not to those who pursue 
them. It is for this reason that people are asking today whether 
children should not be taught, while they are still at school, to use 
their free time intelligently. The tendency is for modern civiliza- 
tion to approximate to the conditions of ancient Greece and Rome, 
when slaves did the productive work and the citizens philoso- 
phized and studied at leisure. Instead of slaves, we have machines; 
and before long consumer goods will be produced without the need 
for man's toil. 

We shall have more and more free time. It must be emphasized 
once more that, in the near future, the way in which the schools 
conceive of education will determine the attitude to leisure of the 
adult world. On the schools will depend how adults choose be- 
tween the elevated type of leisure-time occupations of the Greeks— 
their love of inquiry, of culture, of uplifting conversation and of the 
manly games of the palaestra or the stadium—and the pleasures 
of decadent Rome, where, when civilization was on the point of 
collapse, the masses' only demand was for bread and circuses. 


CONCLUSION 


Тһе facts outlined above explain, to a large extent, why curricula 
and syllabuses are being brought under scrutiny and why the 
reform of school systems is being discussed. They determine the 
nature of the changes and reforms being made. It often happens, 
however, that, although they are the prime cause of the changes 
that are coming about, the changes actually made do not always 
perfectly correspond to the new situation they are supposed to 
reflect. Cultural tradition and the conservatism of adults offer 
stubborn resistance to any real adaptation of the school system 
to new needs. 
This we shall try to make clear in the next part of this study. 
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THE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


PRIMARY EDUCATION TODAY! 


School enrolment 


It is estimated that in 1954 there were more than 550 million 
children 5 to 14 years old in the world. The total number of boys 
and girls then enrolled in all primary and secondary schools may 
be estimated at about 300 million. Only slightly more than half 
the world's children, therefore, were receiving any kind of edu- 
cation in the world's schools. 

Examination of more recent statistics and of the yearly official 
reports reveals a rapid increase in the number of children who 
go to school for a certain length of time. This increase, as might 
be expected, is particularly marked in the educationally less ad- 
vanced countries. In other countries, the rate of increase keeps 
pace with that of the school-age population (5-14 years). 

The number of children attending primary schools is steadily 
rising at the rate of 5-7 per cent per annum. There is an increase 
both in the actual number of children enrolled in the primary 
schools and in the rate of enrolment of these schools (i.e., the 
relation between the actual enrolments and the number of children 
of school age). 

Obviously, increase in school enrolment does not necessarily 
mean that the educational situation is improving; improvement 
in this sphere is very difficult to measure objectively. It is evident, 
however, that, because of the general shortages of money, teachers 
and school buildings, the expansion in the quantity of pupils is 
affecting the quality of the education provided. In countries with 
the most developed educational facilities, educational journals 
and teachers’ associations draw attention to the increasing 


1. Based on World Survey of Education : II—Primary Education, Paris, Unesco, 1958, 1387 р. 
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TABLE 1. Estimated primary and secondary school enrolment, around 
1950 and 1954, for 93 countries, by level of literacy? 


| Estimated school Estimated 
xoc ese RA enrolment population 
population covered Primary Secondary Total 5-14 years 
(millions) (millions) 
More than 80 рег 27 1950 107 27 805 146 
cent 1954 107 36 837 145 
50 — 80 per cent 25 1950 20 2.9 165 39 
1954 22 3.5 178 42 
20 — 50 per cent 19 1950 44 3.0 734 157 
1954 68 6.4 783 167 
20 per cent or less 22 1950 31 7.1 668 161 
1954 38 8.6 704 167 
Total 93 1950 202 40 2372 503 


1954 235 54 2 501 521 
т. Ор. сй., p. 15. 


difficulties faced by educators in improving the quality of their 
teaching. 

It is difficult to determine whether inequalities іп education 
based on sex, ethnic group, or urban or rural residence are dimin- 
ishing or not, but there has been a remarkable recent increase 
in legislative and administrative measures intended to reduce or 
eliminate discrimination. Few countries have failed to follow this 
trend. 

This development is particularly marked in the field of 
education for women; here the rate of attendance is rising rapid- 
ly, and the gap between male and female enrolment is clearly 


narrowing.’ 


Literacy and educational level 


The literacy of the population is a useful indicator of the 
relative educational development of a country. Data for about 
70 countries are available for around 1950. This information, 


1. Recent statistics for Asian countries, however (‘Supplementary Document’, 30 November 1959 
prepared for the Regional Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member States on Primary and 
Compulsory Education, Karachi, 28 December 1959 to 9 January 1960, р. 19), show that, for 
every 100 boys enrolled in schools, there are: in Afghanistan, ro girls; Burma, 86; Cambodia, 
39; Ceylon, 85; India, 45; Indonesia, 73; Iran, 49; Korea, 82; Laos, 39; Malaya, 75; Nepal, 
22; Pakistan, 31; Philippines, 92; Thailand, 91; Viet-Nam, 62. 
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TABLE 2. Estimated population, 15 years old and over, and adult literacy 
rates, by geographical regions (around 1950)! 


5 " Estimated population Estimated adult 
Continent and region 15 years old and over literacy rates 
(millions) (per cent) 
World total 1587 55-57 
Africa (120) (15-20) 
Northern Africa 40 10-15 
Tropical and Southern Africa 80 15-20 
America (223) (79-80) 
Northern America 126 96-97 
Middle America 30 58-60 
South America 67 56-58 
Asia (830) (35-40) 
South-West Asia 37 20-25 
South-Central Asia 287 15-20 
South-East Asia 102 30-35 
East Asia 404 50-55 
Europe (including USSR) (405) (91-93) 
Northern and Western Europe 102 98-99 
Central Europe 96 97-98 
Southern Europe 95 79-80 
USSR 112 8.9 
Oceania. 9 89-90 


1, Ор. cit, p. 17. 


supplemented by estimates for the remaining countries, has 
made it possible to attempt an assessment of the world situation 
(see Table 2 above). 

In terms of a minimum criterion of literacy, such as is implied 
in the usual question ‘Can you read and write ?’ it has been esti- 
mated that in 1950 somewhat more than half (55-57 per cent) of 
the world's population 15 years old and over were literate. The 
level of adult literacy was highest (more than 93 per cent) in Nor- 
thern and Western Europe, Central Europe and Northern Ame- 
rica. In Oceania, the estimated rate was 9o per cent. Southern 
Europe, with about 80 per cent literacy, was comparable to the 
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Americas as a whole. Middle апа South America (estimated at 
56-60 per cent) and East Asia (50-55 per cent) were near the 
average level of literacy estimated for the world population. The 
regions of South-East Asia (estimated at 30-35 per cent) and South- 
West Asia (20-25 per cent) fell well below the world average. 
Lower still were South Central Asia and the whole of Africa 
(15-20 per cent). These regional estimates, of course, cover up 
wide variations in the literacy status of individual countries and 
indeed local variations within a country. 

A better perspective may be gained by a grouping of countries 
according to their estimated literacy rates. Table 3 shows that, 
around 1950, somewhat more than one-fourth of all the countries 
had estimated literacy rates of 80 per cent or more; about the same 
proportion holds if only countries with 500,000 or more inhabi- 
tants are considered. 

Slightly more than half of all countries had estimated literacy 
rates of 50 per cent or more but the proportion is less than half 
if countries with less than 500,000 inhabitants are excluded. 


TABLE 3. Distribution of the countries of the world by literacy rate! 


Countries with 


Estimated literacy rate Number of countries 500,000 or more 
inhabitants 
More than 8o per cent 57 29 
50-80 per cent 46 29 
20-50 per cent 37 24 
20 per cent or less 60 37 
Total 200 119 


1. Op. cil., р. 17. 


Lastly Table 4 (again for the period around 1950) gives the 
distribution of 119 countries, each with 500,000 or more inha- 
bitants, by geographical region and level of literacy. 

It shows that, of the 29 countries in the highest literacy group; 
all except Israel and Japan were found in the Americas, Europe 
and Oceania. The next group of 29 countries were mostly in 
Middle and South America and in Southern Europe. The last 
two groups of countries were concentrated in Asia and Africa, 
with a few in Middle and South America and only one in Oceania 
(Australian New Guinea). 

Тһе analysis above is based on data relating to 1950 and it is 
difficult to collect similar information at intervals of less than ten 
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TABLE 4. Distribution of 119 countries with 500,000 or more inbabi- 
tants, by geographical region and level of literacy (around 


1950)* 


Number of countries with literacy rates 


Reon More than 50-80 20-50 20 per 
Во percent per cent percent cent or less 


Northern Africa Я — — 8 
Tropical and Southern Africa — 2 13 


ом 


Northern America 2 
Middle America = 
South America 2 


South-West Asia т 
South-Central Asia = 
South-East Аза, — 
East Asia 1 


us | 
|= 


жоны 


Northern and Western Europe 
Central Europe 

Southern Europe 

USSR 


Oceania 
Total number of countries 29 29 24 37 


нь оо 


lol | 
| 
| 


w 
| 
| 


т. Op. cit, р. 17. 


years. The progress achieved in a shorter interval cannot there- 
fore be measured. What is known, however, is that the number 
of adult illiterates tends to increase everywhere unless the illiter- 
acy rate is reduced at an average rate of 10 per cent or more per 
decade whilst the number of illiterates in the population definitely 
decreases in countries where the illiteracy rate is reduced by 
25 per cent or more over a 10-year period. 


Trends in school enrolment 


School enrolments vary according to the increase in the number 
of children of school age, but they also depend on other factors 
which make an objective evaluation impossible. 

In the first place, there is no uniform definition of ‘school age’. 
In some countries, there are no legal provisions for compulsory 
education and its duration. In other countries, information is not 
available on the age distribution of children attending and not 


1. Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, Paris, Unesco, 1953, p. 168-78. 
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attending school. Finally, statistics refer to enrolment, not attend- 
ance. (Attendance figures are often only 75-90 per cent of enrol- 
ment figures, and the gap is even much wider in the rural areas 
of some countries.) 

Assuming enrolments to cover all pupils enrolled in a public or 
private primary school (excluding pre-primary enrolments), if 
the total enrolment of pupils in these schools is compared with 
the estimated number of children 5-14 years old, we obtain a 
primary enrolment ratio, which varies in accordance with the duration 
of schooling: for example, in a system of four or five years’ primary 
schooling the enrolment ratio will obviously be lower than in 
countries where the duration of primary schooling is six years or 
more. Unless there is some change in the demographic structure 
or a revision of a country's school system, the change of the enrol- 
ment ratio over a period of time may be used as an indicator of 
progress towards the extension of primary education among the 
child population of a given country. 

From Table 5, which covers 115 countries, each with 500,000 
or more inhabitants, it will be seen that, around 1954, practically 
all the countries with 80 per cent or more literates, where school- 
ing is usually of six years’ duration or more, had enrolment ratios 
of 60 and over. Most of the European countries, except Portugal 
(which has a four-year primary school), Italy, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, belonged in this group. 


Taste 5. Distribution of 115 countries by level of literacy, duration of 
primary schooling, and primary enrolment ratio (around 


1954) * 
& 5 Number of countries whose 
Lev o ШЕРУ Duration of primary enrolment ratio was : 
c А ыы 
Er Primary schon E Go and over 4060 Lew than 40 
More than 6 years or more 26 2 — 
80 per cent Less than 6 years — I — 
50-8o per cent 6 years or more 12 9 — 
Less than 6 years = 3 2 
20-50 per cent 6 years or more т 8 12 
Less than 6 years — I 3 
20 per cent or less 6 years or more = 2 26 
Less than 6 years — — 7 
Total number of countries 39 26 50 


1. Op. cil, p. 18. 
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In the second group, showing 50-80 per cent literates, nearly 
half the number of the countries included had intermediate enrol- 
ment ratios between 40 and 60. This group consisted mainly of 
Latin-American and Southern European countries. Most of the 
African and Asian countries belonged to a third group (less than 
50 per cent literate population), which had an enrolment ratio 
of less than 40. 

ТаЫе 5 shows clearly the relationship between the level of 
literacy and the primary enrolment ratio. Both measures may 
be regarded as indicators of the stage of educational development. 

Some evidence of progress during the period 1950-54 may be 
found in Table 6. Although there was only a small increase or 
none at all in the enrolment ratio, there was an increase in the 
number of primary enrolments in several countries. The rapid 
growth of their population, however, kept them from showing 
more substantial gains. 


TABLE 6, Distribution of 115 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
its rate of increase (1950-54)! 


Number of countries by average 

annual rate of increase of 

Primary enrolment Duration of primary enrolment ratio 
ratio primary schooling 


Less than — 2 per cent 
2 per cent — or more Unknown 


60 and over 6 years or more 29 то — 
Less than 6 years = — — 
40-60 6 years or more 8 то 3 
Less than 6 years 3 2 — 
Less than 40 6 years or more 5 27 
Less than 6 years 2 9 І 
Total number of countries 47 58 10 
1. Op. cit., p. 19. 
The education of girls 


In the 78 countries (representing 37 per cent of the total world 
population) for which data on the enrolment of girls are available, 
the average percentage of girls’ enrolment was approximately 
46 whilst girls constituted 49 or 50 per cent of the total child popu- 
lation. The situation shows a certain improvement, however, as 
stated already. Progress made is shown in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7. Distribution of 78 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
percentage of girls in the total primary school enrolment! 


Number of countries by percentage of girls in primary school 


enrolment 
Primary cee Around 1950 Around 1954 
46 per cent Less than 46 per cent Less than 
or more 46 per cent or more 46 per cent 
бо and over 22 2 25 I 
40-60 8 6 9 6 
Less than 40 5 35 5 32 
Total 35 43 39 39 
1. Op. cit., p. 19. 


The present situation in Asia and Africa 


One of the most significant events in the recent educational 
history of the world is the great progress of primary education 
in South and East Asia during the last decade. With political 
independence came the realization that educational development 
was an essential condition for raising living standards. This created 
a great hunger for education and consequently in every country 
of the region there has been a continuing effort to expand and 
improve primary education. Legislation for compulsory education 
has been passed and enforced over a much wider area than in the 
past; the provision of schooling facilities has been increased and 
an attempt has been made to make primary education free, or 
both free and compulsory, with the result that enrolment in pri- 
mary classes increased from about 38 million in 1950 to about 
65 million in 1960 (see Table 8). 

Table 9 shows, however, that with the exception of Korea 
(100 per cent), Ceylon (96.4 per cent), Thailand (95 per cent), 
the Philippines (85.5 per cent) and Malaya (85.4 per cent), the 
proportion of enrolments to the total school-age population is 
extremely low in these regions of Asia. Furthermore, the countries 
with a low enrolment ratio account for about 9o per cent of the 
school-age population in that region, so that, for the whole region, 
only 57.9 per cent of the total school-age population is enrolled 
at school. 1 


т. For note see bottom of page 49. 
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TABLE 8. Increase in the number of primary schools and their enrolment 
in 15 Asian countries! 


Country Year of statistics Number of schools Number of pupils 
Afghanistan 1950-51 302 91 414 
1958-59 803 141 319 
Burma 1950-51 2 465 387 523 
1958-59 тт 164 1 466 331 
Cambodia 1950-51 1925 134 506 
1958-59 3 592 536 762 
Ceylon 1950-5І 6 308 т 356 085 
1958-59 7 901 2 003 044 
India 1950-51 209 671 18 293 967 
1956-57 287 298 25 946 808 
Indonesia 1950-51 24 775 4 977 304 
1958-59 33 839 7 259 499 
Tran 1952-53 5 561 684 865 
1958-59 8 488 т 135 815 
Korea 1950-51 3 888 т 740 971 
1958-59 4 572 3 602 334 
Laos 1950-51 662 34 087 
1958-59 т 508 99 062 
Malaya 1950-51 4 038 616 151 
1958-59 4977 т 107 287 
Nepal 1950-51 200 4 000 
1958-59 2 200 IIO 000 
Pakistan 1950-51 40 294 3 212 300 
1957-58 43 087 4 226 497 
Philippines 1954-55 20 102 3 442 686 
1958-59 29 194 3 735 657 
Thailand 1950-51 I9 442 2 759 958 
1958-59 22 754 3 395 895 
Viet-Nam 1950-51 2147 399 099 
1958-59 5949 1137923 


1. Supporting document to the Working Paper (30 November 1999) prepared for the Regional Meetin, 
of Representatives of Asian Member States on Primary Edu Karachi, 28 December 1959 
to 9 January 1960, p. 10. vs Education, WD ber 1959 
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TABLE 9. Enrolment in primary schools in 16 Asian countries! 


Total number V Bye piorum = 
Country of school = Sa : ае 
age children б, Boys Girls Total age population 

Afghanistan I 200 000 6-12 129 073 12 246 141 319 11.8 
(1958-50) 

Burma (1959) 2 500 000 6-11 786 ото 680 321 1 466 331 59.9 

Cambodia дот ооо 6-12 386 736 150 026 536 762 59.6 
(1959) 

Ceylon (1958) т 706 000 5-1I 888 753 756681 1645435 96.4 

India (1956-57) 50 000 000 6-11 17884117 8080601 25 964 808 51.0 

Indonesia 14 000 000 8-14 4 201 254 3 058 245 7 259 499 51.9 
(1958-59) 

Tran (1958-59) 3 000 000 6-12 761 372 373847 1135219 37.8 

Korea (1959) 3 489 088 6-12 1985287 1617047 3602334 100.0 

Laos (1959) 400 000 6-14 71 064 27 998 99 062 24.8 

Malaya 1 296 389 6-13 632 971 474316 1107287 85.4 
(1959) 

Nepal I 140 000 6-11 go 000 20 000 110 000 9.7 
(1959) 

Pakistan IO 519 000 6-11 3232 355 994142 4226 497 43.7 
(1957-58) 

E o 4370200 7-13 1950920 1784737 3735657 85.5 
1957-5 

o 3349484 7-14 1774417 1621478 ?3395895 95.0 
1958) 

Viet-Nam 2 040 500 6-11 700 905 437018 1137923 55.8 
(1958-59) 


1. Supporting document to the Working Paper (30 November 1959), prepared for the Regional Mecting of Керге- 
sentatives of Asian Member States on Primary Education, Karachi, 28 December 1959 to 9 January 1960, 


р. 14. 
„ Including a large number of pupils who are above compulsory school age. 
. Including 3,091,728 children of school age. 


vr 


Footnote from page 47. 


1. Measures have been taken to improve the situation in the period 1960-65. The figures relating to school 
enrolment are as follows (in millions) : 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Total population of the region. . . 760 772 784 796 808 820 
Children of school age . . . . 65 69 73-5 78.5 84 9 
Additional number of children. 

to be enrolled during the 


period . . . +4 +45 +5 +5.5 +6 


The average increase in school enrolments in this region, which was 2,900,000 per annum during 

the period 1950-60, can thus be expected to reach 5,300,000 per annum between 1960 and 1965. 
In the subsequent five-year periods, the increase per annum would be 6,800,000 (1965-70), 8,400,000 

(1970-75) and 10,700,000 (1975-80). Repert on the Regional Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member. 

Sur on eor 22) Compulsory Education, Karachi, 28 December 1959 to 9 January 1960, р. 36-37. (Unesco 
locument ED/173. 
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Table 10, which shows the rate of increase in enrolments in 
primary schools in recent years, is taken from a provisional 
report on the needs of tropical Africa in the field of primary and 
secondary education. 

Quantitative progress was particularly rapid in certain areas 
between 1953 and 1958. In the western region of Nigeria, where 
a system of free and universal primary education was set up in 
1955, the increase in primary school enrolments was 142 per cent 
in five years. Elsewhere, the increase ranged between 50 and 
100 per cent. In Ghana, where an accelerated programme for the 


'TABLE ro. Rate of increase in enrolments in primary schools during a 
recent two- or three-year period! 


Country or territory Period Rereentage 


Central and West Africa 


Cameroun (formerly under French 1955-58 36.1 

administration) 
Congo (Brazzaville) 1955-58 38.2 
Congo (Leopoldville) 1955/56-1957/58 35-1 
Ivory Coast 1955-58 119.6 
Dahomey 1955-58 37.6 
Gabon 1955-58 38.1 
Gambia. 1956-58 16.3 
Ghana 1956-58 % 54 
Liberia 1956-59 26.8 
Nigeria 1954-57 48.0 
Senegal 1955-58 44.9 
Sierra Leone 1956-58 23.7 
Sudan 1956-58 19.4 
Togo 1957-59 19.2 
Upper Volta 1957-59 29.0 
East Africa 
Ethiopia 1956/57-1958/59 16.4 
Kenya’ 1956-58 33-9 
Madagascar 1957-59 17.7 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation? 

Northern Rhodesia 1956-58 16.4 

Nyasaland? 1956-58 41 
Somalia (formerly Italian Somaliland) 1954/55-1957/58 50.3 
Tanganyika 1956-58 9.4 
Uganda 1954-57 35.4 


1. Provisional report on the needs of Tropical Africa in the feld of primary and secondary education, р. 7. 
(Document, 15 January 1960, prepared for the Meeting of Ministers or Directors of Education 
of Tropical African Countries, Addis Ababa, 16-20 February 1960.) 

2. Including enrolment in middle schools. 

3. Africans only. 
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development of primary education is under way as part of the 
First Development Plan and the Consolidation Development Plan, 
enrolments in approved primary schools rose from 154,360 in 
1951 to 455,053 in 1958. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this quantitative pro- 
gress is not always accompanied by qualitative improvement in 
school systems as a whole; the expansion of primary teaching is 
often possible only at the expense of using untrained or under- 
trained teachers and withdrawing experienced teachers from exis- 
ting schools in order to strengthen newly recruited staff. A lower 
educational level is one of the consequences of the draining away 
of primary teaching staff, and this can even have effects оп the 
efficiency of secondary education. 


The present situation in Latin America 


Tables 11 and 12 give statistics showing the situation in primary 
education in Latin America. 

Тһе chief educational problems in Latin America were sum- 
marized at the 1956 Lima conferences as follows: 


Out of a school-age population estimated at about 40 million, only some 
19 million receive primary education. 

In addition to the total absence of schooling mentioned above, a very 
high proportion of pupils leave school before completing their studies. 
Fewer than 20 per cent of those who begin their primary education 
ever complete it. 

Тһе average educational level in Latin America does not exceed the 
first grade of the primary school for the population as a whole or the 
fourth grade for those who have had an opportunity of going to school. 

Тһе extraordinary rate of population growth in Latin America, which 
amounts to an annual 2.6 per cent, is progressively aggravating the 
already existing problem of the school-age population which receives 
no education because of the lack of schools. 

As a result of this situation, an additional 500,000 teachers and a corres- 
ponding number of classrooms will be required to cope adequately 
with the needs of the school-age population. 

Certain factors such as the large number (nearly 50 per cent) of teachers 
lacking professional qualifications and training, the inadequate remu- 
neration of the teaching and administrative personnel of the educa- 
tional services, the use of faulty techniques, the shortage of teaching 
materials, and other defects, have an unfavourable effect on the level 
and quality of primary education in Latin America. 

Lastly, the lack of continuity in the education policies of many countries, 
and shortcomings in the administration and supervision of school 
networks, make it almost impossible to obtain further resources for the 
development of education or even to use the available resources to 
their best advantage. 
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‘Taste 11, Total population and enrolment in primary schools in the 
Latin American countries (1956)! 


Percentage of i 
"Total estimated Enrolment in 
Country етая ра eu population. 
Argentina 19 486 000 22 565 ооо 13.2 
Bolivia. 3 235 ооо 306 ооо 9.5 
Brazil 59 846 ooo 35 406 ооо 91 
Chile 6 944 000 1026000 , 14.8 
Colombia 12 939 ооо т 311 000 10.1 
Costa Rica 988 ooo 155 000 15.7 
Cuba 6 410 000 670 000 10.4 
Dominican Republic 2 608 ooo 445 000 17.0 
Ecuador 3 796 ooo *490 000 13.0 
El Salvador 2 268 ооо 207 000 9.2 
Guatemala 3 348 ооо 229 ооо 6.9 
Haiti 3 344 000 218 000 6.5 
Honduras 1711 ооо 136 000 7.9 
Мехісо 30 538 000 3 377 ооо 11.0 
Nicaragua 1 288 ооо 128 ооо 9.9 
Panama 934 000 141 000 151 
Paraguay 1 бот ооо “266 ооо 16.6 
Peru 9 651 ооо 948 ооо 9.8 
Uruguay 2 650 ооо 4234 000 8.9 
Venezuela 5 953 000 4647 000 10.8 
Total 179 538 000 18 905 000 10.5 

. м 1, м ject No. 1, р, 19. Fe 

"Ang docu кым мын Soran a Pee 
о. 1 for the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America, Mexico, March 1960.) 

a. 1954. 3. 1957. 4. 195%. 


Тһе aims to be achieved through the implementation of the 
project (Major Project No. 1), based on the needs arising out of 
the situation described above, were clearly restated as follows by 
the second session of the Intergovernmental Advisory Committee 
for the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education in 
Latin America which met in Panama in March and April 1958: 


1. То promote the systematic planning of education in Latin-American 
countries. 

2. To encourage the extension of primary education services through 
intensive and sustained efforts over the coming years so that, by 1968, 
adequate schooling will be provided for the Latin-American school- 
age population. 

3. To promote the revision of primary school syllabuses and curricula so 
that they may provide equal educational opportunities for all children 
as regards the length of their schooling and the level of education, and 
to ensure that they are effectively adapted to the particular educational 
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Taste 12, Enrolment in primary schools in the Latin American coun- 
tries from 1956 to 19591 


Percentage of 

Country 1056 1057 1058 1 increase between 

(ооо) (ооо) (ооо) (ooo) 1956 and 1959 
Argentina. 2623 2 676 2751 *2817 14.9 
Bolivia 307 317 332 375 22.0 
Brazil 6 094 6 466 6 961 7 490 23.0 
Chile 1026 1077 т 103 1137 10,8 
Colombia 1312 г 381 1 494 *1 584 13.9 
Costa Rica 155 168 178 189 22.0 
Саһа 787 756 783 1 100 40.0 
Dominican Rep. — — - -- - 
Ecuador 490 502 514 *526 14.9 
El Salvador 236 254 281 307 30.0 
Guatemala. 229 250 260 282 23.0 
Haiti 214 212 203 *203 “5. 
Honduras 136 139 168 190 40.0 
Mexico 4 106 4 328 4 541 4 880 18.8 
Nicaragua 128 129 145 "я 313.3 
Рапата 141 143 146 156 10,6 
Paraguay 275 287 290 294 6.9 
Peru 1 200 1234 1 308 *1 360 19.0 
Uruguay 296 302 gro *317 “.7 
Venezuela. 647 694 752 917 42.0 
Total 20 402 21 315 22 520 24 275 18.9 


5 the Lm " 
doe D sah n ра 


needs of the population in the various regions of each country and 
respond to the standards and ideals society has the right to expect 
from education. 

4. To improve the training of teachers, to enable them to receive further 
training throughout their professional life and to әжім in raising the 
economic and social status of the teaching profession. 

To form, in each Latin-American country, a group of highly trained 

education leaders and specialists who shall be capable of promoting and 

directing the reforms and progress called for in Latin-American primary 

education. * 


At the third session of the Intergovernmental Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Edu- 
cation in Latin America (Mexico, 14-19 March 1960), the results 
so far achieved were summed up as follows: 


1. Report on the Implementation of Major Project No. 1, ер. сй, p. 2-3. 
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The increase of nearly 4 million in school populations since 1956, the 
creation of 90,000 extra primary teachers' posts and the considerable 
increase in the budget appropriations for education provided the most 
striking evidence of the efforts made and the success achieved by the 
Latin American countries in the extension of primary education. 

Giving a few particularly noteworthy examples, the Director-General 
(of Unesco) pointed out that Colombia had doubled its education budget, 
that Venezuela and Cuba were attaching very great importance to adult 
education, that the authorities of Honduras had secured remarkable 
results despite very limited financial resources, and that Brazil and Mexico 
— whose populations represented nearly half the total population of Latin 
America—had succeeded in trebling the number of children enrolled in 
schools. 

But the progress was not to be measured only in terms of numbers; 
there had also been an improvement in teaching methods and school 
conditions. The responsible authorities had been at pains to plan edu- 
cation and to link up that planning with the plans for economic and 
social development in general. 

Those encouraging results, however, should not make people forget 
how much remained to be done. The number of primary teachers was 
still quite inadequate to meet present needs; over 600,000 more were 
required to overcome the shortage, as many classrooms and a propor- 
tionate amount of equipment. It would be unfair not to recognize at 
its true value the devotion shown by all the primary teachers, who had 
redoubled their efforts to provide an ever-growing number of pupils with 
instruction, often without thought of improving their own financial 
status, It was essential to enable those teachers to improve their quali- 


fications, to help them to modernize their teaching methods, and to 
prepare and publish the textbooks which they so badly needed." 


Conclusion 


Тһе survey we have just made shows what still remains to be done 
to ensure that all children, in all countries, receive a satisfactory 
education. 

Тһе problem is clear and we are on the way to a solution, but 
the situation is still extremely serious. In most countries in Asia, 
Africa, Central and South America and in some parts of Europe 
and Oceania, there are either not enough schools or none at all. 

Some countries in Europe and North America have practically 
solved the problem (if compulsory education is provisionally 
equated with the elimination of illiteracy), for the development 
of compulsory education has accompanied economic progress. 
This, in its turn has gone hand in hand with scientific and 
technical advances, although it is not always possible to say which 


1. "The progress of primary education in Latin America', Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No. 5, May 
1960, p. 184-5. 
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is cause and which effect. Both because the necessary financial 
resources have been made available and because of the new de- 
mands made by professional work, economic progress has favoured 
the extension of education. And education, in its turn, has stimu- 
lated cultural needs with the result that the importance of the 
knowledge schooling brings has been recognized and the finan- 
cial sacrifices involved in the extension of education have been 
accepted, both in the form of the taxes that have had to be 
paid and in that of the personal costs that have had to be 
borne—for example, parents have had to forgo the extra money 
their children could earn, so that they could stay on at school. 

The state of affairs is quite different in regions where the means 
of production are still rudimentary, so that the people remain 
economically handicapped. In these circumstances the desire for 
elementary education does not develop amongst the masses since, 
in the conditions under which they live, it seems to them neither 
necessary nor useful. 

The general development of various forms of contact between 
the different countries of the world, the increasing interdependence 
between national economies, the need for exchanges, the aspira- 
tions induced by the evolution of law and the growth of respect 
for the human personality (however much these universal moral 
principles may be distorted in practice)—all these factors have led 
to a general realization of the dangers arising from educational 
inequality. The continuance of such a state of affairs constitutes 
a direct threat to normal international relations, to peace, and 
indeed to civilization. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Compulsory school attendance 


One of Unesco’s main tasks since its inception has been the fight 
against ignorance, and it is heartening to see how many factors 
have contributed to its success. The constitution of this Specialized 
Agency states expressly that the Organization will ‘give fresh 
impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture’ and 
that it will endeavour to ‘advance the ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, 
economic or social’. 

It was in order to speed up the extension of elementary 
education that the International Conference on Public Education 
held in 1951 unanimously adopted Recommendation No. 32. 
This recommendation lays down the broad principles to be 
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observed and the practical methods to be followed to enable 
each State, in its own particular circumstances, to organize the 
first level of its national education system on the lines set out in 
the following preamble: 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
on 10 December 1948 recognizes the right of every person to education, 
and stipulates that fundamental and primary education shall be frce, 
and that primary education shall in addition be 

Тһас the Draft Covenant on the Universal Declaration. of Human 
Rights, to be submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
recognizes that ‘primary education shall be compulsory and available free 
to all’ and that ‘secondary education in its different forms, including tech- 
nical and professional secondary education, shall be generally available 
and shall be made progressively free’. 

"That this Draft Covenant provides that : ‘Each State Party to the Co- 
venant which, at the time of becoming a Party to this Covenant, has not 
been able to secure within its metropolitan territory or other territories 
under its jurisdiction compulsory primary education, free of charge, 
undertakes, within two years, to work out and adopt a detailed plan of 
action for the progressive implementation within a reasonable number 
of years, to be fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory primary 
education free of charge for all." 

‘That the universalization of the basic right to education is a problem 
which arises not only in the educationally less advanced countries, but 
also in other countries where the educational needs of steadily increasing 
populations have to be met, 

That the problem of the prolongation of compulsory education is in 
its turn becoming a major concern for the authorities in an increasing 
number of countries, including educationally less advanced countries 
with large urban and industrial centres, 

‘That the third International Conference on Public Education, held 
in Geneva in 1934, recognized that the problem of compulsory education 
and its prolongation takes different forms in different countries, and that 
the proposed solutions of it should take account of national, and in some 
cases regional and local, conditions, 

That the techniques of teaching and education to be employed should 
(a) serve to develop the potentialities of each culture in accordance with 
its historical traditions, and to encourage between the various cultures 
the harmony which will generate peace and concord; and (b) be kept 
in line with social economic developments, by means of international 
co-operation on the widest possible scale, 

The Conference then set out plans for the full enforcement of com- 
pulsory education and measures for applying these plans with 
due regard to the many economic, financial, social, geographical, 


n пт Gomes n Pi Eden (не, Reman get. Genev 
of Education, p. 94-5. (Publication No. 222.) 
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political and linguistic factors which differ widely from country 
to country. 

Table 13 shows the degree to which compulsory education had 
been achieved in the countries of the world in 1958. It should, 
however, be noted that the situation is constantly changing. * 

Тһе variations observed can be easily explained: it is the coun- 
tries where there are large rural areas and great differences in 
climate that find it most difficult to enforce school attendance for 
a sufficiently long period for the children to be able to retain in 
later life the knowledge they have gained at school. We shall come 
back to this problem shortly. 

Because people are scattered, because of the nature of the cli- 
mate or because of the different economic conditions prevailing 
in different regions, it may happen that the period of compulsory 
school attendance in the city areas of a particular country is 
different from that in the rural zones. The law does not always 
recognize this difference, although it is explicitly mentioned in 
some countries, such as Ecuador, where school attendance is 
compulsory for six years in the towns and for four years in the 
country districts, 

The age at which compulsory school attendance ends, depends, 
of course, on the length of the period of compulsory attendance 
and the age at which it begins. That is why it varies between 10 
years of age and 16 or 18. The age when it ends is an important 
consideration, If that age is fixed too low, there is a real danger 
that the child will leave school before he has received an intellec- 
tual, moral and social training which will remain with him for life, 
If it is fixed high, the very structure of the educational system will 
be affected, for the period of compulsory school attendance will 
extend beyond the duration of the primary school course and 
will come to an end during the secondary course; the relations 
between the two (problems of providing long or short courses and 
problems relating to the choice of courses, which we shall not 
deal with) affect the conception and content of school curricula. 

For example, a federal law which applies to all the Swiss cantons 
forbids the employment of children of less than 16 years of age 
in business or in industry, in any capacity whatever. Because of 
this law, all the cantons have extended the period of compulsory 
school attendance until that age. С 

There is also а psychological problem to be considered. Al- 
though the phenomena of puberty occur at different ages in 


1. Further information may be found in: Preparation and Iming of the Primary School Corrinlum,- 
Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International Bureau of Education, 1958, 195 р. 
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to cover the whole of the seven-year period of education. The 
other countries in this region are trying to organize primary edu- 
cation of six years’ duration to cover the period of compulsory 
schooling. 

At the conference held at Cairo in December 1954, the dele- 
gates of the Arab countries agreed unanimously: 


that compulsory education could not satisfactorily achieve the aims set 
out above if the course of instruction were limited to six years. The six- 
year course should at any rate be regarded as a minimum and it was 
agreed that any State operating a shorter period of compulsion should 
regard this as a temporary measure only and take steps to extend it as 
soon as possible. The delegates recognized that a longer period, to take 
in children up to the age of 14 years, was desirable but hardly practicable 
at present and that it was preferable in the meantime to concentrate 
efforts on extending the available facilities to reach all children in the 
6-12 year age group before taking steps to lengthen the school course. 
In its recommendation on this subject the conference proposed that once 
the minimum period of six years had become a reality for all children 
of this age-group, the duration should be progressively prolonged to a 
minimum of eight years in order to provide the full education needed by 
modern society." 


Similar trends can be observed in the countries of Central and 
South America, where, however, public opinion appears to be 
mainly concerned with the difference between standards of 
teaching in the towns and in the countryside. 

Тһе International Conference on Public Education held in 
1951 also made a statement on this important question (Recom- 
mendation No. 32): 


14. The term of compulsory education should not be too short, especially 
in countries where the language problem arises; a child should not 
leave school before what he learns in school is sufficiently consolidated 
to be lasting, and to enable him to play his full part in the life of the 
community; 

15. In countries where no legislation on compulsory education as yet 
exists, the minimum term of compulsory education should be fixed 
according to the principles of the preceding article, but not so as to 
run the risk of never being translated into practice; 

16. The lowering of the term of compulsory education, in countries where 
it has already been fixed at five, six, seven or more years, is inad- 
visable, even if a large proportion (50 per cent or more in some cases) 
of the children of school age are evading the compulsory education 
provisions; in such cases the enforcement plan should concentrate on 
gradually bringing practice into line with the law; 


1. Compulsory Education іп the Arab States, Paris, Unesco, 1956, p. 53. 
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17. In countries where compulsory education provisions will in all prob- 
ability be fully enforced in the near future, the number of children 
enrolled being already not less than 70-80 per cent of the number of 
children of school age, the term of compulsory education should be 
gradually extended to seven or eight years; 

18. The prolongation of compulsory education beyond the age of 14 or 15, 
on a full-time basis, or on a part-time basis within the framework 
of primary education or of a variety of secondary schools, is more 
especially to be encouraged in countries where compulsory education 
provisions are already fully enforced; 

19. The age at which children are authorized by law to take up employ- 
ment and the school-leaving age should be fixed in accordance with 
cach other; the maximum co-operation should exist between the 
national education and labour authorities; such co-operation should 
be established, moreover, at the international level as well, among 
the organizations concerned with compulsory education and those 
concerned with the conditions of work of children and young persons. * 


EDUGATION IN RURAL AREAS 


General problems 


Considering that ignorance among a large part of the rural population 
of the world, representing more than half mankind, is a major cause of 
disequilibrium and inevitably retards the progress of the nations, 

Considering that the position of rural children in some countries is in 
open contradiction with the principle of free and compulsory primary 
schooling for all, laid down in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 

Considering that the inequality of educational opportunity of which 
many country children are in fact the victims constitutes an injustice which 
urgently calls for a remedy, 

Considering that the increasing similarity of the country to the urban 
way of life, especially where improved transport methods and communi- 
cation techniques have been introduced, makes it imperative to give rural 
children educational opportunities equal to those provided for urban 
children, 

Considering that the rapid cultural, economic and social development 
of mankind requires a continuous process of readjustment on the part of 
all people, in rural as well as urban areas, 

Considering that the interdependence of cultural, economic and social 
factors is particularly evident in underdeveloped rural areas, and that 
consequently efforts to raise the standard of living require an overall 
plan for these areas, 

Considering that a constant awareness of the need for the conservation 
and wise use of natural resources is essential to the welfare of mankind, 


1. International Conferences on Public Education, op. cit., p. 97-8. 
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and that country dwellers have a primary concern and responsibility in 
this matter, 

Considering that the rural school, as also the urban school, should be a 
centre of culture and of social and economic progress for the whole com- 
munity, 

Considering that in some places rural school courses have been intro- 
duced which are as effective as those in urban areas, and that in some 
countries with acute rural education problems noteworthy progress has 
been made, 

Considering that in regions where there is a drift to the towns the edu- 
cation of country children raises special problems arising from the need 
to retain capable teachers in rural areas, 

Considering that international co-operation should help to provide 
facilities for rural education in all countries, and for this purpose will 
require positive assistance from national and international organizations, 

Considering that, in spite of their similar aspirations, countries in 
different circumstances will need to find different solutions for their problem 
of providing education in rural areas. . . .' 


Тһе above is (һе preamble to Recommendation No. 47, addressed 
to ministries of education, concerning facilities for education in 
rural areas, which was unanimously adopted at the twenty-first 
International Conference on Public Education held in Geneva 
in July 1958. 

Mr. Matta Akrawi, who presented the introductory report, 
declared that ‘half of the population of the globe suffers from 
living conditions which are difficult for the representative of a 
country of advanced civilization to imagine'.? 

We recall the words of a primary education inspector from one 
of the overseas countries: “You don't understand! When I see а 
blackboard in one of the classrooms I am inspecting, I say to 
myself “Неге is а well-equipped classroom!” * 

In countries that are more or less well developed, there is no 
great difference between schools in the country and those in the 
towns, and the problems that have to be solved are concerned 
with organizing pre-vocational or extension courses for pupils 
who have completed the school course, and particularly with ways 
of ensuring that pupils who can benefit from secondary education 
have access to it. 

Special problems arise, however, in some highly-developed coun- 
tries where, owing to their historical evolution, a comparatively 
educated section lives side by side with large numbers of indigenous 
inhabitants who have retained their traditional ways of life and 


1. Ibid., p. 199-200. 
2. Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1958, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, 
International Bureau of Education, 1959. Minutes of the eleventh meeting, p. 92. 
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ideas. In this type of case, the situation is similar to that of a coun- 
try with sparsely populated rural areas, whatever kind of areas 
they may be. Here, the problem of primary education is essentially 
that of rural education, which itself offers variations according to 
the ethnic compostion of the population. It may be homogeneous 
and highly developed, or it may be made up ofa majority of im- 
migrants and a minority of indigenous inhabitants, presenting 
marked differences in their cultural and economic development. 

In most of these countries the organization of rural education 
is governed by economic and social considerations which are likely 
to lead to a shortening of the school course, so that the children 
cannot receive а normal primary education. Sometimes, pupils 
attend school for only two years, and very often for only three or 
four. In countries where the period of school attendance is shorter 
in the country than in the towns, not all the children in the rural 
areas attend school—far from it! 


When the countries of western Europe and North America established 
their systems of compulsory education in the course of the nineteenth 
century, they reduced illiteracy gradually by educating increasing num- 
bers of children. This took a generation or two and sometimes more. 
But the problem is different today. Life moves much faster. 

In the nineteenth century, nations could await the gradual spread of 
education. For the underdeveloped nations of today the problem is 
much more urgent. 

"The rest of the world is moving so rapidly that their slow progress will 
leave them outdistanced by other nations. On the other hand, modern 
education in illiterate communities so changes the life and outlook of the 
young as to create a large gap between them and their parents. The 
result is conflict as much in the home as in national life, a conflict which 
leads to youth feeling frustrated and therefore explosive. 

For this reason, there have been attempts, especially in the last three 
decades, to establish educational programmes for illiterate adults. These 
programmes have gradually been broadened and have come to be known 
under various names, the most current of which is fundamental education, 
i.e., an education with a practical bias which, while eliminating illiteracy, 
attempts to help raise the standard of living of the people. In some 
countries with very limited resources, the question has been raised whether 
precedence should be given to the primary education of children or to 
the fundamental education of those who missed school. Most countries 
in South Asia are beginning to adopt both programmes at the same time. 
No serious educator will question that the most effective method of ap- 
proach is this double attack on ignorance. But the question remains, 
how to organize the two approaches so that they will strengthen and 
reinforce each other. At present the two methods are kept more or less 
apart; a more integrated approach is needed. In some countries, the 
social (village) welfare centre, with a clinic, a co-operative and staff to 
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conduct agricultural extension and encourage local industries and handi- 
crafts, serves as the focus of this attempt to raise the standard of living. 
Literacy classes and a school for children are more or less appended to 
the programme. In other countries, the school itself becomes the centre 
of this activity and the concept of a ‘community school”! for both young 
and adult has arisen. The last word in this respect has not yet been 
said, and there is room for a great deal of experimentation. ? 


From the results obtained we can judge of the usefulness of com- 
munity schools; in the course of one generation, the establishment 
and extension of such schools will enable rural education to be 
further adapted to suit the needs of the people. 

Pedro Orata found that the results indicated: first, that the 
Indian people could learn within a year, if given a chance, to 
take the responsibility for the management of their affairs; second, 
that the mixing of practical activities with school work did not 
slow down pupils' progress in the regular subjects; third, that the 
teachers enjoyed the work even though they had to devote much 
more than the official time to it.* 

Тһе efforts undertaken in various countries for the promotion 
of fundamental education and the establishment of community 
schools have shown the importance of using the indigenous culture 
and folklore of the various localities. The village theatre, the puppet 
theatre and the songs and dances of South and South-East Asia 
are long-established traditional activities which are still very much 
alive, and which can be used to advantage in the education of 
both adults and children. Such traditional means have proved 
invaluable—even more so, perhaps, than audio-visual aids. If 
these aids are not very carefully used, they may have the effect 
of alienating people in rural areas from customs which could still 
enrich their lives and help them to adapt themselves to new ways 
of thinking and acting. 

However the rural areas develop and whatever the rate of pro- 
gress, a healthy, stable national life is impossible unless the local 
communities are active, and retain their fundamental charac- 
teristics. The purpose of education is not to uproot people so that 
they become foreigners in their own country, but rather to give 
them a, fresh outlook and new abilities, to produce men and women 


1. In this connexion, see "The Community School: its significance for fundamental education 
programmes’, Education Abstracts, Vol. УП, No. 3, March 1955, Paris, Unesco, especially 
Abstract No 1, ‘National Society for the Study of Education’, The Community School, ed. by 
Nelson В. Henry, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, 292 р. 

2. Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific, Paris, Unesco, 1953, р. 20. 

3. ‘Rural Education and the Training of Rural School Teachers’, Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 9-10, November-December 1955, Paris, Unesco; Abstract No. 95, on Fundamental Edu- 
cation in an Amerindian Community, by Pedro T. Orata, Washington, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 1953, 220 p. 
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who can play their proper part in the life of their nation, and make 
their own distinctive contribution to it. In planning rural education 
therefore, local needs and interests should be taken into account; 
and the first essential is that school curricula should be drawn 
up on the basis of the resources available in the community. 


[In Africa], apart from the nomadism prevailing in some of the countries, 
there are two demographic factors . . . which are worth mentioning: the 
high rate of increase of the population in some areas, and the high per- 
centage of persons under 20 years of age. A third significant charac- 
teristic is the trend, particularly marked since the last world war, towards 
migration . . . , due to the expansion of modern economic sectors in many 
states and territories consequent on the development of the mining, manu- 
facturing and building industries, public works and trade. . . . 

From a general standpoint, the characteristic feature of the region 
covered by the term ‘tropical Africa’ is the wide variety of structures and 
stages of social and cultural evolution and economic development. The 
differences—whether in population conditions (sometimes very scattered 
and sometimes highly concentrated), ways of life and farming systems, 
or languages and religions—are very striking. Social evolution, too, has 
proceeded at very unequal rates, mainly because the penetration of 
European economic and educational systems has also been unequally 
rapid or extensive. One of the consequences . . . has been increasing 
differentiation into social categories other than those of traditional 


African societies; the status and social role of African women, too, have 
changed.! 


There are other regions, however, where the population is still 
at a much lower stage of economic development; the stage where 
the need to produce foodstuffs to ensure subsistence has so far 
prevented any passage to the cultivation of crops that could 
create currents of trade and so help to raise the standard of living. 
In these circumstances, the inhabitants of the rural areas are not 
yet in a position to value the benefits conferred by education. 
Where schools have been set up, attendance is very irregular, for 
еуеп young children can do useful work. Under these conditions, 
it is not to be wondered at that the education is of poorer quality 
than in properly organized schools in which absenteeism has 
gradually been eliminated. 

A further difficulty is concerned with teaching staff, for it is by 
no means easy to find good teachers who are willing to undertake 
rural teaching. As the education system developed in the towns, 
long before it did in the country areas, rural districts have not 
produced as many teachers who received their own education 


1. "Provisional report on the needs of Tropical Africa in the field of primary and secondary edu- 
cation’, Unesco document, 15 January 1960, prepared for the Meeting of Ministers or Direc- 
tors of Education of Tropical African countries, Addis Ababa, 16-20 February 1960, р. 4-5. 
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in the country and are able to understand country life. People 
brought up in the towns are unwilling to go and live precarious 
lives in places that are without the amenities to which they are 
accustomed (means of transport and communication, good water 
supply, decent housing, electricity, medical services, such things 
as libraries, museums, plays and concerts, educational facilities 
for their children and so on). Even those students in teacher 
training schools who were born in the country, once they have 
experienced the comfort and the amenities of town life, do not 
want to go back to the village from which they came. Both groups, 
in short, realize that there will be few opportunities for further 
promotion, and that loneliness is extremely hard to endure. They 
know, moreover, that as a rule village schools are comparatively 
ill-equipped. The authorities are much more concerned with schools 
in urban areas, because urban people are more outspoken and 
better organized. Unfortunately they do not give the same atten- 
tion to rural areas; consequently, the gulf between urban and rural 
schools grows wider from the point of view of quality as well as 
from that of quantity. 

It will be seen, then, that there is still an enormous difference 
between the conditions, facilities and results of the education 
system in urban areas and in country districts, particularly in the 
vast stretches of Asia and Africa. The difficulties met with in rural 
areas are much more far-reaching than those usually dealt with 
by central or regional school authorities. Education and teaching 
programmes cannot be divorced from wider programmes for im- 
proving economic conditions in rural districts and providing the 
essential amenities of life in those sectors. The problems of rural 
education, therefore, cannot be treated in isolation; they are 
intimately connected with rural problems in general. It is impos- 
sible to provide a sound system of universal education unless such 
fundamental problems as those relating to transport and com- 
munications, the provision of health services, the status of women, 
the development of backward and under-privileged groups in 
society, the assimilation of minorities, etc., are satisfactorily solved. 

It is therefore absolutely essential to co-ordinate plans for 
the expansion and improvement of primary education with 
general plans for the comprehensive development of the country 
as a whole. No country can make a lop-sided development in edu- 
cation alone; its progress in this sector can always be taken as a 
good index of general progress in all walks of life.! 


т. See supporting ‘Document to the Working Paper’, 30 November 1959, prepared for the Regional 
Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member States on Primary Education, Karachi, 28 Decem 
ber 1959 to 9 January 1960, p. 25-26. 
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It should be remembered, however, that those who live in rural 
areas, whether adults or children, are increasingly able to enjoy 
the same possibilities of securing information as those who live in 
urban areas. This is a new factor in the situation, and its impor- 
tance is bound to increase. From the point of view of the right to 
education, the extension of rural education is obviously both a 
human duty and a political necessity. But it is now becoming a 
need, and even a demand, of those who have no access to culture, 
as soon as they realize (through such information media as radio 
and cinemas) how much even elementary education can contri- 
bute towards improving their standard of living. Even if rural 
school pupils are to stay on the land, the progressive industrializ- 
ation and mechanization of agriculture make it necessary for them 
to have a range of knowledge and techniques which their parents 
were able to do without, a range which they will need to be more 
and more capable of putting to practical use. 


Sparsely populated areas 


In vast rural areas, many children are unable to go to school be- 
cause dwellings are so scattered that the school is too far away 
from their homes. This makes it difficult to maintain small village 
schools. In industrialized countries, the same problem arises for a 
very different reason; attendance at rural schools falls off because 
of the drift away from the country. 

The same solution has been suggested for both problems, a 
solution made possible by improved communications; namely, 
that arrangements should be made to pick pupils up and drive 
them to school, so that they can be brought together in better 
equipped central schools. This trend towards grouping pupils 
from a number of country districts (after the first years of the pri- 
mary school course, or even, in the case of pupils living in very 
remote districts, at the beginning of the primary course) can be 
seen in varying degrees in a number of countries. 

These centralized schools usually cover the whole of the primary 
course and part or all of the secondary course. In most cases, pupils 
travel to school by the daily transport services, either free of charge 
or at a reduced price. In one country out of ten, approximately, 
this system is combined with that of boarding-schools. In one 
country out of twenty, boarding-schools provide the main solution 
to the problem. These are more particularly the countries where 
communications are still difficult. 

From the teaching standpoint, the centralized school system has 
definite advantages for the pupils, as well as for the teachers, who 
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are relieved of their isolation. Cogent arguments, can, however, 
be brought against it from the point of view of education and of 
the influence exerted by the school and its teachers on the rural 
community. It is easy to understand, therefore, why governments 
hesitate to adopt one system rather than the other. 

In Asia, it has become clear that, in spite of the advantages 
offered by comprehensive-type schools, single-teacher schools 
should be retained in many countries, especially in regions with 
a scattered population.! 

Тһе following arguments have been adduced in support of this 
point of view: (a) The rural school is a real home in which 
everyone participates in a common interest; (b) Work in a rural 
school is related to the life of the district and has a real purpose 
and meaning; (c). Country life means an abundance of plant and 
animal life, nearness to the soil; (d) Materials for teaching are 
plentiful; (e) There are fewer children and smaller classes; (f) 
Daily programmes and activities are more flexible; (g) There are 
opportunities for participation in community life; (h) Teaching 
in a small rural school is a real challenge. 

In all the States of Australia, small rural schools have been 
regrouped in larger school centres, the pupils being collected by 
bus. As a result, primary school pupils reach an excellent standard 
in the basic subjects—reading, writing and arithmetic—as the 
centralized system ensures that all receive teaching of good quali- 
ty. It has certain disadvantages, however, and for this reason 
other solutions have been considered. 


[In Czechoslovakia] in spite of requests to do away with schools having 
but few classes and to set up central schools, the system of a small village 
school with one or two teachers has been retained for the following reas- 
ons: (a) the school and the teacher are called upon to play a major role 
in the economic and cultural evolution of the villages; to deprive a village 
of its school would result in a serious and regrettable slowing up of poli- 
tical, cultural and economic development; (b) in numerous communities 
the villagers are so attached to their school that they would not allow it 
to be closed; they do all they can to improve working conditions for the 
teacher; (c) it would not be right to deprive young children of family life 
by sending them to a boarding school, or to expose them to the fatigue of 
daily transport to a central school. Children in small village schools 
have the same curricula and textbooks as the others. Attempts are being 
made to send them teachers who are specially qualified and have several 


1. See Compulsory Education іп South Asia and the Pacific, Paris, Unesco, 1954, р. 124. 

2. ‘Rural Education and the Training of Rural School Teachers’, Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 9-10, November-December 1955, Paris, Unesco; Abstract No. 99, "Tennessee. State 
Department of Education’, Living and Learning in Small Rural Schools, Nashville, Tennessee, 


1943, 129 pages. 
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years’ teaching experience; these receive а special salary. These teachers 
are advised to use methods of individual work, and classes are kept as 
small as possible.* 


The USSR is at present extending the network of boarding- 
schools, thus eliminating daily journeys to and from school, facili- 
tating the organization of school work and leisure activities and 
giving more scope for the educative influence of teachers.? 
А possible objection to boarding-schools is that they tend to loosen 
the ties between children and their families and relieve the latter 
of a large part of their responsibilities. 

Some countries favour an unusual solution, the intensive use 
of audio-visual media and correspondence teaching. These are 
‘used systematically to provide instruction out of school for 
children in particularly isolated areas, as well as for handicapped 
children and those whose parents are constantly moving about. 
Parents are responsible for the supervision of their children’s 
work, which obviously implies a very high cultural level in the bulk 
of the population. Travelling teachers visit homes. This system is 
particularly developed in Australia . . . where pupils even have 
two-way radio sets. It also occurs that correspondence teaching 
is used for pupils at secondary level in regions where the area ac- 
cessible to them contains only primary schools. Their work is in 
that case supervised by the primary teacher, but organized in 
assignments sent to them by post. A parallel system is sometimes 
also used for teaching technical and specialized subjects in classes 
for older children. One may easily imagine the assistance that 
television will provide in this field’.* 


School attendance 


One of the chief obstacles to the success of school education in rural 
districts is that there is а falling-off in numbers as pupils pass from 
one class to the class above. The situation could be represented 
diagrammatically by a pyramid, with the top representing the 
higher classes. During his school career, a child may drop out before 
completing the course; the phenomenon of dropping out exists when 
many such cases occur. A child staying on at school may be 


1. Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1958, op. cit, p. 76-7. 

2. "Boarding schools appeared to be a most successful form of education and training for the 
building of a communist society, which explains their large-scale development’. Report by 
Ukraine to the twenty-second International Conference on Public Education. In International 
Yearbook of Education, Vol. ХХІ, 1959. Paris, Unesco, and Geneva, International Bureau of 
Education, 1960, p. 426. 

3. Facilities for Education in Rural Areas, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International Bureau of Education, 


1958, p. 34 
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obliged to repeat а grade, to do the same work as in the previous year; 
the general form of which is termed repetition. Both phenomena 
result in a high degree of wastage, which in some country areas 
is so marked that about half the pupils are in the two lowest 
classes, and sometimes the number of pupils enrolled in the second 
year is barely 60 per cent of first-year enrolments. 

Recently published Brazilian statistics are highly instructive 
in this connexion, and show clearly the magnitude of the problem 
of school non-attendance in countries with extensive rural areas 
(see Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
тана жын T — 

Less than 1 year 104 348 8.7 
1 year 506 733 42.1 
2 years 152 321 12.6 
3 years III 400 9.2 
4 years 143 546 11.9 
5 уеатз 125 513 10.4 
6 уеатв 49 698 41 
7 years 10018 оо 

Total I 204 477 100.0 


"These data were obtained by a study of the behaviour of a generation 
during a five-year school curriculum. . . . It appears from the table that, 
out of all the pupils enrolling in Brazilian primary schools, more than 
50 per cent leave during or at the end of their first year's schooling. Ac- 
cording to these data, the average time during which Brazilian children 
attend school is less than 2.5 years.! 


Brazil is by no means the only country in this position. Apart from 
the difficulties arising from the fact that the population is widely 
scattered, pupils may lose interest because they want to go to work 
ав soon as possible. They fail to grasp the importance of education 
or of acquiring knowledge which they consider useless for their im- 
mediate purposes. Many other children leave school for a variety 
of reasons, some of which are closely connected with the type of 
education provided. Often it is a question of an unsuitable curri- 
culum; the children become discouraged because the school 
expects them to do work of which they are not capable, or the 
parents may think that the school is not giving the pupils the 
education they need. Quite frequently, a pupil leaves school 


1. World Survey of Education: II—Primary Education, Paris, Unesco, 1958, р. 173. 
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because he has failed his examinations or because he has had to 
repeat a year more than once. One way in which the problem of 
school attendance should be tackled, therefore, is to pay more 
careful attention to the needs and abilities of the child. 

In countries which have a school absentee problem—and, 
indeed, in all countries—the authorities should certainly see that 
curricula are adapted to the requirements of everyday life and the 
conditions in which the pupils live, and that the methods used 
are related to the children's experience and interests. Where neces- 
sary, out-of school activities and the various forms of social assis- 
tance can also contribute towards reaching the same goal. The 
International Conference on Public Education did not overlook 
these pedagogical aspects of compulsory education, and in 1951 
recommended that: 


In order that parents should appreciate school work and welcome compul- 
sory education for their children, schools should be integrated as closely 
as possible with the community; they should play their part in raising 
living standards in the community, and in its social, economic, civic, 
artistic and cultural advance. With these ends in view, schools should 
adopt curricula adapted to the children, and techniques such as active 
methods, which relate education to the children's surroundings, arouse 
their interest, and make them wish to improve their surroundings. Schools 
should also profit from the experiments and pilot-projects made in the 
field of fundamental education.* 


Poe 

The other factor in the problem is the attitude of families who 
sacrifice the child’s chances of completing the normal period of 
compulsory education (and perhaps of continuing his studies, in 
the care of the gifted child). They sacrifice this future to the im- 
mediate prospect of the extra money he can earn—which, it must 
be admitted, is often really needed. This aspect of the question is 
still too important to be neglected by school authorities and 
the public, and legal and educational measures to reduce or 
eliminate the harmful consequences of such a situation should 
be examined and applied. 

A publication issued jointly by Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education? gives full information on free compulsory 
schooling, steps taken to encourage school attendance, special 
problems arising in connexion with schooling for children whose 
parents have no fixed abode (nomads, bargees’ children living on 
board) and exemptions provided for in certain bodies of law. It 


1. International Conferences on Public Education, op. cit., p. 99. 
я. Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International Bureau of Edu 
cation, 1951, 168 p. 
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also lists measures taken or proposed, to facilitate the general 
enforcement of compulsory schooling (training of teachers, buil- 
ding of schools, provision of transport, and social assistance). 

In the countries which cannot yet enforce compulsory schooling 
for a fixed period, a considerable proportion of the children who 
enter school, particularly in rural areas, do not stay there long 
enough to ensure permanent functional literacy. Authoritative 
statements from many countries have emphasized the limited 
value of brief periods of schooling and the intolerable waste of 
educational resources when children drop out after one or two 
years of school. In India, for example, ‘it will be admitted that 
even four years of schooling is hardly adequate to give permanent 
literacy and any shorter period is a national wastage’.! 

At the conference on education in British Tropical Africa held 
in 1952, the West Africa Study Group expressed the view that 
*a course of less than five years or one which ends before the age 
of тг is unlikely by itself to have much permanent value’. 

In 1924, a joint commission on American and Filipino educa- 
tion, the Monroe Survey Commission, found that adults who had 
attended school for only three years had almost entirely lost any 
real knowledge of English, which they had learnt as the language 
of instruction, whereas those who had attended school for seven 
years retained their knowledge. Other research studies showed 
that four years' school attendance was not enough, whereas if 
schooling continued for a fifth or a sixth year satisfactory and last- 
ing results in reading and writing could be obtained. W. S. Gray 
has shown that an average person requires four or five years’ 
study in order to attain functional literacy.? 

If these problems are to be solved, the school system must ob- 
viously be developed, so that compulsory education can be intro- 
duced and the quality of the teaching improved; when parents 
and children are convinced of the value of education, coercive 
measures will be unnecessary. 

Тһе East and Central Africa Study Group of the Conference 
on Education in British Tropical Africa (1952) came to the con- 
clusion that “һе extent of the wastage in the schools of East and 
Central Africa is at present so great in all territories that it detracts 
very largely from the efficiency of the educational system and leads 
to an immense waste of money and, what is even more important, 
of good human material. This came to us as a shock’, the authors 


1. Ministry of Education, Progress of Education in India, 1947-52, Delhi, 1953, p. 19. 

2. The Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, African Education: a study of educational policy 
and practices in British Tropical Africa, Oxford, 1953, p. 19. 

з. W. S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and Writing, Paris, Unesco; Hatier, 1956, p. 24 el seq. 
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continue, ‘but it is so familiar a feature of the educational land- 
scape that there is a danger of its being accepted as inevitable’.t 


Equality of opportunity in schooling and education 


It is a basic principle of democratic education that country children 
should have the same educational opportunities as town children. 
The educational facilities provided in rural areas must, therefore, 
be developed to the level of those available in the towns. In most 
countries which have large rural areas the principal objective at 
present is the development of education in urban district (this is 
mainly for the reasons mentioned above). But stress must continue 
to be laid on the right of all children, wherever they are born and 
whatever the conditions under which they live, to receive an ade- 
quate education. This is the first stage that must be reached; the 
second is that they must be able to continue their education and 
their intellectual training to as high a level as their abilities permit. 
Every human being should be able to share fully in the progress 
of modern civilization, with all the opportunities it offers for 
development. But only by acquiring a sound education and a 
good general culture will he be able to develop his personality 
fully and decide on what course he wants his life to take. 

The very first right that children in rural areas should enjoy is 
therefore the right to compulsory education for as long a period 
as children in the towns (a right which is far from being granted 
everywhere, and is sometimes even disputed). Their second right 
is that they should receive a ‘liberal’ education, which is not con- 
fined to training for the occupation the child is expected to engage 
in when he reaches adult years. 

It must be remembered, too, that rural schools have still another 
purpose; like city schools they must be concerned with the training 
of future leaders. This is a further reason why curricula and sylla- 
buses for country schools should be so planned as to meet the partic- 
ular needs of the rural area. At the same time, it should be made 
sure that there is no difference between the quality of the education 
they give and the quality of the education that is available to 
children in town. All children should have equal opportunities. 

A conference on rural education was held at the White House 
in 1944. It was attended by 2g0 specialists in education, public 
administration, labour questions, industry and agriculture, who 
came together to examine the problems and the needs of rural 
school pupils and to put forward plans for action in this field. The 


1. The Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, of. cit., p. 77- 
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charter of education for rural children, which they drew up, contains 
the following provisions of permanent importance and worth: 


(a) Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary 


education. 
(b) Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary 
education. 


(c) Every rural child has the right to an educational programme that 
bridges the gap between home and school, and between school and 
adult life. 

(d) Every rural child has the right through his school to health services, 
educational and vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational 
activities, and where needed, school lunches and transportation 
facilities at public expense. 

(e) Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators who know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively 
with the problems peculiar to rural schools. 

(f) Every rural child has the right to educational service and guidance 
during the entire year and full-time attendance for at least twelve 
years in a school that is open for not less than nine months in each 
year. 

(g) Every rural child has the right through the school to participate in 
community life and culture. 

(h) Every rural child has the right to a local school system sufficiently 
strong to provide all the services required for a modern education. 

(i) Every rural child has the right to have tax resources of his com- 
munity, state and nation used to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational opportunity. 


In its Recommendation No. 47, concerning facilities for education 
in rural areas, the International Conference on Public Education 
(1958) stated that: 


22. Every possible means should be employed to ensure that rural school 
curricula and syllabuses are not inferior in quality or in scope to those 
of urban schools, and that they enable primary pupils to acquire the 
skills, knowledge and processes of thinking which are essential for 
proceeding to secondary education without a break in continuity, 
in the same way as urban schoolchildren. 

23. Nevertheless, teaching in rural schools, without being vocational in 
character, should draw its inspiration from the life and work of the 
countryside and should contribute to the development of a practical 
outlook, the improvement of life in the rural community and an 
awareness of the relationship between this improvement and a wise 
use of natural resources. 


1. ‘Rural Education and the Training of Rural School Teachers’, Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, 
No. 9-то, November-December 1955. Paris, Unesco; Abstract No. 103, The White House 
Conference, Washington, National Education Association of the United States, 1945, 272 p. 

2. International Conferences on Public Education, ор. cit., p. 203. 
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'The task of organizing rural education which faces countries in 
the course of development is a tremendous one and it is desirable 
that they should be given all the assistance they need. Their 
anxiety to make up lost ground is understandable, but it is to be 
hoped that they will succeed in finding rational solutions and that 
the attainment of their legitimate ambitions will not be prejudiced 
by the adoption of ill-considered methods. There can be no pos- 
sible comparison between their school systems, which are only now 
being established or extended, and those of countries in which the 
structure of public education has been built up over a period of 
a century or more. They may be tempted to imitate the systems 
adopted in such countries—particularly as regards their curricula 
and syllabuses, even though those curricula and syllabuses -are 
open to serious criticism. 

But here they have the opportunity not to repeat the mistakes 
others have made, but to profit by their experiences; and they 
should not hesitate to adopt the various recommendations and 
suggestions made by so many international organizations (Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education), teachers’ associations, 
genetic psychologists and experimental educationalists, in favour 
of types of education that are primarily based on recognition 
of the child’s possibilities and rights. 
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CURRICULA AND SYLLABUSES: 
TRADITIONS 
AND PRESENT TRENDS 


СНАРТЕЕ 1 


THE MEANING OF THE TERMS 
‘CURRICULUM’ AND ‘SYLLABUS’ 


It is hard enough to make a comparative study of primary edu- 
cation in the various countries from the point of view of the actual 
length of the period of compulsory schooling, the age at which it 
begins, and the number of hours per week or of weeks per year 
when teachers and pupils attend school. It is a still more difficult 
and intricate task to compare the different conceptions of the pri- 
mary school, its aims and methods, and to determine with any 
degree of accuracy what knowledge the teachers are expected to 
impart to the various age-groups, and how both teachers and 
pupils carry out their work. These difficulties are reflected in the 
terms curriculum and syllabus, which are often used as if they were 
interchangeable. 

There is an amazing variety of names for administrative docu- 
ments which are used for exactly the same purpose, for example: 
programme of instruction; programmy nagal’noj skoly; syllabus; curriculum 
development; study guides; teachers’ guide; programmes d'enseignement; 
programme détaillé de l'enseignement primaire; plan d'études et instructions 
générales; plan d'études et programme des écoles primaires élémentaires; 
plan d'études et buts de l'enseignement; plan d'études et instructions pédago- 
giques; guide et plan d'études de l'enseignement primaire; plan d'éducation; 
plan des activités; Bildungsplan; Lehrplan; planes y programas de estudio; 
programmi didattici, etc. 

An analysis of these terms—and still more a study of the docu- 
ments themselves—will reveal that two different but closely con- 
nected aspects of the daily work of teacher and pupils are referred 
to, in some cases together and in others separately. On the one 
hand there is instruction in the strictest sense of the term, i.e , the 
exposition of facts and the teaching of skills to be mastered by 
the pupils, and on the other, the whole of the school and out-of- 
School activities and the way in which they are carried out. One 
aspect is the work of teaching and instruction, summed up in the 
list of requirements for each subject of study, while the other is 
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the whole body of activities which make up a general education. 

Let us examine recent usage of the terms curriculum and syllabus. 

Originally curriculum was a document showing for each cycle 
or year of the school course, the graded standards of skills and 
knowledge in each subject which formed the basis of the elemen- 
tary education provided by the primary school. This sequence in 
the acquisition of knowledge was prescribed so as to ensure logical 
progression and gradation of difficulty. The curriculum was often 
accompanied by a time-table showing the distribution of the 
various subjects over the week and the time allotted to each sub- 
ject per week, or even per day. 

Тһе practice of limiting the curriculum to a list of the subjects 
to be taught, arose, no doubt, from the idea which was general 
when primary education was introduced and which is still common, 
although people do not realize it and would be unwilling to admit 
it—the idea that education means instruction. 

At the beginning of the last century, Herbart, as we know, 
maintained this conception. Philosophers like Herbart held that 
morality and virtue derived from our ideas, which were the pro- 
duct of our knowledge, which in turn was based on our sensations. 
If we accept this point of view, it is natural and right to regard 
teaching and the acquisition of knowledge as the alpha and omega 
of every aspect of school work—indeed the only imaginable aim, 
since the one object would be to furnish the mind. According to 
this view, the primary school gives instruction and, ipso facto, it 
educates. 

Contemporary psychology has given abundant proof of the mis- 
takes of Herbartian thinking. Yet we must give Herbart credit for 
providing the young science of pedagogy with a doctrine and 
methodology which, for more than a century, have enabled the 
primary school to attain its objectives and primary school teachers 
to carry out their work methodically and with success. He should 
not be held responsible for the systematizing in which his successors 
engaged, nor for the fact that educational procedures are still 
based on a tradition of instruction and a theoretical justification 
which have become both indefensible and harmful. 

As, slowly and cautiously, ideas evolved, owing partly to the 
advances made in child study and partly to changes in social con- 
ditions, so the concept of instruction came to be separated from that 
of education—or, rather, the fact had to be accepted that instruc- 
tion is one thing and education another. 

At a time when it is becoming more and more evident that edu- 
cational and pedagogical terms used should, wherever possible, 
have a universal application and always refer to the same object 
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or the same concept, it seems desirable to make a clear distinction 
between curriculum and syllabus, and to do away with the am- 
biguous term ‘programme’. We still hear teachers say things like 
‘The programme is too heavy’ or ‘I shall never get through my 
programme’, meaning the amount of knowledge their pupils ought 
to acquire by the examination day, that is, the quality and quan- 
tity of instruction they should have received. 

A syllabus, as the French term plan d'études clearly indicates, 
affords precise information as to quantity—the amount of know- 
ledge to be imparted by the teacher to his pupils, in each subject, 
in the course of the school year. A curriculum shows by what kind 
of educational activities the teacher will fulfil the requirements 
of the syllabus. The syllabus prescribes the content of the teaching 
to be given and the curriculum prescribes the method to be used. 
The curriculum is primarily concerned with method and therefore 
with education; it is made up of pedagogical directives, intended 
to provide assistance, advice, suggestions and information to assist 
the teacher in carrying out his task successfully. It must be 
admitted that in some cases it is not easy to distinguish clearly 
between a curriculum and a syllabus. 

This, for example, is the state of affairs which arises as a result 
of the choice which has to be made, at the beginning of the primary 
school course, regarding the general concept of education. If this 
concept is based on adult logic and on the application of 
Descartes’ principles of method, we have a syllabus. If, on the other 
hand, the educational activities are based on the postulates of 
genetic psychology, and if account is taken of the child’s syncre- 
tism and the function of globalization, then syllabus and cur- 
riculum are inextricably interwoven—or, rather, it is impossible 
to determine precisely the order in which knowledge and skills are 
to be acquired, and the quantity of instruction to be received, for 
both these factors depend on the successful accomplishment of a 
sequence of achievements, the timing of which is unpredictable. 
In this case, the syllabus can offer only very general information 
concerning the objectives to be achieved, without any attempt at 
systematization and without going into details. 

While it is somewhat difficult to draw a definite distinction 
between curricula and syllabuses, we can, however, point to cer- 
tain specific features of the ideas expressed by these words. 

A syllabus, whether or not it contains suggestions or advice on 
methods, is usually binding on the teacher, who is not free to do 
more than adapt the content of the syllabus to local geographical 
and social conditions. A curriculum is more concerned with the edu- 
cation that children should receive from the school, and it indicates 
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the procedures, methods and activities by which such education 
is to be provided. In the first case, the main objective is the mastery 
of facts, and in the second, the acquisition of habits and attitudes 
which will determine the way children behave and the things 
they do. 

At the risk of over-simplification, therefore, school systems may 
be regarded as falling into two groups. In the larger of these, a 
programme of instruction—which is really a syllabus—is drawn 
up, and standards are set, to which all the teachers must conform ; 
in the most typical cases, the requirements decided upon by the 
central authority are set out in great detail.! In the other group, 
the teacher is largely left free to direct his own work. He is respon- 
sible both for his methods and the choice of subjects which the 
pupils are to study, so as to reach a certain educational level. This 
system supposes, of course, that the teacher has received an ade- 
quate professional training and education, and that he is fully 
alive to his responsibilities. 

Тһе fact that in countries where this second system is applied 
the results are such that not only is it maintained, but efforts are 
made to extend it and to demonstrate its superiority, shows 
that it could be introduced gradually in other countries if more 
importance were attached to the work of teachers and to their 
professional training. Under suitable conditions there can be no 
questioning the effectiveness of a type of school education which 
takes for its object the full development of the child and his moral 
and social qualities—not neglecting the purely instructional aspect 
of schooling but assigning it certain limits and a specific purpose. 

The curricula followed in such schools are, as a rule, con- 
siderably influenced by leading contemporary psychologists and 
educationists, and their educational methods are more progressive 
than those adopted where there is a requirement to follow a 
prescribed syllabus. This requirement seems to afford school au- 
thorities and parents an illusory security which explains its main- 
tenance. This feeling of security arises from the satisfaction of seeing 
the children, at any rate those who attend regularly, add year by 
year to their stock of knowledge; and neither teachers, nor parents 
appear to think it equally important that the pupils should be 
receiving a real education—although this lack will have its effects 
on their moral development in later life. 


1. In L'école libératrice (Paris, November 1957, р. 171), A. Ferré speaks of "the detailed instructions 
given in some “programmes”, which sometimes rival the precision of clockwork, both in that 
they are divided up into sections to be learnt in a term or a month, which must be studied 
neither too soon nor too late, and in that they include lists of compulsory terms to be used or 
subjects to be taught’, 
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АП this should not be taken to mean that a curriculum-cum- 
syllabus is a bad thing in itself; it is not so much its content, as the 
way in which this content is applied, that is open to criticism. 

From a practical point of view, it must be remembered that, 
having regard to various factors which will be examined later, the 
paramount consideration in the preparation of curricula and syl- 
labuses must be the professional ability of the teaching staff. Each 
country should make an objective evaluation of the ability of its 
teachers, and draw up its own curriculum accordingly, in the 
light of its own needs and resources, with more or less detailed 
methodological prescriptions. The actual syllabus may be much 
the same in different countries, since, in the section of primary 
education with which we are concerned, the subjects to be taught 
are essentially the same everywhere. 

In the Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, edited by М. 5. 
Monroe, а comparison is made between traditional teaching and 
modern education. The following comparative table (see Table 15), 
which is given in the Encyclopaedia, appears to bear out our distinc- 
tion between syllabuses and curricula. 


‘TABLE 15 


From (syllabus) То (curriculum) 

т. Purpose of cur- Informational and Concern for child growth 
riculum develop- disciplinary and development; insight 
ment into contemporary рго- 

blems; effective learning; 
teacher growth 

2. Leadership in Subject specialists Teachers, supervisors, psy- 
curriculum and college professors ^ chologists, specialists, and 
development parents, working together 

3. Methods Armchair Development and experi- 

mental 

4. Content Subject matter to be Functional content and 

mastered activities; subject matter 
and experiences correlative 

5. Appraisal Subject matter tests Consideration of attitudes, 


appreciations, methods of 
work and thinking, ability 
to use facts in relation to 
behaviour 


1. Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, ed. W. S. Monroe, revised edition, New York, 1952, p. 308. 
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While in theory, these two conceptions are in striking contrast, 
in practice the difference between them is much smaller, for any 
teacher who wants to make himself understood has to build on 
his pupils’ knowledge, interests and experiences; both systems 
really involve the pupils’ active participation in arriving at know- 
ledge, but one of them requires more dynamic teaching and calls 
for greater initiative on the part of the teacher. The difference 
between the two conceptions, therefore, is a matter of the way 
in which the same material is put before the child. 

‘Curriculum’, then, is a much wider concept than ‘syllabus’. It 
embraces both compulsory and optional activities, as well as the 
various influences exerted on the children through the teacher’s 
attitude and actions and through the spirit that prevails in the class. 

A syllabus is a catalogue which can be drawn up under any 
educational system; in no way (or only in minor respects), does 
it prejudge the aims and conceptions of the instruction and educa- 
tion provided by the school. 

Any discussion of the curriculum, however, goes beyond the 
question of what is to be taught and learnt. When curricula are 
being drawn up, not only the purposes of the primary school but 
the aims and methods of public education as a whole, must be 
taken into account, and they must be reconsidered when there 
is any question of altering the curricula. 

The structure of curricula and of syllabuses, therefore, is based 
on two different conceptions, which link up with the distinction 
referred to above. The first of these may be called the linear or 
logical conception. The number of topics to be studied and the 
amount to be learnt are set out separately for each subject, and 
the annual gradations of difficulty within each subject are shown. 
Тһе whole of the teaching is organized and given in accordance 
with this classification of the subjects and their degree of difficulty 
--а classification which is determined by tradition, by observation 
and experiment, by continual adjustments in the light of the pupils? 
performance and the teachers' observations, and (to a lesser extent), 
by what children of a certain age are supposed to be able to un- 
derstand and assimilate. The main consideration, in each subject 
taught, is the logical content of what is learnt. 

Where a cyclic or psychological conception prevails, however, 
an approach is made to most of the subject matter as soon as the 
child begins attending school, and various aspects of these subjects 
are taken up again and studied more thoroughly each year, as 
the pupils' ability to understand them improves. In planning the 
work, provision is made for various activities, centres of interest, 
projects and group work, and analytical or global methods are 
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employed. The material learnt or to be learnt is no longer pre- 
sented according to a set order, and a specific method; rather, the 
nature and quality of what the pupils assimilate are determined 
by the material studied; this presupposes that the various stages 
in intellectual development are understood, that the pupils’ interests 
are turned to account and that, in covering the required ground, 
functional methods which require the pupils’ active participation 
are used. Teaching is not a matter of a person who knows, com- 
municating his knowledge to those who do not—it is co-operation 
in a task, to which the pupils contribute their need to learn and 
to know, and the teachers their experience and advice. 

Cyclic curricula are based on wide cultural objectives. Decroly 
posited the four basic needs of every human being—the need for 
food, the need for shelter against cold or heat, the need to protect 
and defend oneself, and the need to work and do things together 
with one’s fellow-men. In Chile and in Honduras, the basic centres 
of interest are ability to preserve health, to understand the world, 
to take part in democratic life and to create and interpret beauty. 
Other curricula—for example, in Ecuador and Panama—focus 
school activities on enrichment of the child’s experience (adap- 
tation to school environment, widening the child’s concept of the 
world and of his occupation, assistance in the development of 
his capacities and aptitudes). There are also curricula which seek 
to integrate educational experience by means of ‘spheres of human 
activity'—for example, the polytechnical education favoured in 
the USSR and other countries. 

In some countries (one out of two, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the International Bureau of Education), the two con- 
ceptions have been synthesized by dividing elementary education 
into two cycles, in the first of which the approach is global, while 
in the second it is logical. This division, however, appears to be 
one of theory rather than of practice, for nowhere are conditions 
laid down for promotion from the first cycle to the second. 

Тһе International Advisory Committee on the School Cur- 
riculum expressed its views-on the organization of the curricu- 
lum as follows: 


In approaching the discussion of the primary school curriculum, the 
committee agreed that the lower grades of the school should be considered 
separately from the upper. This was not to indicate that there was a 
sharp break between any two grades, such as first and second, or between 
any two ages, such as eight and nine. Rather, it was the recognition of 
the limitations of the younger children in handling more systematic school 
tasks, and their need for a more flexible and less differentiated curriculum 
during those first two or three years of schooling. 
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However, concerning this early stage of primary education some distinct 
differences of opinion on the approach to learning are apparent. 

A programme . . . can be conceived as having no definite subject dis- 
tinction, as providing the greatest possible stimulation for the child through 
the material presented, and freedom to engross himself in varied pursuits. 
Under the skilful and discreet guidance of the teacher he will engage in 
interesting activities which will result in establishing to the fullest extent 
possible the basic skills of reading, writing and calculation. 

The opposite point of view is to establish a systematic instructional 
programme,! with distinct periods for each subject from the child’s first 
day in school, the work being planned by the teacher with little provision 
for the children to reveal initiative of their own in the selection of school 
procedures. These periods of intensive direction in skill subjects are 
relieved by periods during the week for such activities as singing, drawing 
and physical exercises. 

А school beginner brings to school only his own experiences on which 
to build a curriculum. He possesses, besides his native endowment: (a) 
his unique behaviour and feelings; (b) his pattern of language, and (c) his 
health status. If the lower primary curriculum and organization have 
been planned in view of the level of maturity of the child, then the adjust- 
ment of child to school—or school to child—will be the more easily made. 
It is only when adults are too ambitious that the curriculum is overloaded 
for the primary child. 

Basic skills and knowledge are important in these lower grades and 
represent something young children need and want. They want to 
express themselves orally and in writing, to use numbers, and to read the 
printed page. The school must keep this programme always at the 
child’s level of maturity, and then the work will progress naturally and 
pleasantly under the direction of a good teacher. To avoid the overload- 
ing of the school day, a flexible organization and natural integration 
of subject content is often followed. 

When the discussion moved on to the upper years of the primary school, 
the committee pointed out these general characteristics: 

1. The work becomes more systematic because of the advancing maturity 
of the pupils, their ability to secure knowledge from printed sources, 
their powers of concentration, and the necessity of adding new fields 
of instruction. 

2. The basic fields of instruction are extended, with new subjects. and 
facets added. 

3. The skills developed in the lower years find greater application. 

4. Outlets for direct application of learning are found in activities such as 
assemblies, student government, student periodicals, competitive 
games, dramatization, and welfare service activities—in addition to 
the basic outlets found in the enriched classroom programme. 

As he continues his development and mastery of skills, the student acquires, 

amongst others, the following basic concepts: number, space, time and 


1. A syllabus, in the sense in which the term was defined at the beginning of this chapter. 
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cause. History, geography, mathematics and science are effective means 
of acquiring these concepts. 

It is at this level that, through the normal subject avenues already 
available in the curriculum, the teacher can include concepts relating to 
the conservation of both human and natural resources. Health, hygiene, 
safety, and the conservation of water, soil and minerals, can be touched 
on at the appropriate level of maturity. There are no ready answers as 
to the extent of any such teaching. It is a matter for the school authorities 
of each nation to determine, just as any other aspect of the curriculum that 
is pertinent to the needs of their children. . . . 

"The acquisition of proper working habits was accepted as essential at 
any level of the primary school. Such habits are accepted not merely 
as essential to school success, but also to proper adjustment to community 
life, 


In traditional school systems, where the sole object is instruction, 
conveyed by means of the teacher’s lesson, as well as in systems in 
which the education is centred rather on the pupil’s experiences, 
either alone or in collaboration with his comrades, and on his own 
personal activities; in both these systems the syllabus should be a 
list of the knowledge and skills the pupil has to acquire and the 
techniques he has to master in a given number of years of going to 
school. 

While we may regret that, in some countries, the teachers’ 
efforts are mainly directed towards imparting knowledge and 
skills by the purely instructional method, it must be admitted 
that similar syllabuses should also be drawn up for schools in which 
more emphasis is placed on individual or group activities. In the 
first case, too much importance is attached to sheer instruction; 
in the second case, sometimes too little. 

Adapting teaching to new situations does not imply discarding 
all that has provided generations of pupils with a useful preparation 
for life. Now, more than ever, when the many distractions with 
which children are surrounded result in a lack of concentration 
and an inability to pay attention which all teachers complain 
about, we must continue to demand exact knowledge and well- 
mastered skills, whatever methods are used and whatever the 
conception of education that prevails. A syllabus should not and 
cannot Be the teacher’s sole concern. It is, however, essential, if 
he is to train his pupils’ minds systematically, and to ensure that 
they are fitted to continue their cultural development in later 
years, or at least to live their lives intelligently. 

Of course, a certain method may involve adopting a certain 


1. "Report of the second session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Cur- 
riculum, Paris, 14-26 October 1957’. Document Unesco/ED/157, p. 8-10. 
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syllabus, and vice versa (for example, a school may use the centres 
of interest method or the project method); but it seems to us that 
the objectives of instruction should still be distinguished from the 
aims and methods of education. At the primary level, the objectives 
of instruction are much the same everywhere and this similarity 
is likely to be accentuated as the findings of genetic psychology are 
taken into consideration (in every country, pupils must learn to 
read, write and count, to understand their environment and to 
think), whereas the aims of education, depending as they do on 
many factors which vary in importance from one country to 
another, present marked differences. в 

Тһе term curriculum has а different and much wider meaning. 
We should stop talking about ‘teaching curricula’, and use instead 
the term ‘school activities curricula’ or even, to put the matter 
fully and accurately, ‘teaching and educational activities curricula’. 

As compared with a syllabus, a curriculum covers—or should 
cover—all the activities and experiences designed to mould the 
pupils’ habits and attitudes and train their taste and judgement, 
so that they may be able to adapt themselves to new or changing 
situations. 

As we have seen, under the present conditions of technical, eco- 
nomic and social development, adaptability is a supremely impor- 
tant quality for any human being to possess, from the point of 
view both of his relations with others and of his professional occu- 
pation; in consequence it should be developed and encouraged 
from the earliest stages and throughout his school days. It is not 
enough, therefore, at the primary school level, to list the subjects 
to be taught; teachers should be provided with a document—the 
curriculum—which gives them detailed suggestions and examples 
adapted to their own situations and opportunities, with regard to 
the methods they should use in educating the pupils in accordance 
with the aims of the school course. 

We should say here, that the present trend in teaching is for 
greater importance to be ascribed to education than to instruction. 
Instruction is by no means neglected, but it is subject to require- 
ments which will be examined later. 

A further clarification may be made in regard to the distinction 
we are suggesting and which we will observe henceforth, wherever 
possible. In fact the syllabuses in use are often accompanied by 
advice about methods, so that, besides a list of the subjects he is 
to teach, the teacher is provided with proposals or prescriptions 
regarding the way he should set about his task. 

These pedagogical directives are accompanied by examples 
taken from the different stages in the school course. It would be 
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an advantage if the directives could be separated from the list of 
topics to be studied, for they constitute the most important factor 
to be considered, in that they define not only the aims—which 
should be clearly set out—but also appropriate methods of 
attaining them; in other words, they cover everything that is 
calculated to contribute, whether at the individual or the social 
level, towards the development of the personality. 

Syllabuses which are drawn up simply with a view to indicating 
the material to be learnt, can help in overcoming two obstacles 
that often stand in the way of a normal educational activity— 
school textbooks and examinations. It is even desirable that— 
subject to such modifications as may be called for—the syllabus 
should become a yardstick of knowledge, giving definite informa- 
tion as to the knowledge to be acquired at each age and in each 
subject of study, and defining the conditions for promotion from 
one class to another. 
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PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


M t countries report that they have State or private pre-primary 
institutions covering two, three or four years before the period of 
compulsory education. In some cases, children are enrolled from 
the age of one and a half or two years, but the most usual age is 
three or four. 

For a long time, pre-primary education has been provided 
by private establishments, but the present tendency is for it to 
become part of the general educational system. It is to be hoped 
that it will be developed and organized in such a way as to meet 
the educational and psychological needs which brought it into 
being, i.e., that it will provide children with the conditions and 
opportunities needed for normal growth which their own homes 
do not always provide, enable them to make their first contacts 
with others under favourable conditions, and, last but not least, 
give them that proper training of the sensory-motor functions, 
which is indispensable to the later development of their intel- 
ligence. The latest studies of child psychology and the emotional 
and mental development of the child have demonstrated the im- 
portance of education of the sensory-motor system; this education 
is an essential factor in the transition, at a later stage, from the 
concrete to the abstract. 

In some countries, under the pressure of parents’ demands or 
the requirements of the primary school syllabus, the first actual 
lessons (reading, writing and arithmetic) are begun at the pre- 
primary level; but this is a greatly mistaken procedure that cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It is at the pre-primary age, more 
than at any other, that the type of activity provided for children 
in small non-family groups should be governed by considerations 
of physical and mental hygiene and by the findings of research 
in genetic psychology and pediatrics. This is acknowledged in 
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some countries, where teaching of the basic skills does not begin 
until the primary school stage. As far back as 1939, the eighth 
International Conference on Public Education made the follow- 


ing recommendation: м 


14. The systematic introduction to reading, writing and arithmetic 
should be reserved for the elementary school; pre-primary education 
should be restricted to sensory-motor development; in particular it 
is essential to prepare for the later teaching of arithmetic by the use 
of material which will help the child to acquire notions of number 
and form.! " 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL * 


А work published on the occasion of the twenty-first Inte! ional 
Conference on Public Education (Geneva, 1958) contai ble 
giving 352 names of subjects which appear in the syllabuses of the 
73 countries which supplied the information requested in this 
соппехіоп.? A wide variety of terms is used for subjects that are 
probably the same, showing how far short we are of achieving 
international terminology in pedagogy and education. 

In the same work, an attempt is made at a standardized pre- 
sentation of the various subjects included in school syllabuses. The 
subjects are arranged under nine major headings (language, 
mathematics, natural and physical sciences, moral education and 
social science, practical activities, aesthetic education, physical 
education, religion, and other activities), and the percentage of 
time devoted to the subjects grouped under each heading is calcu- 
lated (in this way the difficulty produced by the wide difference in 
the length of compulsory schooling in the countries under consider- 
ation is surmounted). The data is given in the form of a synthetic 
table? which, despite the fact that it is somewhat arbitrary and 
only an approximation, is of interest in that the overall picture it 
gives brings out clearly the diversity of general trends in primary 
education from one country to another, 


1. Recommendation No. 17 concerning the organization of pre-primary education, It should 
be noted that the same question was examined again by the twenty-fourth International 
Conference on Public Education, held at Geneva in July 1961. 

2, Preparation and Issuing of the Primary School Curriculum, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International 


Bureau of Education, 1958, p. 11-17. ) 
. Ibid., р. tvi-tvmr. It should be noted that this table is based оп more detailed information 


given at the end of the same work (*Place reserved for the different subjects in the primary 
school curriculum’, ibid., р. 149-95). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS IN THE FIRST AND SIXTH YEARS 


With the object of making comparison more useful, Table 16 
and those which follow it give the amount of time devoted to the 
various subjects in a school week. Caution is necessary in com- 
paring the number of ‘hours’ devoted to the various subjects each 
week, as shown in syllabuses, for the ‘hour’ which a lesson oc- 
cupies is not always—indeed, hardly ever—an hour by the clock. 
It may be anything from 25 to 60 minutes! 

Table 16 shows the amount of time devoted to the basic sub- 
jects—the mother tongue (reading, recitation, grammar, etc.), 
writing and arithmetic—as compared with other subjects, in the 
first and the sixth years of the primary school course (or, if there 
is no sixth year, in the last year of the primary school course). 

In all countries except Belgium, Bolivia, Ceylon, Chile, Repub- 
lic of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Honduras, Israel, Korea, Lebanon, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Peru, more than half the total time, in 
the first year, is devoted to the three basic subjects (reading, 
writing and counting). 

Тһе greatest amount of time is devoted to language; but, 
according to the method adopted or the general conception of 
school work, language training may go far beyond the number of 
hours shown on the time-table. 

In the first year, as a rule, study of the mother tongue means 
learning to read. Where this subject is shown separately on the 
time-table, the following amounts of time are devoted to it : 4 hours 
in Tunisia and Viet-Nam, 5 hours in Spain, Hungary, Liberia and 
Morocco, 10 hours in France and Monaco; and 10-12 hours in 
the United States of America. 

If we compare the curricula for the sixth year (or for the last 
year of the primary school course), with those for the first year, 
we will see the following differences: 

1. Less time is devoted to the teaching of the mother tongue. 
2. In most cases, writing is no longer taught.? 


1, In some cases there is a difference of a third, or even more than half (Afghanistan, Byelorussia, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia, Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Laos, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, USSR). More time is devoted to the teaching of the mother 
tongue, however, in Austria, Ceylon, Greece, Netherlands, Sudan and Union of South Africa, 

2. Writing is generally regarded as a means of communication and of recording material, which 
is taught to young children by making them copy and use the Signs used in adult handwriting, 
without taking into account their grasp of form or their mental development. No attention 
is paid, therefore, to writing as a form of expression reflecting temperament and character 
traits аз well аз biological characteristics. Usually, the reason why most adults write badly 
is that, as soon as they left school, they abandoned the style of handwriting they were taught 
and began to write as they pleased. Personal teaching to enable everyone to acquire a good 
individual handwriting should, however, be given in the upper classes of the primary school 
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3. There is little change in the time devoted to the teaching o 
arithmetic (usually from 4 to 6 hours). 

4. More time is devoted to other subjects, which vary consider- 
ably in number and importance. 

5. There are two conflicting schools of thought as to the length 
of time to be spent on school work per week; some think that in 
the first year the hours of attendance should be shorter '!—either 
with the object of easing the transition from the home or pre- 
primary institution, or because of the shortage of school 
premises and teachers; others think that young children should 
attend school for the same length of time as the older ones, 
from the very beginning.? 

6. Lastly, we will see the extraordinary precision? with which 
the amount of time to be devoted to the various subject mat- 
ters is laid down. 

Tables 17-19 show the weekly allocation of subjects in three 

groups of countries which differ as to the duration of school at- 

tendance and the usual age of enrolment in the primary school. 

Group I. Allocation of subjects in the first and sixth years in 18 
countries where school attendance starts at the age of 6 and 
goes on for at least six years (Tables 17A and 17B). 

Group II. Allocation of subjects in the first and sixth years in 13 
countries in which school attendance begins at the age of 7 
and continues for at least six years (Tables 18A and 18B). 

Group III. Allocation of subjects in the first and fifth years in five 
countries in which school attendance begins at the age of 6 and 
finishes at age 11 (Table 19). 

Lastly, T'ables 20 and 21 show the total number of hours per week 

devoted to the various subjects in the first six years of primary 

schooling (in 49 countries) and in the first five years of primary 
schooling (in 4 countries). 


and in the lower classes of the secondary school, at the beginning of puberty and throughout it, 

*For children between 12 and 15 years of age—when the handwriting of adolescents changes— 

it is desirable that corrective teaching should be given, adapted as far as possible to individual 

needs,’ (Recommendation No. 23 of the International Conference on Public Education, 

concerning the teaching of handwriting, 1948.) 

. This group, which is the smaller of the two, includes Cambodia, Ceylon, Republic of China, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, Hungary, Iran, 
Ireland, Korea, Norway, Panama, Poland, Rumania, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia, Ukraine, 
USSR, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia. 

2. There are even some countries where the yonger children have a heavier time-table than the 

older ones, e.g., Canada (Quebec), Laos, Morocco. 

3. To fix, within a quarter of an hour, the time per weck available to the teacher for the teaching 

of a particular topic, would seem to suggest a strange lack of knowledge of the conditions under 

which school work is done. When strict observance of time-tables is required, this is bound. 
to eliminate any personal character from the teacher's work, 
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Taste 16. Weekly time-table for basic subjects 


1st year 


Country $ i E-] i 
ИНЕ мы 
= Е i = 1 E 
a = E © Е = E 8 н 
Afghanistan 7 | r2 4 4 8 28 5 т 5 19 30 
(Pushtu) ~ 
Albania 7 | 13 = 6 5 24 9 — 6 II 26 
Argentina 60, 722” За xolg. 45 а ЖШ 
Australia 6|10h — s 12 264. | 8l — 4 15 27h 
Austria 6 6 = 4 20 30 7 — 5 18 30 
س‎ 
Belgium (boys) 6 8 3а 19 301 | 711. — 444 21%) 324); 
Воһуіа 6 6 - 4 16 26 5 — 4 21 30 
Brazil 7 6 — 6 9 21 6 -- 6 9 21 
ت‎ 
Bulgaria Î EE ҖЕ.) AEE Sle 5 17) 29 
Burma 6 6%, 3'h 9% 1914 64, 3 944 19); 
Byelorussian SSR 7 |[-13 — 5 24 45 — 6 23-24 34 
Cambodia А т; 64, 18 3. т 3' 12: 20!], 
Canada 6 | тоа — 3h 13% 274] 9 Жол 5 139 46 
Ceylon 5 Ve Dh 14 20 97 4 14 27], 
Chile ا‎ ЕЕ 14 24 4 -- 4 22 30 
China (Republic) 622052 rr tot Ы OTT x 3 12', 437, 
Colombia 7 6 5 25 37 5 5 31 41 
Costa Rica 7 8 — 6 16 30 8 — 6 18 32 
Cuba 6 5 — 19%), 141), 21 ІШ — 2, 20 24 
Czechoslovakia 6 | 11 — 4 5 20 6 — 5 21 30 
——— —— 
Dominican Rep. 6 5 5 15 25 5 5 15 25 
El Salvador 7 5 — 4 II 20 4 — 5 2I 30 
Ethiopia 6| 6€ — 5) 424) 26| $4 — 50, 17) 26], 
Finland 7 9 — 4 Ir 24 74 4 20 3I 
France 6 | 121, 2), 3%, 15, 30 О ‘5—6. ӨШ 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) | 6 Integrated course 18 — 5 24 34 
Ghana 6| 3% 14 2, та), 20 Ble п £d]. 15 221/3 
Greece 6| 8 = 3 1 22 I 3 20 33 
Haiti буре уаз» 3 :3 7l. 20 5 з 5 11), 22 
Honduras NOS EL EEA aR a0 5 — 4 20 388 
Hungary 7 6 5 6 5 22 6 — 6 18 30 
India (daily) 6 3. — Jig 5 ل‎ 1 41 з], 
Indonesia 8| 10° 4 6“ 8 28 12 е - 7 i 20 d 55 7 
Iran eX du udi 5 EL 9 1 $ XV. ар 
Iraq 6 Ir 6 13 30 ЕЗ 5 21 32 
Ireland 6 7 -- 4 9 20 6 — 5 22 33 
Israel DI S — 4 15 24 4 — 3 22 29 
Japan 6 45% 55%... 35% 65% ... 
Jordan 6 | 12 — 14 30 — 5 23 36 
Korea 6 5 - 2 9 16 4 — 14 20 
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Structure of curricula and syllabuses 


TABLE 16. (cont.) 


ist year 6th year! 
5 E] 
Country $ 2 i е 3 i 
bu E ВЕ 
4 5 E 
d d. 5 3 Н i$ fad 31 
ER EE NE: SCA TION 
Laos 6 | 15-12 — 311/р14),29,| 3 — 4 20) 274, 
Lebanon 6 6 — 5 716 27 6 — 5 r 27 
Liberia 6 | 13 2 5 20 45 13 z 5 20 45 
——— 
Libya 6 12 6 18 36 g= 5 22 36 
Luxembourg 6| 8 т 5/2 123 27 13 — 4 II 28 
Monaco 6| Zh 3%, 8%, 25 954-1252 131 270% 
Могоссо 6 | 22 2 7% 9% 27| 6 - — Фһ rol 
Netherlands 6 7% 3 5 8/, 22 8, — 4115 121, 254), 
Nicaragua 6 8 — 4 21 33 6 21 35 
Norway 7 | 10 2 3 3 18 DOE 5-4 23:24 34 
Panama 7 6 — 4 15 25 5 a: 5 25 35 
Paraguay 
Rural ed. 9 9 3 6 16 34 — — -- -- — 
Urban ed. 7|1r 2 6 15 34 — — -- — — 
Peru 7 6 = 6 14 26 6 — 6 25 37 
Philippines (daily) qom a жане Чана LM уу 765 
Poland 7 | 10% — Sle 5 21 6 — 6 20 32 
Rumania 7 | 12 т 6 5 24 6 — 2 24 32 
Saudi Arabia ...| 18 3 3 4 28 10 2 4 16 34 
Spain ӨН М 5% 5242 so 4 2 5 — 21), 32! 
Sudan я 6 — 5 9 20 9 — 6 2r 36 
Sweden 7 9 -- 3 8 20 9 — 5 20 34 
Switzerland 6 | 13 I 5 124, 311/3 | x1 I 5 19 36 
—— n 
Thailand 8 II 3 4 28 6 4 20 30 
Tunisia 6 | 6h 2 24,9 33, 15 | аз س‎ 42 7 25 
Turkey 7 | 10 — 5 II 26 I 4 I5 26 
Ukrainian SSR 2|13 - 6 5 24 Ma — 2 26!|, 34 
Union of S. Africa 6 БУ $ D TUA 17 xal. 921 22.2 19 24 
USSR 7 | 12 — 6 = 18 — 6 тї 25 
United Arab Rep 
m —— 
(Egypt) di uio MOLDE ры 6 157480 3% 
(бугіа) 6 13 5 16 34 8 5. агач 
United Kingdom с^ ла 
(England and Wales) | 5 General education 221, 7 4 12%, 23%, 
USA (Cincinnati) 6|13 س‎ Пр 12 26| 7h АЧа 153 275 
Viet-Nam Клас ME 3 12h 23'.5 | 7 و‎ 3a та! 237; 
Yugoslavia 7 6 5? 5 8 19 5 = 4 19 28 


1. Or, where there is no 6th year, the last year of the primary school course, In that case, the figures given 
in italics. The last year is the 4th year in the case of Albania, Brazil, Burma, Colombia and Sudan; the 5th 
in the case of Lebanon, Morocco, Peru, Turkey, the United Arab Republic (Syria) and Viet-Nam. 

„ Half Arabic, half French. 

. Including handwork. 
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The primary school curriculum 


TABLE 18 A. Group II (countries in which school attendance begins at the age 
of 7): weekly time-table for the 1st year of primary school. 


E t 31.11 
Subject E 3 4 Ё 8 ICs B 
Е 5 3 8 $ x35 E 
gd 4 $ s 3 BB se 
2 à2 Hook X 4 & 4 ориеи 
а Religion 4- = — 2 — - X 2— 2 — 
b General education = سے س سے — — کڪ‎ ———— 
€ Mother tongue 12 бз. 95/5 ДІ 24 10) 9 12 | 6 
13 12 
d Writing 4 -- 2 — --! 
е Arithmetic 4 6 Жж. 74 a а 5 
f 2nd language e сы = = -- -- -- -- — -- -- -- -- 
h Civics =- کا انت ا‎ SSS = =- = = 
4-] History, geography -- — — -- -- — — 
k Social studies -- -- 2 3— 3 — | — 4 — — — 
т Natural science, study 
of the environment -- — Saa. due gy. — | — — — 3 3 
o Hygiene -- - — — ——— — 
P Physical education EA Cum a 2124Ж 804 іі, 3 2 
4 Music, singing — 1 Тоты ТЭР сабые УРИА І 1-- 2 I 
т Drawing, art 3 т 27 t 2 І — I — — 3 I 
s Handwork — 4 — 13 4— — т — — 3 1 
и Pre-vocational education — — | — — — — — s, — — – – – 
v Agriculture — -- SPEI а — -- — — 
æ Total! 28 24 24 20 24 27 18 52|, 22 20 18 34 19 


1. Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference is to lesson periods, of varying length in 
the different countries. 
2. Daily time-table, 
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Structure of curricula and syllabuses 


Taste 18 B. Group II (countries in which school atiendance begins at the age 
of 7): weekly time-table for the 6th year of primary school. 


Subject | i 1 
I 


а Religion 5 22 
b General education 2 — 
c Mother tongue 5; ја % 
1 ы; 
5 4 
5 = 


Honduras 
Iran 
Philippines? 
Poland 

| Sweden 
USSR 
United Arab 
Republic 
(Egypt) 
Yugoslavia 


El Salvador 


ЗЕ 


d Writing 

e Mathematics 
f 2nd language 
& 3rd language 3 
h Civics = 


lala ll 
lano | س‎ 
oa lx la 
wal ol | 


ры [| 


РЕ 


» 
| 
| 
2-5 
M 
н 
| 
| 
ь 


| 
| 
| 


ص 


û History 2 


j Geography j 
k Social studies = eem 
1 Physics, chemistry — 2 
m Biology — 2 
n Natural science -- -- 


allies 
lsnls 
ЭЙЕ 
BEES 


o Hygiene 

p Physical education 1 
q Music, singing — 
r Drawing, art 


nae | 
noe] 


HEH 


$ Handwork 2 
1 Domestic economy -- -- 
и Pre-vocational education — -- 
v Agriculture — — 
т Homework = 


ж Total! 30 34 30 50 3I 3I 


BEN 
ІІІ» 
ІІІ» 


29 38 27 


1. Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference is to lesson periods, of varying length in 
the different countries, 

2. Optional. 

з. Daily time-table. 
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TABLE 19. Group ІП (countries in which school attendance is compulsory 
from 6 to 11 years of age) 


Weekly time-table in the 1st year of primary school 


2 
Subject i $ Е 3 Е 
3 2 2 
E К б 
5 E B 
4 4 3 E > 
4 Religion — т КИЛ 4 — 
b General education — — ША ER 24, 
с Mother tongue 41 6 12 13 7 
d Writing — = 21/4 = т 
е Arithmetic ls 5 E 5 3 
f and language == 5 I әр ы 
h Civics = т, т = 2 
Я History, geography — = = Жақ 2 
Social studies — — — — 
n Natural sciences, study of the | 6 
environment 2 -- 4 
2! 
o Hygiene — -- -- — 
p Physical education 24 2 | 1%, 
3 
4 Music, singing | ; 2 |, T 
41 
r Drawing, art 2 т | З/а 
5 
$ Handwork 12 — 2/4 І 
х Totalt зи — 27 274% 34 231 


1. Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference is to lesson periods, o ivarying 
length in the different countries. 
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TABLE 19. (cont.) 


Weekly time-table in the 5th year of primary school 


2 
Subject А Im 8 
i § We 4 
5 4 5 86 5 
E 4 z D42 > 
а Religion -- т EX 3 = 
b General education — = ЕР = 1, 
с Motber tongue 8 6 8 7 
4 Writing 23 = E р A 
е Mathematics 5 5 — 5 37, 
f and language 3 5 a = 3 
h Civics т — 2 2% 
$ History l 1 2 1 
5 2 
j Geography | - SN UE 
^ Natural sciences 4 2 — 
21% 
o Hygiene 
p Physical education 5 2 Л т 2 
9 Music, singing == т T 2 E 
r Drawing, art 2 2 - 2 ЗІ, 
s Handwork 10 — — — 1 
w Homework 2 — m 2 жез 
x Total 44 27 то 34 23/4 
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TABLE 20. Total hours’ instruction per week in the first six years of the school 
course €pupils aged 6-12 or 7-13). 


я 
p 
a 
Subject 
Н Е а i s 
: : E % А 
Е g § а E A 
c] 3 en $ 
OTT queri ec 8 
a Religion 27 — 3 18 —— - — 24 64 
b General education 6 451, 3 = = 
c Mother tongue $0 44 58 42 جو‎ 5 42 3 бі зил 
4 Writing 17 -- А СЕ ВН ies Ol, ah іш, 
е Mathematics 26 35%, 22 23, 24 33 36 adh 26 тө 
f 2nd language ij = = 18), — 5 зо), 18 2 8, 
& 3rd language -- = -- -- = 6 > 
h Civics - — — т -- -- -- E РЕ E 
i History 6 2 6 sj, E 
: 4h 
j Geography dp m m 4 = 6 6h — — 
k Social studies - — 18 — 22 — - 20![, = E 
1 Physics, chemistry = = EX Wy Pe ааа pee ce Ss 
m Biology = 7 БУЙ 
n Natural science, study of the 
environment == 6 ofc. 8 — = 71 4 161/, 
o Hygiene - — — = эю = = 44 = ma 
p Physical education 6 9 31 20 — 12 12 — 6 24 
4 Music, singing = Ph 6, Ph 10 6 3 
r Drawing, art 15 6 ! 12 18 60 16 4 6 ез 
18 
s Handwork es M di таю шу, “Glogs. 430 ал) 
1 Domestic economy - = — = EU ES 4 cx 
и Pre-vocational education - — — - м = = Be A = 


v Agriculture 
w Homework 


x Total 


174 i$], 162"), iya 168 149 166 пу з 145% 

1, Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference is to lesson periods, of varying length in 
the different countries. 

2. Optional. 


3. Boys. 
2. Girls. 
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—................ы.ы...:ы.. ————_—_—_—— 


TABLE 20 (cont.) 


#5 
: à 8 
5 А 35 
а 
4 3 = EE 
2111 1 
; к 
4 ii : : 
лака Гы 
8 (А ó a E ж E д m i 
1 — 12 - 9 БӘ 12 - 20 15 12 6 - - 16 
- 10 -- - 309 -- 4 - бо - - -- - 2 - 
зо 40 48 ба 28 50 59, 10 ar 53 38 зо б 67 
зо 
= mA en BS 4 6 7h 8 RUE 8 
24 1%) 36 20 зо зо 25 25%, 2 35 20 10 24 36 23 
a ا‎ bcd : Жы» (5. و‎ — ao УНЫ — do — Айе ср? 
жез кез, c uio ш. ЕЕ И ted ates = жаа 
15 - - | 6 - 2 sh — 1 
ME 
-- 2 4 7 - 8 8 - 2 
Б 6], 7 10 
= a 5 6 - 7 4 = 14 - 7 
18 -- - - - 28 - - - - =- = 22 - - 
ЕЗІ 7 me rs ec UT Заоа 
дер, ТЕР = 85752 es xU ылу 7. > = 
18 4 18 4 30 20 в 6 6 10 21 6 4 
jas 8. 
18 1$ 12 12 9 12 6 139. 8 КУЛ 12 Se 12 12 10 
6 6 12 6 — 12 14 6 4 SMe 12 EYA 12 12 6 
то — 8 10 — 12 6 6 -- 9 6 16 9 
6 9 
= п 12 7 18 LC 84, п 12 - 4 
18 10 2 2 - ы - - - 24 - - 
із 
и АЕ nys = =з ы Re eT 
12 
-- -- - — 12 -- — - -- -- — 16 - -- 
жы Тер = жес Жы жос mmo КОО, _ = = у» ала бааа 
160 122), 198 152 151 176 167 165 160 127), 175 109 177 159 158 
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TABLE 20. (cont.) 


Subject 4 
35 > 
К E ® Ё 
е 
g 3 3 і Н i 8 1i 3 
4 4 4 a 23 2 2 
а Religion 19 15 28 - — = = 3 137% 
6 General education — 15 = = T 9 8A — Tm 
€ Mother tongue 58 36 28 434, 78 6 58 50 45 
d Writing - 12 sh 8 в, 
е Mathematics 21 30 24 25, 24 257, 
1 2nd language 27 -- 48 х= = 5 
g 3rd language = —-— 24 - Ж - 
h Civics Bh, | - - = = 
4 History 57550: 7% 4h 5 
j Geograph; | d P Sh 6 
phy 
8 Social studies ео 
1 Physics, chemistry - = - - - - 
т Biology "Eg SS. = Lj = 
n Natural science, study of the 
environment | т n з2У, СТС LS 13 
12 
o Hygiene -- =- = 34 Com € = № 
9 Physical education | 5 za MI NRCG 140 ir 139 
16 
4 Music, singing 5 = 3 Ы.) 6 9 6 
r Drawing, art 9:266 = ) 12 3 | а, 9 6 
з Handwork ва gts 
4 Domestic economy 31 18 - - - 
“ АЖА Балалы education -- ES == => т 
v Agriculture IO сс т E eer 
w Homework — — — = 25 6 = 
ж Totali 187 158 153 108 270 162, 149, 160 


1. Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference is to lesson periods, of varying length 
in the different countries, 

2. Optional. 

3. Also covers mathematics and the 2nd language. 

4- Also covers writing and handwork. 
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Structure of curricula and syllabuses 


TABLE 20. (cont.) 


Е Е 
“ E 5 
o g 
я n 3 = E а 
А Е 3 зш ut P Ng Е 
i RUE ка 13 E 
1:111 11i Hiis! 
CCS I ш бш не и 
5 ОЭ: — a 12 | — 6 — 9 — 18 18 E = 
9 
I Eum do EM E A e 
32 50 52 3I 56 л | 394. 51 63, ба 66 32), 75. 32 
52 
a = Ж «р-ге etc = == = - 
28 35, 34 32 26 30 22 20, 36 m 36 36 16 18], 28 
4 6 1 — mo = 12 go 28/4, — с E 4 
СЕТ ұлы, атто а Pct 6 - - [o me ТАЛ = 
| а, 6 
— 7 4 - Жыл | 6 | ) Pao 6 
12 2181] 
CB 5. 1647 6 6 п 6 4 ЖЕ 
40 -- = 5— 13 6 =- — - Бы 161/4 
o LI. np рез, es = 2 ES 2 = =! 
мо на и иба = Pa x pom a сыр ЛА. 
ERO EE ла, 6, - 6 а sh 16, 3 16 6 8 23 
22 
+ ыы LINE ы — -- rai - 2 - 18 - 
| 22 г 13 
10 14 12 20 15 21 4 12 j — 16 15 12 
- 6 6 9 9 | — 88 зо, 8 
ғы 
8 6 6 6 5 - 44 - 6 
| 2!/, 
8 б 10 i24, 16 is е-е ге ай 
її 
з — — 8 — = ЫК 
-- — 2 — — — 
12 — - = - - - - 
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Таві 21. Total hours’ instruction per week in the first 5 years of the 
school course (pupils aged 6-11). 


Е * 
Er Е 
Subject 1 | 3 E E А 
ij à іш 5 
а Religion 5 13%, 18 — 
b General education = 21/4 — 9%, 
с Mother tongue 31 377, 51, 351/4 
d Writing — 21|, 8 57% 
е Mathematics 25 9 25 151/3 
f 2nd language 25 — -- -- 
h Civics 5Ч. 24, 4 тїї], 
i History 21/, 6 5 
8 
1 Geography | E 6 БУЙ 
т Natural sciences, study of the 
environment 9 — 20 
121); 
о Hygiene -- — = 
p Physical education 10!/, 29 | 9 
II 
4 Music, singing 6 2 — 
7 Drawing, art 10 2 | 4/4 
II 
s Handwork — EJA 4. 
ш Homework — — то — 
х Total? 135 78/, 1701, 1161, 


1. Not necessarily an hour by the clock—in most cases the reference із to lesson periods, of 
varying length in the different countries. 
2. For 
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СІЗНЕАЗРТЗЕЛЕ ГІСІ 


CHANGES ІМ CURRICULA 
AND SYLLABUSES BETWEEN 


1955 AND 1:959 


Anyone who reads the annual reports from countries which 
have attended the international conferences on public education 
will be struck by the number of them which introduce change 
into their school curricula and syllabuses each year, giving more 
emphasis to certain subjects or adding fresh ones, or giving method- 
ological information as to how the subjects should be dealt 
with and how the work of both teachers and pupils should be 
approached. These changes reflect trends in education and 
instruction at the primary school level. Syllabus reforms, either 
planned or actually carried out, were increasingly frequent from 
1955 to 1959. 

In the years 1954-55, about one-third of the reports made 
some mention of changes in syllabuses and curricula, without 
specifying their scope. In the period 1955-59, the proportion 
rose to one half. Іп 1958, 25 countries had decided to reform 
their syllabuses, or had already done so. Тһе reforms were of 
varying importance, and usually took the form of the addition 
of new subjects or the strengthening of those already taught. 
Tables 22 А and 22 B indicate the main changes. 

In the same period (1955-59), few subjects were removed 
from the curriculum. In 1957-58, the teaching of French in 
the first three years of the primary school course was discontinued 
in Laos; in 1958-59, the syllabus content was reduced for some 
subjects in Poland and Rumania, and in Australia (Tasmania), 
needlework and handwork were discontinued in the third and 
fourth years, to allow more time for the main subjects. Yet every- 
body complains that the curriculum is overloaded! 

It is interesting to note that the Ukrainian SSR intends to 
make the course one year longer and to increase the number 
of hours allotted to certain subjects (science, mathematics, etc.), 
although the total amount of school time per week is to be re- 
duced. This would seem to be a step in the right direction, since 
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it takes account of present-day requirements while enabling the 
syllabus to be lightened. 

The following list of reasons for the introduction of the most 
recent changes is based on information supplied by the countries 
represented at the International Conference on Public Education 
(1958), at which the question of curricula was studied. The 
reasons, in order of decreasing frequency, are: social and eco- 
nomic situation; new aspects of culture and everyday life; scien- 
tific and technical advances; new living conditions; international 
understanding; and the progress of pedagogy, psychology, etc. 

Тһе subjects and school activities most frequently introduced 
or given more prominence in recent years have been handwork, 
practical work, polytechnical education, drawing and art edu- 
cation, domestic economy, social and civic education, the mother 
tongue and physical education; after them come arithmetic 
and science, 

There is undoubtedly a tendency towards a more practical 
and less intellectual type of education; the emphasis is coming 
to be placed on the acquisition of skills and ability rather than 
on the acquisition of knowledge. 

Further evidence of this pragmatic, practical trend can be 
found in the new subjects added to syllabuses. 

It is clear at a glance that sociological factors (the conditions 
governing economic and social life) exert а constant pressure 
on the school, whereas psychological factors (taking account 
of the child's abilities) occupy the last place. 

Very few countries indeed mention reforms that take account 
of educational advances or of the needs and capacities of the child, 
despite their declared intention of formulating curricula which 
will favour the use of active methods and the lightening of sylla- 
buses. Most countries, however, realize the importance of infor- 
mation about present-day conditions. The rapid progress made 
in the educational sciences is an important aspect of these condi- 
tions, and it is unfortunate that it is so largely disregarded. 

This will become still clearer if we analyse the content of curri- 
cula and syllabuses and note the difference between those actually 
in force and the resolutions and recommendations passed from 
time to time by various bodies, in particular, by the seminars 
organized on Unesco's initiative to consider the syllabuses in 
use in different parts of the world and evolve ways of improving 
them. 
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Taste 22 A. Alterations in syllabuses between 1955 and 1959: new subjects 


introduced. 
Subjects 1955 1956 1959 
Agricultural activities Afghanistan 
Arithmetic Pakistan 
Art education Pakistan Iran Tran 
Civics Sweden Tran 
Commercial subjects Afghanistan 
Crafts Afghanistan 
Burma 
Domestic science Iran 
Drawing Burma Ukraine Saudi Arabia 
Foreign languages Sweden Union of South Norway 
Africa Netherlands 
Handwork Bulgaria Byelorussia 
Burma Bulgaria 
USSR Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania 
Ukraine 
Moral education Japan 
Philippines 
Mother tongue Pakistan 
National language Pakistan 
Union of А 
South Africa 
Physical education Pakistan Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Polytechnical education Hungary 
Practical work Mexico Bulgaria Afghanistan 
Brazil 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Religion Pakistan 
Science Burma Tran 
Pakistan Saudi Arabia 
Social education Greece 
Iran 
Social studies Pakistan Iran 
Union of South 
Africa 
Poland 


Study of the environment 
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PAR Ti Lis 


TOWARDS AN OBJECTIVE 
POLICY FOR CURRICULA 
AND SYLLABUSES 


CHAPTER I 


EMPIRICISM OF CURRICULA 
AND SYLLABUSES 


METHODS OF PREPARATION AND REVISION 


At its third session, the International Advisory Committee on 
the School Curriculum noted that the main trends in curriculum 
development seemed to be the following: 


(a) Curriculum revision is coming to be based increasingly on the analysis 
of social conditions and needs on the one hand, and on the known 
facts about child development and growth and children's interests 
on the other. 

(b) Classroom teachers, parents, professional groups, and the public 
are beginning to play an increasing role in curriculum revision. 

(c) Curriculum or educational research bureaux, pedagogical academies 
or similar institutions are becoming the central agencies in which 
data are assembled, collated and finally formulated into proposed 
curricula with the help of educational specialists and teachers. 

(d) The proposed curricula are first tried in a limited number of experi- 
mental schools, and revised according to experience, before being 
put in general use іп the school system. 1 


This is a question only of trends, for everything we һауе so far 
said and everything we are about to say reveals the gap between 
what is being done and what educationists would like to do. 
In particular, the difference between scientific educational data 
and curriculum content demonstrates the slowness and caution 
with which the results of research in genetic psychology and 
experimental pedagogy are introduced into syllabuses, especially 
as regards methods and progressive developments in teaching. 

A study undertaken in 1957 by the Unesco Secretariat? and a 
survey conducted in preparation for the twenty-first International 


т. "Report оп the third session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Curri- 
culum', p. 5. Document Unesco/ED/165, 31 March 1959. 
а. Curriculum Revision and Research, Paris, Unesco, 1958. (Educational Studies and Documents, No. 28.) 
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Conference on Public Education (Geneva, 1958)! showed how the 
revision of curricula and syllabuses is carried out in different 
countries. 

An inquiry addressed to some 50 countries gave the following 
results. In 22 of those countries, revision is undertaken by the 
Ministry of Education with the help of a rather small group 
of officials, subject specialists or educationists (teacher training 
school or university professors, school inspectors). Generally, 
revision is carried out only at long intervals. In 11 other coun- 
tries, curriculum planning is undertaken by similar commissions 
with the co-operation of teachers, parents, representatives of 
influential groups, representatives of various associations (teach- 
ers, trade unions, etc.). In 16 countries, the proposed revision 
is subjected to criticism and discussion among teachers and edu- 
cation authorities and to experimental testing in selected schools 
before being finally adopted. 

In some countries each school prepares its own curriculum 
with the help of teachers, parents and school inspectors. In others, 
not only is an Act of Parliament or Congress necessary to auth- 
orize revision or amendment of the curriculum, but Parliament 
may, on its own initiative, prescribe the teaching of particular 
subjects such as, for example, a given foreign language. 

In an increasingly large number of countries, curricula amend- 
ment is a continuous process. Curriculum revision is often part 
of a total programme of educational reform. This is particularly 
true in countries where there has been a change in political 

»status—for example, from colony to independent country. 

The situation in the European countries which participated 
in a seminar on primary school curriculum (Geneva, 1957) may 
be summed up as follows. In most countries in which official 
curricula are drawn up, it is the central education authority 
which decides on their revision for political, economic, social 
and (only subsidiarily) pedagogical reasons, the Syllabuses often 
reflect the evolution of national conceptions. In addition to the 
central organs of the ministries, there are commissions (higher 
councils or commissions of public education) which are called 
upon to give their advice. In certain countries, scientific peda- 
gogical institutes co-operate in the preparation of the curricula. 

In general, a preliminary draft is drawn up (often by joint 
commissions of school administrators and teachers), put into 
final shape (in certain countries after consultation with the 


1. Preparalion and Issuing of the Pr. 
Bureau of Education, 1958. 


mary School Curriculum, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International 
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universities, pedagogical institutes, etc.) and submitted to the com- 
petent authorities for their approval. In most cases, the teachers 
participate in the preparation of the preliminary draft, and 
representatives of scientific and economic circles are consulted. 
In some countries the help of the parents is obtained through 
the channel of parents’ associations, and efforts are made to 
interest public opinion in the improvement of study plans. Some 
countries proceed experimentally by first trying out the new 
curriculum in a certain number of schools. 

A similar situation was described in the report on the regional 
seminar on the primary school curriculum in Latin American 
States (Peru, 1956). However, co-operation by parents is found 
in only one country and the same is true in regard to co-operation 
by social organizations. In these countries, pedagogical experi- 
mentation as a basis for the preparation of curricula is resorted 
to only in rare cases. 1 

Such detailed description is lacking in the report on the South 
Asian seminar on school curricula (Karachi, 1956) but, judging 
from the recommendations on curriculum revision, the situation 
there is akin to that found in Latin America. It has been found 
useful in a few countries to appoint a special officer as head of 
a division, section or bureau of the Ministry of Education, with 
special responsibility for curriculum revision and development. 
Elsewhere, the various aspects of curriculum revision are assigned 
to different bodies (committees or commissions), to lay groups 
(representatives of parents, industry, labour and the professions), 
and to teachers or representatives of teachers’ organizations. 

Тһе part played by classroom teachers varies from one country 
to another. Teachers belong to all kinds of committees—central 
and sub-committees, advisory or otherwise. They offer criticism 
and comments upon the existing curriculum and make sugges- 
tions and recommendations. From an inquiry conducted by the 
International Bureau of Education it appeared that 58 out 
of 73 countries consult their teachers and 30 of them call on 
parents, local authorities and public opinion in general. 

But these figures are of little significance in themselves since 
the nature of this co-operation is not specifically noted. It may 
mean that one or two teachers or parents have places on the 
elected councils, or that they have the opportunity to make 
their views known through the press, or it may mean that there 
is teacher or parent participation in special commissions. 


1. 'Seminario de Planes y Programas de Estudio de Educación Primaria en América Latina 
(Huampani, 9-22 de mayo de 1956)’, Informe Final, р. 28. 
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During its first session, the International Advisory Committee 
on the School Curriculum analysed the reasons which lead edu- 
cation authorities to review curricula more and more frequently 
whereas, up to a short time ago, the same curriculum operated 
for as long as 10, 20, or even more years. These reasons may be 
summed up as follows: the growth of knowledge (as our knowledge 
has grown, there has been a tendency to want to include as 
much of it as possible in the school curriculum); the growth of 
science and technology; the growth of democracy; the develop- 
ment of communications and the overcoming of distance with, 
as a result, greater contacts among peoples and cultures; the 
growth of nationalism; the development of psychological research 
and experimentation; pedagogic research and experimentation; 
the improvement of curriculum materials; longer schooling. 

"There can be no doubt that these factors operate, in varying 
measure, in all parts of the world and entail changes in the 
conception of teaching curricula. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that the influence of most of these factors is relatively 
unimportant in the area of public education with which we 
are here concerned—the primary education provided for children 
between 6 and 12 years of age. 

"Three factors, however, should be singled out: first and fore- 
most, the development of nationalism which influences the spirit 
of the teaching given right from the earliest years and not always 
in the direction of improved international understanding. 

In countries which attain their independence, the new political, 
national or social ideal involves immediate important changes 
in the structure of the community and, generally speaking, the 
first sector to be affected is that of education. The school acquires 
à new status, its aims and its field of operation are defined and, 
in close connexion with these, new curricula and sometimes new 
methods are adopted. But because of a sort of inferiority complex 
and the need to establish their national prestige, the new countries 
often take over a large part of the content of their curricula from 
the old countries, adding whatever is necessary from the stand- 
point of their own aspirations and their own needs. The result 
is that, in their desire to “йо better’, they mostly fall into the 
error of those they are imitating by overloading their syllabuses 
and they disregard criticisms made concerning the excessive 
character of the demands made on the school. 

The two other factors which could and should be taken into 
account, especially in regard to primary teaching, are the findings 
of psychological research and pedagogic experimentation, These 
are certainly not forgotten and are even widely discussed; school 
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reform, the progress of public education, and the growing signi- 
ficance of the school in the community are recurring and facile 
topics often brought up as reasons for urging the revision of curri- 
cula and syllabuses. But once the desired changes are under way, 
the proposals and recommendations made by specialists in psy- 
chology and experimental pedagogy are soon forgotten. They 
are of course given some consideration in the more or less ‘literary’ 
introductions to the curricula. Even if the content and spirit 
of such curricula have remained unchanged one cannot decently 
completely ignore the general movement of ideas and the lesson 
to be drawn from objective facts and refuse to take account, if 
only by lip-service, of the changes or advances made elsewhere. 
The syllabus, slightly changed, will perhaps be no better than 
the one which it is superseding but it will be more ‘up to date’ 
and a few novelties will have been introduced with all the caution 
which the traditional conservatism of school authorities and 
teachers makes inevitable. 

But to change a curriculum is by no means the same thing as 
to change the spirit of the school and the teaching methods. The 
critical situation of schools and school education which is all too 
evident in many countries where school reform has been under 
consideration for nearly half a century is mainly due to a basic 
mistake that cannot be too strongly denounced—namely, the 
belief that it is sufficient to change the syllabus in order to improve 
the efficiency of teaching and of education. Such a belief is mere 
delusion. The real effort must be made elsewhere, in the realm 
of education rather than in that of teaching, but this is scarcely 
possible so long as the conditions in which the revision of curricula 
takes place remain unchanged. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PRESSURE 


A pertinent criticism 


We cannot resist quoting the courageous article which J. Roberto 
Moreira devoted to Brazil in the World Survey of Education: 


. .. The primary school programmes in force in the different states of 
Brazil manifest such uniformity in space and time—that is, from state 
j to state during the last sixty years—as to give the impression that the 
1 proper purpose and content of school work was already cut and dried 
at the beginning of the century. . . . It is as though psychology, sociology, 
‘economics, politics and educational research had nothing to do with 
the elementary school. Yet in every teacher training course in Brazil, 
in our faculties of philosophy, in books and in reviews, we repeat day 
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in and day out that the very first object of education is to further the 
harmonious and all-round development of the child. 

The gulf between what is said and preached under the influence 
of the most advanced thought and practice in the world today, and what 
is actually done in the schools, is one of those startling things which 
at first sight are almost impossible to understand. Naturally the explana- 
tion is easy, for it is only necessary to remember that to read and adopt 
strange ideas calls for little effort, provided that their practical, factual 
and concrete implications are ignored.... 

Take the texts, the Acts or Orders which lay down the programmes 
of the primary schools of eight states. They all speak of the joint respon- 
sibility of society, the family and the school for providing the best means 
of educating children.... Thereafter, however, instead of general prin- 
ciples and standards, or recommendations and suggestions which would 
enable the purposes of the preamble to be attained, they lay down a 
programme of formal subjects with definite stages, and rules for exam- 
inations, promotion and other matters. 

Studies, research, inquiries into opinion, upon which a school pro- 
gramme might be based and which would really make education some- 
thing for which society, the family and the school would be jointly res- 
ponsible—all these are ignored, and the principles which postulate 
them simply appear in the Act like a string of pleasant words embellishing 
the eternal routine. 1 


Truth compels us to recognize that equally severe and justified 
criticisms could be made of other countries besides Brazil. In 
all parts of the world schools have been regarded ever since 
they began as workshops of knowledge. Their function does 
not change and is popularly summed up in the dubious remark 
that children go to school in order to learn, whereas, in fact, 
they go to school in order to be taught—not by any means the 
same thing! The school is essentially a place where teachers talk 
to children in order to provide them with knowledge and skills; 
curricula are not the important factors in a real apprenticeship 
or a real acquisition of knowledge. 

The information to be found in official texts and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn therefrom clearly illustrate the truth which 
emerges from an examination and comparison of the facts. The 
distinguishing characteristic of most syllabuses is the astonishing 
empiricism dominating their preparation and adaptation. It is 
certain that no factory could survive a work plan devised along 
the lines of teaching programmes which take no account of 
the methods of work of the labour force (the teachers), or of the 


т. World Survey of Education: II-—Primary Education, Paris, Unesco, 1958, р. 171-2. 
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buildings and tools at their disposal (schools and school equip- 
ment), or even of the qualities and defects of the material which 
they are handling (the children), or above all—and this is still 
more serious—of the nature of the product which is to be offered 
to customers (society). 

What does a school mean to the majority of people? It is, we 
have said, an institution where children ‘learn’ things of which 
they are ignorant. What should they know? There is only one 
answer to this question: everything! ‘Everything of which one 
has no right to be ignorant', to quote a prominent figure in the 
university world. 

Roger Cousinet gives his views on this statement with much 
humour and wisdom after first putting the question: What is 
the ideal curriculum content? 


For a very long time this question met with a naive answer reminiscent 
of Gréard who stated that children should learn everything of which 
they had no right to be ignorant. But either he meant to say that a man 
has no right to be ignorant of what he learnt as a child which amounts 
to saying that a child should learn what he learns; or else he meant to 
say that for philosophical, sociological or moral reasons, a man should 
possess a certain range of knowledge but, in that case, what criterion 
other than the school criterion can be used to determine the boundaries 
of that range of knowledge? Children should learn at school the history 
of Joan of Arc because everyone knows the history of Joan of Arc, but 
everyone knows the history of Joan of Arc because, when they were 
children, they learnt the history of Joan of Arc. So if they had not learnt 
the history of Joan of Arc when they were children, everyone would not 
know the history of Joan of Arc and hence the reason why it is held 
that children should learn it would disappear. Alternatively, it may bc 
thought that knowledge of the history of Joan of Arc has its own 
intrinsic value and should be passed on to children even if men forget 
it. If that is so, do we need an explanation of wherein that value lies 
and what would happen if children did not learn the history of Joan of 
Arc or the history of Henry IV or the wars of Louis XIV or those of 
Napoleon or the site of the source of the Loire or the titles of Montes- 
quieu's works or the chemical properties of oxygen? 

Will it be said that such knowledge is possessed by all men (which, 
incidentally, would be a ludicrous claim) and therefore provides a 
valuable link between all the adults of a given generation? But if so, 
such a link could be provided by any knowledge which takes the place 
in school curricula of that which now appears there. Or is it claimed 
that such knowledge has a value independent of this social value? But, 
if so, once again, wherein does this value lie? 

... In fact, по one knows what needs to be known and it is even doubtful 
whether this phrase has any meaning, and all the more so when it is 
sought to establish an identity between what the individual ought to 
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know and what he ought to learn, as if the adult knew everything he had 
learnt and knew nothing except what he had learnt.* 


The influence of specialists 


'The pertinence of these criticisms cannot be denied but the fact 
remains that syllabuses are specific documents which set forth the 
knowledge that children should acquire at school. 

Who determines the nature and range of the knowledge which 
must be acquired? Obviously, the answer is those who possess 
such knowledge or believe they possess it and hence the first 
people to be called on are the specialists in the various fields 
of knowledge. In practice, and leaving all other considerations 
aside, what happens is this: a government or a competent school 
authority decides that the curricula should be revised and im- 
proved. Such revision and improvement are generally proposed 
with two irreconcilable objectives in mind—to lighten the curri- 
culum (since everyone knows that curricula are overloaded !) 
and to introduce instruction which is regarded as indispensable 
to meet new conditions or new needs, е.р., the prevention of 
accidents or traffic regulations. 

The work is carried out by ‘commissions’ which may vary 
in nature from one country to another but which are made up 
of ‘specialists’. Each of these specialists will be concerned with 
the content, and sometimes with the method, of the discipline 
which he has studied and in which he has worked. It is thus easy 
to understand what must happen and what actually does happen. 
The specialist is asked to consider what could be omitted from 
his own particular field but is incapable of doing what is expected 
of him. He cannot see what is superfluous; he can only see what 
is lacking in order that his particular discipline should have 
the place which he feels it deserves in the intellectual training 
of the child. How can a man who has devoted his whole life to 
grammar or who has been concerned solely with geography or 
ee be expected to commit the Aara-kiri which is asked of 

im? 

If the ‘commission’ considers that an understanding of the predi- 
cative adjective and the attributive adjective is an indispensable 
part of the individual’s life and the ‘specialist’ that it is unforgivable 
not to know the tributaries of the left bank of the Rhéne or the 
strategy employed during the Battle of Fontenoy, then it is not 


1. Қ. Cousinet, Qu'est-ce qu'un programme? Paris, L'École nouvelle rangaise, November 1056, 
No. 47, р. 5, 6 and 9. 
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surprising that each change in the curriculum results in an 
increase in its content. These highly cultivated and conscientious 
gentlemen have never bothered to reflect on the self-evident 
truth that what they think vital to a teaching curriculum (even 
in the primary school, which is all we are concerned with at 
the moment) is not known by those of their colleagues whose 
interests and culture lie in other realms of knowledge. 

The present writer has always been astonished by this attitude 
(even though it is not really astonishing) on the many occasions 
he has taken part in revisions of curricula and syllabuses. He 
has even caused something of a scandal by suggesting that the 
specialists’ capacities might be used in another way, namely, 
that the specialists might be entrusted with the revision of the 
curriculum in a subject other than their own. For the fact is 
that the grammar teacher would fail in the history or geography 
examination held for the primary school leaving certificate and 
the geography or history teacher would be sadly at a loss if called 
on to demonstrate a theorem. The pupils of course are expected 
to know everything, even things that their teachers have forgotten 
but nevertheless blame the pupils for not knowing! We are speak- 
ing only of the primary school and the most formidable specialist 
against whom it must defend itself is the secondary teacher who, 
all too frequently, has had no psychological or pedagogical train- 
ing and is incapable of taking account of the mental and emotion- 
al characteristics of the pupils. As he sees it, a pupil moving 
on to secondary schooling ought to have a grasp of certain fund- 
amental ideas that are considered to be essential, chiefly in 
grammar and mathematics. The primary curriculum, accordingly 
ought to include these ideas (and the teachers must make the best 
of it!) and if they are not included, then the parents will have 
to deal with the situation themselves. 

These demands on the part of the specialist (aggravated by 
the requirements of examinations) are the main cause of the 
overloading of curricula and of the maltreatment of pupils whom 
the teacher tries to force to assimilate (this is the price paid 
for specialization) knowledge which has no cultural value, very 
often no practical value and of which, we repeat, those who do 
not actually teach it are usually ignorant. 

А teacher whose job it is to teach children of 6 or 7 to read 
and write would, if he were suddenly put in charge of a class 
of 13- or 14-year-olds, have to start by learning a host of things 
which he is going to teach his pupils but which he has forgotten, 
even though he learnt them when he was a pupil himself. It does 
not occur to him that he is in a situation which he would not 
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tolerate in his own pupils—he has forgotten what he has learnt! 

Another error lies in the contention that the social value of the 
curricula and of the knowledge acquired at school justifies the 
"crazy inflation of the syllabuses. It is not knowledge that the 
schoolboy or adolescent is going to need in life—apart from the 
essential intellectual tools: reading, writing and arithmetic—but 
skills which will enable him to make a proper use of his intel- 
ligence and of the working methods he will use to find the specific 
information and documentation he will need in his future profes- 
sional or civic life. 

In the case mentioned above, the teacher abruptly confronted 
with a new curriculum could act very differently and resort 
to an honest and functional pedagogy which would yield highly 
educational results. 

‘Until now I was in charge of a class of very small children, 
Now I am working with you. I have forgotten what I learnt 
when I was in a class like yours—the grammar, history, geography 
and science which I have to teach you. So we shall start work 
together. I will explain to you how I am going to set about it; 
you will do as I do and we shall learn together’. A teacher of 
this sort would be acting on one of the postulates of functional 


1. At what age is the-child able to gras; 
2. From what age does he show a desire to find where 


3. At what age and by what stag 


4. At what age is he able to transpose a phenomenon observed into a concept? 
At what age can his imagination second his observations? 
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5. At what age is he able, given a particular fact, to see it as a concept, 
so as to fit it into a wider context and, finally, to explain it? 

6. At what age does he realize the benefit he can derive from geography 
for the development of his intelligence and personality? і 


As we will see later, we may have doubts as to the best ways 
of answering these questions but it is certain that the standpoint 
adopted is the only sound one: to start from the child’s capabilities. 

Another class of specialists equally to be feared comprises those 
who are outside the teaching profession and engaged in some 
other activity or profession but who, with the best intentions 
in the world, use their influence to introduce into the curricula 
ideas or knowledge which they consider the school should impart 
to the children. From all the suggestions made or steps taken to 
entrust new tasks to the school because the family or society 
is unwilling to undertake them, it might be thought that there 
is no limit to the capacities of teachers and children. 

Some members of the International Advisory Committee on 
the School Curriculum expressed the fear that the pressure which 
society exercises upon the school, forcing it to admit all manner 
of subjects into its curriculum, is weakening the teaching of the 
fundamental skills of reading, writing, language and arithmetic. 
The school is now attempting too much and, in doing so, is becom- 
ing increasingly unable to accomplish its fundamental task. The 
school, it was said, should be less ambitious and more modest. 
In the primary school, it was argued, there should be less em- 
phasis on the social and scientific content of the curriculum, and 
more concentration of effort on the basic skills, On the other 
hand, at the secondary stage the curriculum will have to pay 
greater attention to content. 

Other members of the Advisory Committee, while agreeing 
upon the necessity of effective teaching of the basic skills, felt 
that the enrichment of the curriculum was due to the enrichment 
and the growing complexity of life itself; that the school cannot 
afford to close its doors to what is happening in life outside without 
the risk of producing generations of children maladjusted to their 
environment; that the cultivation of civic attitudes and of under- 
standing of the environment cannot be delayed to the secondary 
stage but should start early in the child’s life. The child himself 
will bring to the school the interests and the problems which he 
meets in his life in the family and community, and it would be 
completely unrealistic for the school to ignore them. Methods 
tried out in a number of countries have shown that a child’s 


1. Unesco document, 20 May 1959. 
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living experience forms the most fruitful basis for his work in 
reading, writing and numbers, and at the same time content 
material, attractively presented, far from reducing the effective 
teaching of the skills, actually reinforces and strengthens them. 

One member of the Advisory Committee explained at length 
the system of primary curriculum in his country, which enables 
the inclusion of the many subject areas while at the same time 
avoiding overcrowding. The work of the school-day is planned 
in such a manner that the natural relationships of subjects are 
reorganized. For instance, the written language programme 
draws upon such content areas as science and social studies for 
its material. Geography and history are combined naturally 
and art often finds its expression in other subject fields. + 

The present writer confesses that he does not see how it is 
possible to include a larger number of subjects in primary curri- 
cula without thereby overloading them. 


Participation of teachers Ч 
In one way or another, this is accepted in 58 of the 73 = 
which replied in 1958 to the inquiry conducted by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education.? Nothing, obviously, could be 
more natural and normal than to associate those who are the 
most directly concerned with this work and to give them an 
opportunity of expressing their views. And here again, experience 
shows that account must be taken of special situations and of 
the outlook of teachers whose ambivalence in this field is well 
known. Whether individually in the classroom or collectively 
through their associations, teachers complain of syllabuses which 
are overloaded or unsuited to their working conditions—at 
least, in those countries where syllabuses are imposed upon 
them from above. Once these teachers are made members of 
а revision commission, their outlook changes and their personal 
pridescomes into play: perhaps this or that subject may be difficult 
but they will manage to teach it. It is the same reaction which 
sometimes impels them, in the classroom, to go further than the 
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curriculum and even the textbooks, thus making their working 
conditions, and especially their pupils’ working conditions, more 
difficult than they need be. 

The value of the active participation of teachers in curriculum 
revision depends greatly on what steps they take to improve 
their professional competence and to keep abreast of pedagogical 
research and economic and social trends. It may be added that 
any revision of curricula must be based on the average capabilities 
of the teachers who will have to use them. Their acceptance of 
the changed content or method will have to be assured and 
steps will have to be taken, where necessary, to provide them 
with the additional training, information and culture and also 
the necessary teaching aids. 

There is no greater danger to the progress of public education 
than the hiatus which often exists between, on the one hand, the 
curricula—with the accompanying methodological instructions— 
and, on the other, the capacity of the teachers to interpret them 
in the spirit in which they were drawn up. 

A curriculum that has certain shortcomings but that can be 
applied in favourable conditions is preferable to a curriculum 
that is ‘the latest word’ but of which most of the provisions will 
never be implemented because of a lack of human and material 
means. How often have new methods, which have proved their 
value in a suitable pedagogical and social climate, been irre- 
mediably compromised by inadequate teachers and uncompre- 
hending inspectors! 


Participation of parents 


To bring the school more closely into touch with everyday life, 
parents or the general public play a part in the development of 
curricula and syllabuses in 30 of the above-mentioned 73 countries. + 

It is the first duty of education authorities and teachers in 
general to interest parents in the life and work of the school 
and to ensure that the school does not operate in a vacuum. If 
relations between the parents and the school were better organ- 
ized, both children and their families would benefit. On the 
other hand, there are very definite objections to the idea of 
asking parents to give their opinion on syllabus content and on 
the methods to be employed. 


1. Argentina, Austria, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Canada, China, Egypt, Finland, France, Hungary, 
Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Monaco, Morocco, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia, 
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'To improve public health and shorten the time of convalescence, 
it is very desirable that social assistants and doctors should esta- 
blish contact with families, discover the circumstances and 
anxieties of their patients and adapt their treatment according 
to what they have been able to see and learn. One could scarcely, 
however, imagine a medical society inviting representatives of 
the family to discuss the actual medical treatment required, the 
value or danger of this or that medicine, the number of drops 
or number of pills which the patient should take or the steps of 
a purely medical nature which should be taken to bring about re- 
covery. Manufacturers of all sorts of products go to a great deal 
of trouble to discover the tastes and needs of their customers 
and to serve them accordingly; but customers! views would be 
of singularly little interest in the matter of modernizing their 
mechanical equipment or fitting up their offices. 

Parents and adults with the ‘in my day’ mentality are so 
convinced that things were better in the schools of the past that 
their influence—whether it makes itself felt in special commissions 
or through the press—invariably results in accentuating social 
pressure on the school and in making syllabuses heavier rather 
than lighter. In any case, it is difficult to see how parents can 
co-operate directly in the revision of curricula. In most cases 
where their aid is sought they act through representatives with 
the result that the opinions expressed are divergent and highly 
individual. Moreover, this type of co-operation is possible only in 
countries where the bulk of the population has attained a certain 
cultural level. 

One type of participation which has been used in various 
countries involves the sending of questionnaires to pupils’ families. 
A few examples may be given. An inquiry was carried out in 
Brazil amongst 3,000 parents and, in addition to the usual sub- 
jects of a primary curriculum, the questionnaire listed. others 
which are not usually included, such as gardening, horticulture, 
aesthetic appreciation, domestic work and care of the health, 
the purpose being to show whether parents were in favour of 
any enlargement of the curriculum. The results are given in 


Table 23, and are followed by J. Roberto Moreira's comments 
on them. 


We are entitled to suppose that the common idea would be that the 


essential function of the primary school is to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, because these subjects, alone of those which are usually 
taught, earn almost unanimous approval. The results, however, take 
on another complexion if we consider the replies relating to the subjects 
in our list which are not usually taught in primary schools. The more 
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TABLE 23. Parents’ assessment of the subjects in the primary school 
curriculum in Brazil. 


Opinion 
ee Important Unimportant Useless 
EI * % % 
Reading 98.9 0.9 0.2 
Writing 98.7 o.8 0.5 
Arithmetic 98.6 1.0 0.4 
Geography 58.0 36.2 5.8 
History 90.0 66.0 4.0 
Natural science 32.0 31.0 37.0 
Religion 54.6 30.2 15.2 
Singing and music 16.0 32.8 51.2 
Drawing 31.8 30.2 38.0 
Gardening 18.0 28.0 54-0 
Horticulture 33.3 51.7 15.0 
Physical education 42.3 39-3 18.4 
Manual work 30.0 48.0 22.0 
Artistic appreciation 30.0 48.6 21.4 
Domestic work 70.0 29.1 0.9 
Care of the health 81.4 18.3 0.3 


or less general rejection of the other intellectual subjects in the curri- 
culum and the approval of domestic work and care of the health in them- 
selves contain a standard of assessment. We may also suppose that the 
subjects more closely connected with certain occupations (e.g. gar- 
dening, horticulture, drawing and manual work) are likewise regarded 
as the least important. Thus, among the intellectual activities, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and among the practical subjects or activities, 
domestic work and care of the health, are approved as highly important. 
Тһе standard is therefore neither exclusively intellectual nor exclusively 
practical. 

Our hypothesis is that parents adopt, without knowing very clearly 
or precisely that they are doing so, a criterion of general utility—one, 
that is, which does not imply any specialization either intellectual or 
occupational. Reading, writing and arithmetic, and also a knowledge 
of how to look after home and health, are necessary and useful to everyone, 
whatever his occupation or his social and economic position.! 


In an inquiry conducted by I’ Educateur, the organ of the Institut 
Coopératif de l'École Moderne, C. Freinet asked a selection of 
parents from various social classes—peasants, salaried employees, 
workers, employers, etc.—to put a mark opposite each ofthe items 
which, on various grounds (knowledge or skill) could be regarded 


1. World Survey of Education: II—Primary Education, Paris, Unesco, 1958, p. 171. 
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as coming within the province of the school. The following were 
the results obtained: 


^ Reading 


- Ability to read books or letters easily 10 
Ability to read and understand newspapers and magazines 
+ Ability to enjoy good and fine books 

* Ability to use a dictionary 

+ Ability to grasp the contents of a newspaper at a glance 

* Ability to enjoy adventure books 

` Ability to enjoy poetry 


OOO о ‹ 


“Writing 


* Ability to write a letter without mistakes 
` Ability to write a report 

* Ability to draft a telegram 

* Ability to reply to a questionnaire 

* Ability to write an article 

* Ability to draft a resolution or appeal 

+ Ability to write the minutes of a meeting 
+ Ability to take notes during a lecture 

* Ability to write a poem or a story 

~ Ability to write local dialect or patois 


C» O 3 0000 


У Speech 


“Ability to speak correct French 
"Ability to telephone 

. Ability to carry on a discussion 

. Ability to speak readily in public 

` Ability to put questions in public 

+ Knowledge of a dialect ог language 
* Ability to make a speech 

` Ability to take part in a play 

+ Ability to tell a story 


OONN СО co O 


/ Numbers 


` Ability to add, subtract, divide and multiply 

- Ability to understand a pay-slip 

"Ability to calculate area, volume, profits, board 
` Ability to do rapid mental calculations 
- Ability to measure, weigh, and count notes 

+ Ability to read a plan or a map 
~ Ability to calculate the cost price of a product 

‚ Ability to understand a tax assessment 


оооооо 
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- Ability to make out a postal order 

- Ability to use a table, a scale, a price list 

- Ability to assess and estimate without measuring 

- Ability to read an insurance policy 

. Ability to calculate a health scheme reimbursement 

` Ability to understand a graph 

‹ Ability to read a map in order to find the distance between towns 
Knowledge of geometry 

. Ability to make a dimensioned sketch 
Knowledge of algebra 


General skills and knowledge 


* Ability to look after an invalid 
* Ability to treat a wound 
` Ability to bandage 
* Ability to apply splints to a broken limb 
-Ability to apply artificial respiration 
- Ability to stop an haemorrhage 
* Ability to stop nose-bleeding 
* Ability to treat an injured person 
-Ability to read a prescription 
‘Ability to handle dangerous or inflammable liquids 
- Ability to light and put out a fire 
-Ability to read a thermometer, a barometer and a chronometer 
Knowledge of human physiology 
' Ability to remove a foreign body 
"Ability to carry out simple electrical work 
- Ability to grease and repair a bicycle 
- Ability to mend a tyre, to repair a puncture 
- Ability to read a meter 
Knowledge of animals and their classification 
Knowledge of vegetables 
Knowledge of minerals 
Knowledge of breeding of domestic animals 
Knowledge of soldering and splicing 
- Ability to operate a radio set 
* Ability to assemble a torch 
Ability to hunt and fish 
. Ability to mix concrete 


History 


Knowledge of the history of labour 
Knowledge of the history of economic progress 


Knowledge of the history of the workers' struggle and of revolutions 


Knowledge of the history of the last two wars 
Knowledge of the dates of major historical events 
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Knowledge of the history of religions 

Local history 

History of material progress 

Ability to situate a given event in the right century 
Knowledge of the dates of kings and emperors 
Knowledge of wars and treaties 

Knowledge of the history of other countries 
Knowledge of folklore 

Knowledge of local or national customs 
Knowledge of ancient history 

Knowledge of prehistory 

Knowledge of styles 

Knowledge of a period through the relics of that period 


SY Geography 


Highway code 
Knowledge of the rivers, mountains and towns of France 
Knowledge of communication routes 
* Ability to plan a long trip 
* Ability to use a time-table 
Knowledge of agricultural and industrial production 
Knowledge of the French colonies 
Ability to read an ordnance map 
Ability to read the Michelin map 
Ability to use a compass and find one's bearings 
Ability to use a time-table 
* Ability to read a town map 
Knowledge of other countries 
Astronomy 
+ Ability to establish close relationship between human life and geo- 
graphical relief and communication factors 


У Manual work and practical life 


Ability to mend clothes and shoes 
Washing clothes 

Cleaning the house 

Sewing on buttons 

Riding a bicycle 

Changing fuses 

Finding names in a directory 
Sewing and darning 

Troning 

Preparing an ordinary meal 
Doing the household washing 
Looking after a baby 

Asking for information without feeling shy 
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Not being a slave to tradition 
Giving clear indications of the way to go 
Using a sewing machine 
Looking after a child 
Painting 

Driving a car 

Fitting an electric lamp 
Bringing up a child 
Repairing a tyre 

Putting up a tent 

Sawing wood 

Sharpening a saw 

Driving nails 

Planing timber 

Putting in a window-pane 
Wrapping a parcel 
Sharpening a knife 

Papering a wall 

Knitting 

Cleaning round about outside the house 
Making clothes 

Tying knots 

Climbing a wall 

Making a model 


v^ Gymnastics, sports 


Ability to swim 

Mountain climbing 

Rescue work 

Knowing how to breathe properly 
Practising one or more sports 
Camping 

Becoming an athlete 

Flying 

Parachuting 

Enjoying competitions 


v/ Music 


Ability to enjoy good music 
Ability to play an instrument 
Ability to understand music 
Ability to sing 

Knowledge of famous composers 
Ability to sing in public 
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У Cinema, radio 


* Ability to understand radio 

- Ability to understand the cinema 
- Ability to criticize a film 

` Ability to criticize a broadcast 


оо‏ ي 


“Art, social accomplishments, aesthetic sense, etc. 


‚ Ability to appreciate a fine edition 

* Dress sense 

* Appreciation of museums 

- Ability to appreciate works of art (sculpture, etc.) 

- A taste for interior decoration 

+ Enjoyment of flowers 

* Ability to criticize a work of art 

* Ability to draw and paint pictures 
Ability to make a dimensional sketch 
Ability to classify 
Ability to make a quick scale plan 

* Ability to appreciate a picture 
Knowledge of outstanding artists 
Knowledge of parlour games 
Knowledge of the history of art 

* Ability to make a model of a given object 
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"^ Moral characteristics 


Knowledge of moral laws 10 

‚ Avoidance of sectarianism and class prejudice 10 

Knowledge of oneself 10 

+ Fairness 9 
* Community sense, willingness to help 9 
‚ Loyalty 9 
* Ability to be oneself 9 

‚ Co-operative living and mutual aid 8 

Charity 8 

* Acceptance of responsibility 8 
Knowledge of others 7 


Citizenship 


Knowledge of civic laws 10 
Defence of life and property 10 
Respect for human life and liberty 10 
Knowledge of the Declaration of Human Rights 9 
Readiness to fight for peace 9 
Possession of a social ideal 9 
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Readiness to obey chosen authorities 

Possession of a political ideal 

Internationalism 

Active participation in political life 

Readiness to obey leaders placed in authority over one 
Being a good soldier 


со‏ بدي oc‏ ي ي 


A third inquiry was carried out in Geneva in 1953 by the Primary 
Teachers’ Union. Of the 1,219 persons who replied," 11 per 
cent were unmarried, 17 per cent had children not yet attending 
school and 18 per cent had children who had left school. The 
following are some of the replies (shown as percentages) received 
to a very detailed questionnaire: 


Relative importance of different aims of schooling 


% 
Moral education 95 
Equipment of the mind 93 
Intellectual education 92 
Character training 83 
Physical education 71 
Preparation for an occupation 59 
Artistic education 51 
Relative importance of instruction and general educational development 
Instruction more important than education 14 
Education more important than instruction 19 
Equally important 71 
Relative importance of spoken and written languages 
Spoken language more important than written language 8 
Written language more important than spoken language 7 
Equally important 84 
Relative importance of spelling and creative writing ability 
Creative writing ability more important than spelling 14 
Spelling more important than creative writing ability 12 
Equally important 73 


т. The majority (56 per cent) belonged to the liberal professions or occupied executive positions, 
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Importance of various subjects taught 


Important Unimportant 


% % 
1. Spelling 99 1 
2. Vocabulary 98 1 
3. Grammar 98 т 
4. Reading (with correction) 89 8 
5. Reading with explanation (literary explanation) 68 27 
6. Reciting (poems) 49 46 
7. Elocution (ease of speech) 91 6 
8. Composition 97 2 
9. Arithmetic 99 I 
10. Geometry 79 20 
11. Geography 93 
12. History 76 22 
13. Civic education 72 24 
14. Elementary science 61 33 
15. Moral ideas 88 9 
16. German 85 13 
17. Drawing 67 30 
18. Writing 85 13 
19. Musical education 48 47 
20. Eurythmics 29 62 
21. Dressmaking 81 12 
22. Gymnastics (physical culture) 74 23 


Such inquiries are interesting, for they reveal a general attitude 
towards the school. It may well seem surprising that the replies 
to the Geneva survey demonstrate such a marked degree of form- 
alism as regards school work but 46 per cent of those concerned 
had no children at school and saw it only through their own 
recollections while a substantial proportion of the others were 
influenced by the prospect of the more or less immediate entry 
of their children into the secondary school. It may also seem sur- 
prising that in the age of inter-planetary travel, a section of the 
public still demands that schools give priority to the teaching 
of spelling, vocabulary and grammar. 

On the other hand, Freinet's survey is extremely instructive: 
it is really the skills which are taught at school and which can 
be of service in everyday life that are most appreciated and not 
the book knowledge with no practical value. This contrast be- 
tween an urban population which believes only in bookish in- 
struction and a rural population conscious of the advantages of 
a more practical education deserves special study; it reveals the 
positive or negative influences which environment and public 
opinion exercise on schools and on the work of teachers. 
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It has been noted on other occasions that adults are generally 
incapable of discriminating between what they really learned in the 
classroom and what life itself has taught them and this lies at 
the root of their inexact appraisals and their excessive demands. 
In many cases, too, their replies are influenced by their own 
scholastic and social successes or failures, or they may build 
themselves up in their own eyes by ascribing a special importance 
to areas of knowledge which they may be thought to possess 
(although we might mention that in one of these surveys the 
declared partisans of more intensive teaching of spelling conveyed 
their views in letters which themselves demonstrated the need 
for developing this branch of teaching). 

By way of comparison here is the curriculum drawn up by 
Ghandi for Indian schools, it is based on the minimum knowledge 
and aptitudes which pupils leaving primary ‘school should possess. 


^ A. Ability to find one’s bearings 


1. In space: ability to locate a specific site in a town or in the country 
by using a given map. 

2. In time: ability to calculate the time needed to cover a certain dis- 
tance or carry out a simple task. 

3. In dimensions and quantity: ability to count, measure and weigh 
in normal decimal units. 

4. In public and social institutions: ability to make a survey of a public 
institution or an institution used for public purposes. 

5. In all forms of movement and transport and the laws relating thereto: 
ability to use trains, buses, trams, the mails, telegrams and telephones. 


< 
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. Ability to express oneself 


. Ability to draw up the plan of a village, house, street, farm or garden. 
. Ability to draw simple objects. 

. Ability to prepare a report on something which one has done. 

. Ability to plan some future activity. 

Ability to give an account of something which has taken place. 

. Ability to draw up a detailed budget. 

Ability to sing simple songs solo or in chorus. 

. Ability to tell a simple story and make a short speech. 


م م ب ج پو Cou‏ 


С. Health 


1. Ability to take necessary measures for the protection of one's own 
or other people's health and to give first aid. . 

2. Ability to disinfect, ventilate and keep the house and its surroundings 
clean. 
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3. Ability to mend, clean and wash clothes, › 
4. Ability to apply preventive measures in cases of epidemics and family 
illnesses. 


YD. Practical life 


1. Ability to carry out small repairs to buildings, furniture, tools and 
utensils, using the usual carpenter’s and blacksmith’s tools. 

2. Ability to make use of gas and electricity. 

3. Ability to prepare an ordinary meal and make or mend an article 
of clothing. 

4. Ability to dismantle, clean and reassemble such simple machines 
as a bicycle, a carding machine or a sewing machine. 

5. Ability to play the everyday national games. 


“Ж. In the countryside 


т. Ability to look after domestic animals and plants. 
2. Ability to work in the field, in the orchard or in the kitchen-garden, 
according to one's physical and mental capacities. 


Æ. Science 


1. Ability to observe certain phenomena exactly and systematically. 

2. Ability to make a systematic collection of facts relating to a given 
subject. 

3. Ability to use a dictionary, catalogue, newspaper, calendar or direc- 
tory. 

4. Ability to derive benefit from museums, exhibitions and libraries. 


VG. Community life 


1. Ability to take part in a meeting and to conduct it and to draft, 

write and present the minutes and to fulfil the duties of a member, 

a chairman or a secretary. 

Ability to carry out various social obligations, whether individually 

or collectively, e.g., in a public meeting or community council, a 

co-operative organization, a village society or a society working for 

the benefit of the public. 

3. Ability to behave in accordance with the rules of courtesy and the 
requirements of etiquette. 

4. Ability to organize successfully a social or religious ceremony, or a 
festival, fair or recreational gathering. 

5. Ability to organize something of an educational nature: exhibition, 
written poster, magazine, newspaper or lantern-lecture. 


2. 


Empiricism of curricula and syllabuses 


мН. Earning a living 


Ability to earn between 15 and 20 rupees per month through productive 
manual labour. * 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum in the United 
States of America publishes a monthly magazine under the title 
Educational Leadership. There is a: similar organization in the 
United Kingdom, the Council for Curriculum Reform, although 
questions concerning school curricula are traditionally regarded 
there as being more the concern of educationists than of the public. 
Such organizations, especially those of the United States, have 
an undoubted influence on the development of school curricula 
and even on the reforms introduced into the educational system. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted. that there are dangers inherent 
in action from outside which might be directed, even without 
those taking part being conscious of the fact, against the better 
interests of education and the rising generation. 

At all events, some way must be found by which the collabo- 
ration of parents in curricula reform can be so organized as to 
give the benefit of its advantages whilst obviating the disadvan- 
tages it may entail. That the International Advisory Committee 
on the School Curriculum realized this was shown by the fact 
that at its very first session it recognized that the conser- 
vatism of parents and teachers was a factor which slows down 
progress in education. The Committee suggested that inspectors 
and other educational experts be used to stimulate and guide 
study groups when curriculum changes were envisaged. 


METHODS OF ISSUING CURRICULA AND SYLLABUSES 
* 


The various systems used to enable one curriculum or syllabus 
to be replaced by another demonstrate the extent to which 
views differ from one country to another. The survey recently 
conducted by the International Bureau of Education supplies 
a large number of examples. * 

In some cases, when final agreement is reached, there is a 
period (of varying duration) of provisional application which 
enables final adjustments to be made to the document. Twenty- 


1. The French text of this curriculum was published by Pierre Bovet in L’ Éducateur (Lausanne). 
No. 26, 2 July 1938, and quoted in R. Dottrens’ L’Amélioration des programmes scolaires el la 
pédagogie. expérimentale, Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1957, D. 31. А 

в. Preparation and Issuing of the Primary School Curriculum, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, Internationa 
Bureau of Education, 1958. 
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four countries! adopt this procedure, the new plan being sent 
to ordinary schools which subsequently comment thereon. 

In other cases, the new syllabus is introduced progressively 
so as to cause the least possible disturbance, to give sufficient 
time for financial adjustments and for the preparation of new 
textbooks and other teaching aids, and to enable teachers to 
master the new arrangements before applying them. 

In 16 countries? this ‘running-in’ period is limited to experi- 
mental schools or to a small number of schools selected for that 
purpose. 

In other countries (16 specifically stated that it was the сазе) 
no trial period seems to be provided for, The curriculum is 
brought into force immediately as it is thought that the work 
which led up to the new drafting makes any testing period 
unnecessary. 

In 29 countries? syllabuses and curricula are binding through- 
out the territory. In 29 others‘ they are adapted to local 
conditions. In ro countries* schools enjoy comparative freedom 
to draw up curricula themselves. 


1. Argentina, Austria, Brazil (in certain cases), Byelorussia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Haiti, Iraq, Isracl, Korea, Liberia, New Zealand, 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

2. Cambodia, Chile, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Guatemala, Iceland, Iran, Japan, Laos, 
Norway, Peru, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. Albania, Brazil, Canada (in certain provinces), Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Laos, 

Lebanon, Mexico, Monaco, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Ukraine, Union 

of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Vict-Nam. 

Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Cambodia, Ceylon, 

Chile, Republic of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Egypt, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 

many, Israel, Korea, Luxembourg, Morocco, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Thailand, 

Tunisia, Turkey, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Australia, Denmark, Ghana, Iceland, India, Ireland, Liberia, New Zealand, Philippines, 

United States of America. 
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COMMON SENSE IN PEDAGOGY 


We have seen the conditions in which curricula are prepared 
or revised and the ideas which underlie those operations. We 
have seen how they are dominated by the demands made on 
children by the adult world. 

The child must do such and such and if he fails to reach the 
standards laid down by the syllabuses in the conditions we have 
seen, then he is regarded as falling short, as being backward 
or as being lazy. The harshest penalties are visited on him without 
evoking any significant public outcry: he is not permitted to 
continue to learn at school and he is forbidden to penetrate 
into the inner sanctum of general or vocational secondary studies. 

Every day in every country, schools and those who run them 
(educators!) wreck children’s futures without anyone troubling 
to discover whether all the sentences pronounced were really 
justified in fact. (They are always justified in law, a law made 
by people who consider themselves infallible; whose responsibility 
is covered by regulations they themselves have laid down!) 

It may be that schools suffer primarily from the fact that pro- 
fessional educators are, for the most part unaware of the real 
conditions of existence. From the day when, as little children, 
they first went into a kindergarten or nursery school, their lives 
have been passed within the four walls of a classroom: primary 
school, secondary or teacher training school, university and then 
back to the classroom—only this time facing the pupils—to 
make their careers. Who has told them about what goes on out- 
side? 

What exactly is this ‘common sense’ of educators which gets 
so much virtuously inspired support when it comes into conflict 
with the findings of psychology and experimental pedagogy? 
Why is no consideration accorded to the example offered by 
industrial enterprises in the way they organize the activities 
of their workers and employees? In civilized nations (and for 
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reasons which are strictly material rather than humanitarian— 
the maximum yield) work is organized with due regard to the 
physical and intellectual capacities of those who perform it. 
Тһе development of psychotechnology and of the rational organ- 
ization of industry has meant that the intensity and the rate 
of work is now adjusted in accordance with the extent of the 
worker's endurance so that his productivity may not begin to 
waver. 

Research into adult psychology has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the contentment and relaxation factors in attitudes and 
behaviour and business managements now go so far as to deco- 
rate their premises with colours which are pleasant to look at, 
soothing, and calculated to promote the contentment of their 
workers. Carefully timed and spaced work breaks have been intro- 
duced. Radio programmes provide distraction in certain mecha- 
nical activities and, far from reducing output, this innovation 
actually increases it. 

For their part, workers have formed unions in order to obtain 
better working conditions and, in particular, to secure a reduction 
in the length of the working day and the working week. 

Тһе evolution of social thinking has led to the creation of the 
International Labour Organisation where employers and workers 
meet on an equal footing to discuss their problems with the 
representatives of Member States. These exchanges of views 
have led to ‘conventions’ which are ratified by governments 
which undertake to respect their provisions. In this way adults— 
employees, workers and employers too—are defended and better 
and better protected in their occupational activities. A comparison 
between the lives of two workers in the same occupation but 
at an interval of 50 years reveals the advances which have been 
made in respect both of living standards апа working conditions 
and also of productivity. 

Our civilization is far from having devoted the same attention, 
the same concern to children and their work. There is an Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, an intergovernmental body, 
which makes ‘recommendations’ to the various ministries of 
education, but the ministries are under no obligation whatsoever 
to follow them. Unesco is constantly extending its efforts to 
improve education throughout the world but it cannot impose 
any decisions. An adult's working day is limited to 8 hours and 
his working week to under 48; the schoolchild's working day 
is not subject to any limitation and is constantly growing longer. 

Before looking for guidance to the educational sciences, those 
who are concerned about the future of the younger generation 
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would like educational problems, and especially problems of 
curricula, to be examined in the light of simple common sense. 
In the course of the World Mental Health Year, children’s 
doctors and psychiatrists sounded a warning and denounced 
the harmful effects of ill-treatment and overwork in schools, 
blaming curricula, methods, time-tables and school discipline. 
When will their warning be heeded? 

It is pleasant to be able to pay tribute to an American educa- 
tionist, Carleton Washburne, who, in 1915, asked himself four 
questions before undertaking the revision of the syllabuses for 
the Winnetka schools of which he had recently taken charge. 
They were four questions which had not been asked before, and 
which should have been thought of by all those concerned with 
the preparation of curricula, questions to which answers should 
be sought regularly whenever and wherever the revision of a 
curriculum or syllabus is being undertaken. The four questions 
were: What should the pupil learn? What can he learn? How 
can he learn? When should he learn? 

Only the first of these questions is ever taken into consideration 
and we have already seen the reply which is usually made to it. 

Washburne’s merit was that he thought of the child, his mental 
development, and looked at school curricula and methods in 
relation to the child’s possibilities. That was 45 years ago! 
Since then, genetic psychology and experimental pedagogy 
have made real progress and cast light on many problems; but 
empiricism and tradition still reign triumphant in our schools. 
School curricula reflect the theoretical, idealistic or self-interested 
views of some, the impatience, prejudice or ambitions of others, 
and still await the time when they will be revised and improved 
as the result of a realistic approach which should be regarded 
as the only natural one: what are children of a given age capable 
of learning, understanding, assimilating, retaining and using? 

We find, for instance, prematurely included in curricula, 
ideas that are too difficult for children to grasp, but which they 
learn ‘by heart’ through what is sometimes known as ‘fake peda- 
gogy’, to the detriment of any sound training of the intelligence. 

The unnatural mother who gave her baby the same food as 
she cooks for her husband would seriously endanger her child’s 
life and would rightly be severely condemned and punished. 
Most curricula oblige teachers to behave in just this way. These 
blunders and faults have long been denounced. But where is 
there any firm and active determination to eliminate them? 

Any effective educational undertaking, whatever its aims 
and trends, which wants to plan useful and original curricula 
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and syllabuses, must subordinate both its demands and action 
to the categorical imperatives of reality: (a) the children’s capacity 
for understanding, assimilation, effort and perseverance at dif- 
ferent stages of their development with due allowance for the 
characteristics of the environment in which they live; (b) the 
efficiency of the teachers to whom they are entrusted, their capa- 
city, attitudes, training and knowledge; (c) the time actually 
available to teachers and pupils for the discharge of their joint 
task; (d) the procedures, methods and means utilized by the 
teachers. 

These are the fundamental elements in the educational process 
which must be known and analysed before any steps are taken 
to change curricula. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHILD 


THE BACKWARD PUPIL 


The reasons advanced for revising curricula are always socio- 
logical: curricula have to be adapted to new conditions and 
new needs. Curricula are seldom, if ever, revised for educational 
reasons and almost never in order to reduce the incidence of 
backwardness and failures in school. 

In any given generation of children, the proportion of those 
mentally defective may be estimated at between 3 and 4 per 
cent; between 80 and 90 per cent are endowed with normal 
intelligence enabling them to benefit from primary education 
and to carry on through the period of compulsory education 
without encountering any serious obstacle. These 80 to 90 per 
cent can be divided into three groups: the first is made up of 
‘good pupils’ capable of profiting from secondary education; the 
second comprise pupils who would be equally capable of doing 
so if secondary methods and curricula were so improved that 
pupils were helped and not merely left to their own devices; 
the third group comprises normal individuals in whom practical 
intelligence predominates and who can expect to do work on 
a higher level than that of the skilled worker. 

Failures in primary school should not exceed 6 or 7 per cent 
if the school is genuinely adapted to the children. In fact, however, 
even in those countries which enjoy a reputation for the excellence 
of their educational systems and the quality of their teachers, 
such failures reach disturbing proportions. They vary between 
39 and 40 per cent.! 


1. In Poland, 25 per cent of the pupils fail to complete schooling in a normal way (article by 
В. Suchodolski in the Revue Internationale de Pédagogie, The Hague, Vol. IV (1958), No. 1, p. 21. 
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In a report sent to Unesco by the French National Commission 
for Unesco, Roger Gal wrote: 


During an inquiry concerning backward pupils conducted in 12 schools 
in each of the go French departments, we found that the basic cause 
of this backwardness could be traced back to the preparatory level, 
and thus the introduction to reading was to blame. The uniform nature 
of the first stage of this introduction (which is imposed on all pupils 
without any preparation) is largely responsible for their failure to make 
progress and, in view of the importance of reading in all subjects, their 
backwardness is readily understandable. 1 


No doubt it is not only the school which is responsible; account 
must be taken of physiological deficiences and of inadequacies 
in the family environment—food, lodging, emotional security, 
suitable upbringing—although even where these factors are 
not of great importance, the situation is hardly any better. 

Moreover, the results obtained by children who have had a 
normal school career are hardly encouraging since many 12-year- 
old pupils are far from knowing how to read correctly, write 
reasonably well and perform the fundamental arithmetical opera- 
tions with accuracy and speed. 

Let us not be afraid to admit it. In many countries the problem 
of school failures is becoming serious and must be tackled with 
determination, all the more since the situation seems to be growing 
worse as time goes on. Failures—even if only involving the repe- 
tition of one grade and the loss of one year—have individual 
and social consequences which are much more serious than they 
were in the past. This is because of the increased importance of 
а sound education prolonged beyond the period of compulsory 
schooling and also because of the more marked emotional dis- 
turbances such failure causes nowadays in both pupils and their 
parents. 

Leaving cases of actual mental weakness aside, the cause of 
failure is not connected solely with the intelligence and behaviour 
of the pupil, nor even with the conditions of the environment in 
which he lives, but with the atmosphere prevailing in the school 
and in the classroom, the spirit of the class, the attitude of the 
teacher and the relationship between teacher and pupil. Children’s 
reactions are conditioned by the method of teaching and, above 
all, by the rhythm of the work. The initial introduction to reading 
is alone responsible for more than то per cent of the failures. 
There can be no doubt that the intensity of life today has made 


т. Roger Gal, Allégement des programmes (Comité ‘Education’ de la Commission de la République 
Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, rapport du 12 février 1957), р. 5. 
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children more fragile and more receptive to every outside influence 
and that this is reflected in their attitude at school. 

'The first step which should be taken is a lightening of the 
curricula and a relaxation in the rhythm of instruction. When 
the period of compulsory education was lengthened the primary 
schools made a mistake in not spreading their teaching over one 
or two additional years. This would have made it possible to 
ground children thoroughly in the new knowledge and skills 
acquired. ^ 

'The school is responsible because of the way it is organized. 
By treating physical age as a guarantee of equal development it 
requires in each class that each pupil should absorb the same 
amount in the same time. But in full accordance with the admin- 
istrative regulations, children grouped in the same class may 
vary in age by as much as 10 or 11 months, depending on the 
age-range allowed. Nevertheless, the teacher applies the same 
criteria in judging two children, one of whom is almost a year 
older than the other. It is easy to realize what that means in the 
first year—between 5 and 7 years of age—when it is reading 
that is being taught! These educational failures certainly reflect 
the inadequacy of our present conceptions of school and of edu- 
cation, conceptions which no longer correspond to the conditions 
and demands of our time. 

The meeting of experts which examined this problem at the 
Unesco Institute in Hambourg (May-June 1956) recognized at 
the end of its work that many school failures are due to the educa- 
tional system itself and that they vary in accordance with factors 
of an administrative nature or with influences outside the school. 
Тһе authorities take too little account of the child's normal 
rhythm of development and lay down more or less arbitrary cri- 
teria which compel a certain number of pupils to repeat one or 
two grades in the primary school (this proportion sometimes 
reaches 50 per cent of the normal enrolment of pupils). The 
pupils in question take one or two years more to complete the 
school course. This repetition of grades could be of value if it 
ensured a better re-adaptation to education on the children's 
part. But, on the contrary, it would seem that these same pupils 
fail repeatedly, which explains why a considerable proportion 
of children in almost all school systems leave school before com- 
pleting the primary cycle. 

'The overloading of syllabuses and the rigidity of curricula 
constitute one of the internal causes of failure which could easily 
be eliminated by changing and lightening the syllabuses; this 
would reduce the consequences of the school’s inadequate 
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adaptation to the child, the seriousness of which can be seen in 
the extension of medico-pedagogical services and psychological 
treatment. 

‘I am tired of hearing that one child is intelligent and another 
is not. I find the same man 20 years later engaged in an occupation 
which he chose and which he followed, and I see that he is intelli- 
gent enough in what he is doing.’! 

In his report on the lightening of curricula, Roger Gal reached 
a conclusion which coincides with that reached by all who have 
in the course of their profession made a thorough study of the 
problem of curricula and syllabuses: 

"In my view, a genuine lightening cannot be achieved by 
trying to eliminate this or that point in the curriculum or by 
cutting time-tables by 15 minutes or half an hour here and there. 
There must be a reconsideration of the whole complex of prob- 
lems, methods and concepts of general education, including 
specialization. 

“Апа in the first place, we must take as our starting point 
the psychological reality of the child, his needs and his develop- 
ment,” 

That is what we are going to do. 


THE FUNCTIONAL CONCEPT OF CHILDHOOD 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, philosophy gradually 
moved away from theology to establish itself as a separate disci- 
pline, a process in which the rationalism of Francis Bacon and 
René Descartes played an important part. Around the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a similar cleavage took place as regards 
the relationship of pedagogy and psychology with philosophy. 

It is unfortunate that pedagogy should have so often remained 
a discipline of a speculative and formative nature and that it 
did not follow with equal impetus the example given it by psy- 
chology. If not avowedly, at any rate in fact, it continues to 
reject the latter's views on childhood and persists in concepts of 
teaching and education which are all too often a defiance of the 
most rudimentary objectivity. 

At the twenty-first International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation (Geneva, 1958), Professor Jean Piaget, in his opening 
address, expressed his great surprise that this should be so: 


1. Alain, Propos sur l'éducation, Paris, Rieder, 1933 (оф edition), p. 92-3. 
2. Roger Gal, op. cit., p. 9-10. 
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Let us consider for example the question of hygiene. Everyone is in 
agreement as to its aims; it is to prevent disease. Specialists are consulted 
on the means to be used. 

In education, it is obviously up to public opinion and the authorities 
to decide what its aims should be, for example, a knowledge of spelling, 
the learning of simple arithmetic, etc. But so far as the means to be em- 
ployed are concerned it is unbelievable to what extent we rely more on 
intuition and often even on complete empiricism than on controlled 
research. When teaching spelling, is it better to give two to five hours’ 
spelling lessons а week, or to rely on visual memory and to stress com- 
position and reading? 

Experiments have been made with two groups of pupils, one of which 
received spelling lessons, the other not. ‘The results were absolutely iden- 
tical. I am not saying that experiment by itself is sufficient. I am only 
saying that it is extraordinary to note that it is not systematically organ- 
ized. 

And in mathematics—should we teach subtraction after addition 
or at the same time? Should geometry be taught after arithmetic or 
both together? We may well ask what happens to the research done in 
the field of child psychology and experimental education! 

Тһе simplest experiment would be a systematic control to see what 
remains of the knowledge acquired at school in the different subjects 
at the end of one, two, three, five, ten or twenty years after leaving the 
primary school. 

Тһе psychologist Morgan said that man was the living being in which 
useless habits lingered longest. I fear that future historians will say the 
same thing about twentieth century official education in many countries. + 


No doubt men have always reflected, and more and more deeply 
as their intelligence developed, on the activity of their minds 
and have speculated on the mind's functioning. But it is only 
relatively recently that they have reflected on the development 
of their intellectual capacities. For a very long time it was held 
that the child's mind was identical in nature to that of the adult; 
that the child had a ‘small mind’, a ‘small intelligence’, just as 
he has a small body; that his intelligence differed from adult 
intelligence only in quantity and that its quality—that is to 
say, its capacities, its manner of operating—was the same. 
Until recently, the child was ignored in the educational pro- 
cess—or, rather, the raison d'étre of childhood and the function 
of childhood were unrecognized. As a result, it was implied that 
children were mentally passive. We owe to genetic psychology 
a view of the nature and development of the child very different 
from that which prevailed in the nineteenth century and on 


1, Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, Internationa 
Bureau of Education, 1958, p. 35-6. 
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which our teaching methods are still based. Contemporary psycho- 
logy has confirmed the essential rightness of the inspired views 
advanced by Jean-Jacques Rousseau in Émile: *We know nothing 
about childhood; with the mistaken notions we have of it, the 
further we go the more we stray. The wisest men are concerned 
with what it is important that men should know without consi- 
dering what children are capable of learning. They always look 
for the man in the child without thinking of what he is before 
becoming a man. . . . Begin by studying your pupils better; for 
quite certainly you know nothing about them! 

Education is essentially an action on the child; it cannot be 
carried out profitably without a knowledge of the child. This 
is an elementary truth from which educationists will one day 
have to deduce the conclusions. The child is a being qualitatively 
different from the adult and it is during the long years of growing 
up that his mind, his emotional nature, and his ways of under- 
standing and acting will reach through the evolution of their 
structures, the final state which will make of him an adult. Just 
as there is a visible physical progress and development, which 
shows itself in increased height and weight, so there is a psychic, 
mental and emotional development, the successive character- 
istics of which are known to us. We need only to observe and listen 
to a child to be persuaded of the special nature of his reactions. 
"Through observations, studies, experiments, research of all kinds, 
we add each day to our knowledge of the reasons for his attitudes 
and behaviour. 

It is nevertheless a fact that most school systems are still organ- 
ized on the basis of a concept which presupposes that all children 
of a given age possess equal intelligence, aptitude and possibilities. 
Both the system of age-group classes which follow one another 
year after year and the system whereby the same teaching is 
given to a whole class are proof of this. 

Psychic development which begins at birth and culminates 
on reaching adulthood offers analogies with biological growth. 
Every living organism is a system which tends to preserve itself 
intact. As soon as its inner physico-chemical balance is upset 
some action is necessary to restore it. This is the phenomenon 
known as auto-regulation. The disturbance of this balance is 
what we call a need and, in certain cases, a disease. We then 
react by whatever means are available to us in order to restore 
the vanished state of balance. Need is the driving force of our 
behaviour. On the psychological plane it shows itself in what we 


1. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Émile ou de l'éducation, preface. 
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call interest, a name which we apply to that which causes and 

propels our actions. Need stimulates our acts; interest directs 

them and is the intermediary between the organism and its 
environment. 

Similarly, mental growth is a continual movement from a 
state of lower balance to a state of higher balance through the 
development of needs and of interests which also vary from one 
age to another, from one mental level to another, through suc- 
cessive forms of balance, of ‘structures’ which mark the passage 
from one stage of behaviour to another. The mental development 
which enables us at different ages to meet our needs and interests 
is a continual development towards a state of maturity and full 
functioning. It takes place by stages which succeed each other 
in the same order but which appear at different moments in dif- 
ferent individuals. 

J. Piaget has listed six stages of growth or periods of develop- 
ment: 

The reflex stage, during which, from the time of birth onwards, 
the first instinctive tendencies and the first emotions show 
themselves. 

The stage of the first motivating habits, the first organized perceptions, 
the first differentiated feelings. 

The stage of sensory-motivating intelligence or the practical stage 
which precedes the use of speech, the period of the first emo- 
tional fixations (this development goes on from birth to the 
age of 18 months or two years). 

The intuitive intelligence stage in which the first feelings and the 
first social relationships occur (between 2 and 7 years of age) 
and which marks the second part of early childhood. 

The stage of concrete intellectual operations when schooling usually 
begins and when moral and social feelings reveal themselves 
in a need for co-operation. 

The stage of abstract intellectual operations (adolescence), the for- 
mative period as regards personality and the period of intellec- 
tual and emotional integration in the social environment 
made up of adults and the communities which adults create 
among themselves. 

Each of these stages is distinguished by the appearance of original 

structures differing from those of earlier stages by a particular 

form of balance which, through subsequent development, changes 
in accordance with the requirements of a better organization. 


1. See Jean Piaget, La naissance de l'intelligence chez l'enfant, Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux ct 
Niestlé, 1935, 429 Р. 
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These stages occur in the three major periods of growth: 

The period of sensory-motivating intelligence (from birth to 2 years 
of age), with the appearance of the first reflex exercises, the 
first habits, the first discovery of solutions to problems. 

The period of preparation and organization of concrele operations (from 
2 to 11-19 years of age) which sees the appearance of the 
symbolic function. 

The period of positive operations (from 11-12 years of age to the 
end of adolescence) in which the individual acquires the capa- 
city for constructive operations, for the assimilation of the 
logic of propositions which precedes the free play of explicit 
thought. 

Throughout this development, the child's mind uses alternately 

two opposing processes, the results of which ensure his inner 

equilibrium. The child incorporates in himself the world he is 
discovering and, at the same time, he adapts himself to every- 
thing around him. This alternating process of assimilation to 
himself and adaptation of himself to his environment is the 
characteristic feature of the development of the child's intelli- 
gence; it can thus be seen as a function of the adaptation of 
the being to his environment. There is therefore an interaction. 

Тһе special characteristic of childhood lies in the accomplishment 

of this double movement until the moment when, from expe- 

rience to experience, from stage to stage, a final balance is reached 
which marks the completion of mental growth. 

This is what Claparède called the functional concept of childhood. 
‘It is not because he lacks experience that a child is a child’, 
he said, ‘it is because he has а natural need to acquire that expe- 
rience. It is not the fact that he does not know which makes 
him a child; it is the fact that he wants to know: the distinguishing 
feature of a child is not that he lacks but that he is a candidate.’ 

To instruct and educate a child, therefore, does not mean to 
overwhelm him with bits of knowledge and with precepts, but 
to provide him, in proportion to his capacity and his needs, with 
such nourishment as he is capable of assimilating; to educate 
is not an effort from the outside to impose behaviour or know- 
ledge; it is to put the child in a position where he can make 
that effort himself (‘Children are springs, not wells’, a Belgian 
minister once wisely observed). 

All this shows that the primary education period is distinguished, 
from the intellectual point of view, by the gradual abandonment 
of childish syncretism (that characteristic which makes the child 
grasp things in the round, seeing the whole before the part and 
analysing what he sees only in so far as he has an interest in 
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doing so), and by the child's developing capacity to carry out 
concrete intellectual operations. 

Тһе specific intelligence of the child is practical intelligence. 
Observation, manipulation, experimentation and comparison are 
the necessary and inevitable stages in the progressive develop- 
ment of the mind, the acquisition of knowledge, the capacity 
to appraise and reason, leading to the ability to think logically 
and abstractly. 

That the contributions of genetic psychology are being taken 
into account can already, and most fortunately, be seen in the 
link established between the school and pedagogical science; 
the research and achievements of this science enable improve- 
ments and objective adjustments to be made in the curricula. 
A few syllabuses are already based on recognition of the stages 
in mental development which we have mentioned; it is the 
intellectual aspect of school work which benefits from this more 
than those aspects which relate to the child's emotional nature 
and his need to co-operate in order to form relationships with 
his fellows. 

Similarly, the importance of syncretism—of what Decroly 
has termed the globalization function —during the first years of pri- 
mary school has also been recognized and given expression in 
the curricula of these early years in that form of teaching which 
is no longer given by distinct subjects but in a global fashion 
through the so-called ‘centres of interest’ method. 

By discovering the laws governing the activities of the child 
psyche at its different stages of development, psychology has pro- 
vided pedagogy with the scientific basis that is essential for a 
fundamental revision of both the spirit and methods of teaching 
and school education. 

A report! presented by W. D. Wall to the second session of the 
International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum 
(October 1957) suggests that the different school systems can 
be divided broadly into two main groups. 

The first, which is by far the most common, is that which 
imposes a programme and insists upon certain standards to which 
all or most children are expected to conform. Such a system 
implies the attempt through a knowledge of general laws of child 
development to adjust curricular demands to at least average 
possibilities. It also implies some form of adjustment, either of 
teaching method or of organization, to meet the wide range of 


т. W. D. Wall, ‘Inquiry on adaptation of the school curriculum to the age and development 
levels of pupils’, p. 5-6. Unesco document, dated 23 August 1957. 
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differences in learning ability which are in practice found in 
any unselected group of children of the same chronological age. 

In sharp contrast to the system described above is one which 
has gained considerable ground in the past decades, particularly 
in the United States of America, although in various forms it 
is not unknown elsewhere. Starting from the basic assumptions 
that there are individual differences in almost every aspect of 
the personality, that these differences have a greater range than 
has previously been believed, and that children will only learn 
what they are mature enough to learn, school education is based, 
not upon the notion of a class working through a predetermined 
syllabus, but upon ‘self-feeding’. The function of the teacher is 
not to provide the same experience for all children and to bring 
them all to the same prescribed level, however minimal. It is 
to offer a wide and rich set of opportunities from which each 
pupil will choose according to his developmental needs and 
possibilities. In the words of one of the ablest protagonists of this 
concept: “The healthy child is naturally active.’ 

Thus sharply defined, these contrasting practices have different 
implications, both for educational practice and for research on 
the topic under discussion. The first and more widely practised 
system emphasizes the distribution of pupils of different ages in 
successive classes and implies an imposed curriculum. 

Under the second system, the adaptation of curricula to age 
and developmental levels becomes an academic problem except 
in so far as it helps the teacher to decide on the choice of material 
and experiences to be offered to a group of children of a given 
age. 

In practice some reconciliation of these two views of the educa- 
tional process is possible and indeed in many of the activity 
schools it is more or less made. Nevertheless, each implies a set 
of theoretical assumptions which will condition not only the 
kinds of hypothesis chosen for study but the interpretation of 
the results of research in child development and in the general 
theory of educational psychology. 


THE CHILD IN HIS FAMILY AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


The school and its teachers know schoolchildren and pupils, 
not children; in their minds the school is everything. But children 
live in an environment of which the school is only one element. 
In the course of our survey we have spoken of the child, a generic 
term which designates a growing being who is compelled to sit 
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at classroom desks for several hours each day, in other words 
to live in an environment which at once cuts him off from his 
accustomed world. The school has too often forgotten that when 
there are surrounding realities on the one hand, and children on 
the other, it can influence these children only by taking account 
of the importance of their contacts with their physical, family 
and social environment. 

It is not the school which is the centre of the child's life but 
his family, his friends, his house, his street, his district, his village 
and the relationships which all this implies. Any educational 
system or curriculum which cuts the child off from the sources 
of his experience and emotions stands self-condemned, for human 
beings cannot develop normally except through intellectual 
and emotional contacts with their fellows within the various 
communities to which they naturally belong or to which they are 
linked by necessity or affinity. They are influenced by others 
just as others are influenced by them, and through such exchanges 
they develop their speech, their experiences, their ideas and their 
feelings. 

Тһе child's mental and moral development, his sense of values, 
his feeling of responsibility, the use he makes of the freedom 
available to him, are all conditioned by the nature of the envi- 
ronment in which he lives. The action of this environment deter- 
mines his future and either helps or hinders the action of the 
school. 

Little by little, pedagogy is becoming aware that there is no 
hiatus between the world of life and the world of the school, 
that in discharging its assigned task it has everything to gain 
by using whatever positive contribution it can derive from the 
surrounding environment, and that its duty is to remedy the 
short-comings of that environment. 

It may be a question of the very substance of education. The 
study of the environment has become a new item in curricula, 
to help the child understand all that he derives from that fraction 
of space which encompasses his early life, its resources, its charac- 
teristic features, its past, its customs, its ways of life, its occu- 
pations, etc. If no permanent and effective contact is established 
between them, can we speak of bringing the school and everyday 
life closer together? 

The starting point of the child's first school activities should 
be this knowledge of his environment; observation of its natural, 
human and social phenomena should provide the material for 
the first things he is taught, co-ordinated in centres of interest. 
It is good to find that this is so in curricula in which global 
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methods are employed to help the gradual assimilation and co- 
ordination of the superficial knowledge acquired from outside. 

Another influence exercised by the environment should also 
be considered. We know that a child from a cultivated family 
(usually in easy financial circumstances) receives a capital from 
his family which contributes greatly to his intelligence (language, 
ideas, information) and thus permits a better development of 
his mental functions during the first period of life when the 
brain's receptivity renders him more susceptible to external 
influences. The precocity of town children is likewise a well- 
known fact; but a rural environment provides much less satis- 
factory conditions for mental development. From this point of 
view, too, a consideration of the effects of the environment should 
lead the school to make up as far as it can for any shortcomings 
by adapting its curricula and its methods to particular situations. 
"Thus account must be taken not only of the natural psychological 
differences between children but also of the differences resulting 
from the action of their environment. 

It would therefore be ilusory and mistaken to plan rigid, 
detailed and uniform curricula for all children; flexible curricula 
adapted to local conditions are an educational necessity. This 
necessity runs counter to the sociological insistence on the absolute 
uniformity of curricula and syllabuses throughout a whole country, 
especially since this adaptation and this effective link between 
the school and life in general will create the condition in which 
national education can most efficiently achieve its aims. 


APPRENTIGESHIP AND STUDY 


In primary schools, everywhere, pupils "learn? to read, write 
and count; but this is generally an ‘apprenticeship’ of а parti- 
cular type, very different from the sort of activity designated by 
this term when applied to vocational training. There is a funda- 
mental difference between education considered as a specific 
apprenticeship for school and real apprenticeship. School lasts 
only for a certain time. The child has acquired knowledge and 
aptitudes before he goes to school and will continue, intentionally 
or unconsciously, to acquire them throughout his life; everything 
which happens in the life of an individual contributes to the 
sum of experiences, knowledge and abilities which he acquires, 
and the value of these acquisitions, in turn, determines his be- 
haviour and his adjustment to life. 

Customary educational methods still suffer from the historical 
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evolution of educational institutions; the elementary school 
came into existence long after the university and secondary 
education. Education was originally organized for adults and 
older adolescents and limited to study of a purely literary and 
philosophical nature with no relationship with actual life and its 
necessities. The result was that education provided no more 
than a verbal transmission of abstract knowledge, and the student 
was offered no opportunity to relate what he was taught to his 
personal experience or to whatever he might have learnt on his 
own. 

From the outset, the primary school adopted the same procedure 
in both the determination of curriculum content and the choice 
of general working methods. In most schools, education is—quite 
wrongly—identified with apprenticeship and this error is made 
still worse by the language used—‘to learn to read, write and 
count’. - 

It may well be asked whether it is wise to continue to give the 
primary place to verbal instruction that it now occupies in most 
schools, where speech and writing are the main vehicles of edu- 
cation, though it is true that increasing use is being made of 
various types of visual aids or concrete material, especially in the 
early stages of school activity. In establishing teaching methods, 
too little thought is given to the fact that children enter school 
with a mass of knowledge and abilities which no one has actually 
taught them. In the first stage of his development, when he 
acquires his first motivating habits, the child is obliged to discover 
the nature of everything around him by the only means then 
available to him, since he has as yet no experience to call on. 
We know how he acts in this case: he searches instinctively and, 
in order to obtain whatever attracts his attention or interest, 
he gropes, tries, fails and begins again, once, twice or several 
times until the moment comes when he reaches his objective: he 
has succeeded. 

At this age when no specific behaviour is imposed upon him, 
he carries out his search through practice and repetition, learns 
from his experience, remembers the movement which enabled 
him to succeed and quickly eliminates the others. He thus becomes 
capable of a willed intelligent action since he attains the goal 
which he has set himself. His groping, his fumbling experiment, 
can thus be regarded as the first acts directed by intelligence, 
although his intelligence cannot as yet rely either on memory or 
on reasoning but only on the determination to carry through 
an undertaking which has a curiosity value or meets some need. 

It is in this way that the child learns by himself to walk, to 
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talk, to play—first alone and then with his fellows—in other 
words, he uses the means available to him, he calls on his own 
powers in order to reach the goal he has set himself. We do not 
learn to ride a bicycle, to ski or to ride a horse by listening to 
а lesson given by a teacher. A small part of the operation may 
call for instruction, but it is of a very different nature from that 
of classroom lessons; after a few words of advice, and a little 
demonstration the teacher withdraws and leaves his pupil alone 
to cope with the difficulty which he must—if he can and if he 
wants to—overcome by his own action and his own experimental 
efforts. 

In the apprenticeship stage the teacher shows the pupil how 
to do a thing, and the pupil then tries to imitate him as best he 
can. This goes on until such time as—after numerous successful 
or unsuccessful attempts the number of which varies from one 
individual to another— the scales ‘tip in the direction of successes 
rather than failures. At this point apprenticeship has come to 
an end. The child has learnt by himself and possesses one more 
aptitude. 

The difference between what we learn at school and what life 
teaches us is that school learning is not a free, active appren- 
üceship but a passive one imposed from without. In a recent 
publication, Roger Cousinet provides an excellent criticism of 
School apprenticeship as it is generally understood.! Speaking 
from the educational standpoint, which is what particularly 
concerns us, he lists four successive stages in vocational appren- 
ticeship: 

I. The teacher works in front of the apprentice, just as he is. 
accustomed to work when on his own, while the apprentice 
observes. 

2. The teacher repeats the same work more slowly. 

3. The teacher breaks his work down into its successive elements 
and makes the pupil perform each of these, going on to the 
next step only when the apprentice has shown his ability to 
repeat the movement or the gesture. 

4. The teacher explains the reason for each movement and its 
place in the whole sequence of operations. 

Even in cases where an adolescent has to undertake an appren- 

ticeship not of his own choice he knows what it will lead to and 

will not persist if he lacks the necessary capabilities. It may happen, 
however, that under this compulsion and because the conditions 
enable him to show what he can do, the apprentice will begin to 


1 R. Cousinet, Pédagogie de l'apprentissage, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 
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enjoy doing what he has to do and begin to want to do it. The 
work which schools usually demand of children is quite different. 

First of all, what the child is going to be taught is something he 
has no wish to learn: most educational ‘subjects’ have no attrac- 
tion and no immediate usefulness, and the pupil has neither the 
inclination nor the will to acquire knowledge or skills which are 
totally foreign to his needs and his tastes. 

In the second place, the pupil does not know what he is going 
to learn and cannot see the purpose of the effort which he is 
called upon to make and, for this reason, the school has recourse 
to indirect means to arouse interest and awaken a desire to learn: 
reports, marks, penalties of all sorts. 

In the third place, instead of being given a single task to per- 
form (making one part, assembling others, making a book- 
keeping entry, driving a tractor), the pupil sees himself confronted 
with a fearsome range of items of knowledge which all too often 
are totally unconnected and oblige him constantly to switch his 
attention from one thing to another and to vary the nature of 
his mental activity. 

Finally, the schoolteacher's position is very different from that 
of the apprenticeship master. He teaches, i.e., his most frequent 
activity is talking. ‘Do what I say’ is much more common than 
*Do what I do', and everything that has to be done is conveyed 
by speech or writing without the child taking any real part in 
the building up of his knowledge. Furthermore, in order to ‘зауе 
time’, the school does away with the stage of ‘groping’ and deprives 
the child of an essential step in the process of assimilation and 
understanding; it is quicker to say and to make the child learn 
that ‘four threes make twelve’ than to permit the child to struggle 
with the elements which will enable him to find it out for himself. 1 

It is good to see the healthy reaction which is taking place 
in this regard in certain branches of teaching, especially in the 
teaching of elementary mathematics. There is an increasing 
recognition of the fact that it is educationally wrong to give 
children a ready-made—so to speak pre-digested—knowledge, 
in the fashion of a mother-bird in the nest giving her young ones 
food from her own beak. 

At a time when there is so much talk of training research 
workers, it should be remembered that the groping form of 
experimentation is the fundamental law of scientific research: 
the scientist advances an hypothesis and then, with all the means 
available to him (knowledge, previous experiments, tools, etc.) 


1. В. Cousinet, ор. cit., p. В et seq. 
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seeks to verify its soundness. In scientific research, groping has 
another name: it is the trial and error method. To ask questions, 
to seck answers and, if necessary (if knowledge and experience do 
not suffice), to undertake a series of tests—that is the normal way 
to make use of one's intelligence and increase its capacity. 

Whenever possible, schools should help children to perform 
this sort of mental act. They should not constantly give their 
pupils lessons to memorize; instead they should set them problems, 
stimulate their capacity to think and make use of what they 
know and what they can do. This will enable them to make 
their own way along the path of personal knowledge. 

The operative methods proposed by modern psychologists 
have, from the scientific point of view, justified active methods. 
They have shown the harm done by educational methods which 
omit experimentation and put the pupil immediately in possession 
of the result, The child will know, will study, but will not have 
understood. Everthing is based on his memory and, in many 
cases, the fact that active intelligence does not intervene and that 
personal work is not done may have disastrous results, as recent 
works have shown. 1 

We should here mention the phenomena of motivation and 
maturation which have so great an influence on the efficiency 
of the teacher's instruction and the child's efforts. The term 
‘motivation’ is used to designate all those processes by which an 
aim is achieved. Motivation, therefore, has on the one hand an 
internal aspect in which growth, psychological states and acquired 
experience all play a part, and, on the other hand, an external 
aspect involving the over-all situation and a specific stimulus. 
Education has frequently emphasized the stimulus, that is to 
say, the external aspect of the problem, to the detriment of the 
internal factors, i.e., the state of preparation resulting from 
growth and previous experience. It the aims are fixed or the 
stimulus provided by someone who has a certain prestige, the 
pupil will generally make an effort to reach the aims in question, 
unless they appear to him to be manifestly unattainable. 

This process is, however, distorted and disturbed if parents 
or teachers constantly push the child to undertake activities for 
which he is not ready and which must lead to failures and 
reproaches. Those who try to induce children to attain standards 
laid down a friori by exercising pressure on them, reprimanding 


т. For example: L. Johannot, Recherches sur le raisonnement mathématique des adolescents, Neuchatel 
and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1947; L. Müller, Recherches sur la compréhension des règles 
algébriques chez l'enfant, Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1956. 
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them or promising them external rewards, usually fail. Children 
whose parents arrange for them to have supplementary instruction 
(music, dancing, foreign languages, private lessons of all kinds) 
are in even more danger than the others. 

To protect himself from this kind of persecution, the child is 
compelled to try to escape (evasion), take the offensive (aggres- 
sion) or retreat into himself (withdrawal) in order to overcome 
the discomfort (tension) caused by an unfamiliar situation.! 

Experience shows that the degree of a child's maturity has a 
profound effect on the learning process. The rate of maturation 
varies with individuals, not all of whom reach the same level. 
One of the teacher's main tasks therefore is to organize the learn- 
ing process so that it does not exceed the pupils' capacities. 
For some pupils it is sometimes better to postpone the teaching 
of an idea or a mechanism; as their experience widens, the acqui- 
sition of this knowledge entails much less effort. We will give 
only one example of this here, but it is an example of vital impor- 
tance to mental health: the premature learning of techniques. 

Under the combined pressure of a public opinion, which is 
ignorant of the real problems, and of parents, who see the school's 
task solely in terms of their own children's progress in acquiring 
knowledge, children of 5 (or less) are compelled to learn to read. 
To this end, sensory-motivating education is deliberately sacri- 
ficed, although this is the education which is suited to their years 
and which alone can give them an understanding of abstract 
ideas later on, especially in mathematics. The lack of this edu- 
cation may lead to difficulties of orientation in space and of 
visualization which may, in turn, involve emotional reactions 
or difficulties at school. But for many people the abandonment 
of this sensory education—which in nursery schools looks like a 
game—is of no importance! Innumerable uncomprehending 
mothers complain to teachers that *my son isn't sent to school to 
play" As a result, the child learns to read before his mental 
equipment is adequate and, from the beginning of the first 
year, he is under supervision. If his acquisition of knowledge 
fails to meet the standards of the curricula, then he is punished. 
Instead of following his more fortunate friends into the second 
grade, he stays behind in the old class and begins to learn over 
again. From the beginning of primary school, many children who 
are neither seriously nor even slightly retarded in intelligence 
suffer from this law of the school. 


т. W. С. Olsen, Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum, Paris, Unesco, 1958, р: 9. (Educational 
Studies and Documents, No. 26.) 
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As a result, intelligent children are compelled to repeat a class 
merely because they have not reached a sufficient stage of matu- 
rity at the particular moment required by the curriculum. A 
year lost, emotional shock, repercussions within the family—for 
those who continue their schooling up to the university, the 
loss of this year may have the most tragic consequences. 

То say that children learn to read in the 6-7 year-old class, 
for example, is a purely administrative concept since, within 
such a class, and according to the school regulations, there may 
be children aged 6 years and т day or 6 years and 364 days. But 
the teaching is collective; it is the same for all—the same lessons, 
the same judgements, the same demands. 

А child approaching 7 years of age will learn to read without 
difficulty whereas another child, equally intelligent but a year 
younger, will not find it easy to do so; but they will be judged 
by the same standard. This is a flagrant injustice and a serious 
professional blunder since, by the mere fact of their dates of 
birth, the capacity and maturity of functions of children in a 
given class differ, even though their intellectual capacity may be 
identical. 

According to modern psychology, the teacher is there not to 
teach but to allow his pupils to learn and to facilitate their learn- 
ing; that is to say, to transmit to his pupils the responsibility 
for doing so whilst foreseeing what obstacles they will encounter 
and supplying them with the means of overcoming them. Habits, 
skills, capacities are acquired by practice, exercise and training, 
by more or less slow assimilation based on action and personal 
will, the speed of which differs in each individual. Children are 
not at school to listen, to learn and to remember, but to prepare 
for life and to acquire, through the education they are given, 
the means of preparing for their future. Cousinet writes: 


If the term and the concept of programmes are to have any sense, then 
the worker's programme must be drawn up by the worker himself. In 
other words, we must move towards a situation in which pupils or groups 
of pupils will themselves draw up the work programme which they 
would like to follow and, consequently, will know what it contains. They 
themselves will give the right shape to this programme by determining 
its starting-point and by at any rate glimpsing what it will lead up to. 

In other words, again: research and not acquisition of knowledge 
should be the principle of school work. 


1. m Cousinet, Qu'est-ce. qu'un. programme? Paris, L'École nouvelle francaise, November 1956, 
о. 47- 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Up to now the school has been primarily concerned with the 
intellectual aspect of its task, an attitude which might be valid 
at a stage in social existence where children were naturally inte- 
grated in secure environments. This situation no longer exists— 
everyone knows why, and it is not only in the case of children 
that mental health is a subject which calls for consideration. 
In 1952, Unesco showed its concern with this world-wide problem 
by convening in Paris a conference of experts on the educational 
and mental health of European schoolchildren and the educa- 
tional problems of adolescence. Research carried out in France 
at that time revealed that, from the age of 11, one-half of all 
pupils no longer adapt themselves to the education they are given 
since the proportion of those who have a normal school career 
barely exceeds 60 per cent. Similar surveys in Germany and 
Switzerland reached the same conclusions. 

Leaving aside those cases of maladjustment due to slight or 
serious mental deficiency, the disturbances from which children 
suffer arise from: (a) psychological causes—emotional difficulties, 
inhibitions, aggressivity, anxiety, jealousy; (b) a disturbing 
influence in the family or social environment—conflicts between 
parents, divorce, remarriage, excessive authoritarianism ог 
weakness in family training, disagreements between parents and 
teachers; (c) material and social conditions of existence—inade- 
quate income, housing, neighbourhood, etc.; (d) educational 
reasons—overladen curricula, work methods, teaching which is 
too abstract and goes too fast imposed on pupils who are forced 
to remain passive, placement of pupils in classes which are either 
too high or too low, over-sized classes, ‘barracks schools’ of exces- 
sive size, clumsy or incompetent teachers, errors in discipline, 
too much severity or lack of authority, etc. 

The 64 nations who signed the constitution of the World Health 
Organization developed a definition of health which makes ita 
part of the total responsibility of all who work with children. 
The definition is as follows: ‘Health is defined as a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well being, not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity. . . . Healthy development of the 
child is of basic importance. The ability to live harmoniously 
in a changing total environment is essential to such develop- 
ment.’ 

It is important for international objectives as well as for personal 
objectives and those of families and neighbourhoods to have 
children reared under conditions that promote healthy security. 
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It is the insecure persons who strike out in damaging directions, 1 

One obvious fact emerges from a study of the history of the 
colleges which from the dawn of the Renaissance in the fifteenth 
century were attended by the small minority of children and 
adolescents who were preparing for higher studies: it is the 
indifference of the educators to the health and hygiene of their 
pupils, shown in the brutality of the discipline and the methods 
of correction employed. 

Improvements were made as time went by, but we could 
scarcely claim that things have changed very much in principle. 
Most school systems still suffer from old theological concepts, 
even in those countries where official schools are non-denomi- 
national: the idea of work is indissolubly linked with the idea of 
penalty—penalty-punishment and the penalty of effort and 
fatigue. 

This crushing nature of men's work has come to be applied 
to children's work. One cannot read without astonishment and 
revulsion about the way children were treated in the factories 
at the time of the first industrial revolution, and it is equally 
difficult to realize what amount of effort is needed in our own 
time to arrive at international agreements limiting the work of 
children and adolescents. 

Over the last 40 years, the length of adults? working hours has 
been constantly reduced. The eight-hour day, one of the workers? 
most important victories, already seems to be too long, even 
though the holiday system has spread everywhere and conditions 
of work are much better, both in the diminished physical effort 
asked of workers and the provision of protection and amenities, 

Compare the position of the schools. As early as 1864, Victor 
Duruy, historian and French Minister of Public Education, 
wrote that, ‘Our children's working day is longer than that of 
our adult workers'. In 1887, there was a great discussion in Paris 
at the Academy of Medicine on the pathological effects on chil- 
dren of excessive school work, but it led to no practical conclusion, 

The problem has now become even more acute. Authoritative 
spokesmen in increasing numbers warn of the danger inherent 
in a situation for which the overloading of school curricula is 
primarily responsible. The harmful effects of these curricula 
are aggravated by current living conditions: disturbed environ- 
ment, the pace of existence, housing conditions, diet, family 
atmosphere, pollution of the air, radio, television, noise—all 
these factors result in a fatigue in children not always visible on 


1. See W, C. Olsen, op. cit., p. 38. 
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the surface and in dispersal of interest and a lack of attention of 
which all teachers complain. 

How many town children are able to sleep long enough to ob- 
tain what is regarded as an adequate rest: twelve hours at 7 years 
of age, nine and a half at 14? How many children from all sorts 
of social environments, have inadequate or deficient diets, either 
because of the parents! economic situation or because the mother 
goes to work and has neither time nor inclination to prepare 
proper meals—or, again, because of the pressure of food industry 
advertising or because badly constructed family budgets sacrifice 
diet to the satisfaction of various other desires! How many country 
children are regarded by their parents as labourers who have the 
advantage of costing nothing and have to perform work after 
(or even during) school hours—work which, in its intensity and 
duration, is harmful to their health and their development? 

Another source of over-strain may lie in the fatigue caused by 
the long distances which some children have to travel in order 
to go to school, a situation which also involves early rising and 
consequently insufficient sleep. Over-strain also results from the 
pressure exercised by teachers and parents who demand an 
excessive effort and too many hours of work per day." Less time 
is left for relaxation, and this leads to disturbances in emotional 
behaviour and nervous equilibrium. This pressure invariably 
takes the form of an excess of intellectual work as compared 
with play activities, open-air life and sleep—especially as exam- 
ination time comes near, 

Happiness, contentment and satisfaction encourage develop- 
ment and effort; they facilitate contacts with others; they lead 
to work of better quality and constitute a factor in awakening 
interest. It has been said that happiness is the key to education. 
Fear and anxiety, on the contrary, produce a disturbance of 
inner balance which interferes with adaptation of behaviour 
and has a paralysing effect. The pupil’s attitude towards his 
successes and failures has an enormous influence on his work 
and, hence, on his subsequent successes. Is he prepared to be 
satisfied with any result or, on the contrary, is he permanently 
dissatisfied with the level attained? Does he always try to progress, 
to do better, or does he rest on his laurels? In the same way, a 
failure may either increase his energy and perseverance or 
discourage him and make him lethargic. 


1. During the work of the Langevin Committee (set up to prepare for school reform in France) 
the sub-committee under the chairmanship of Henri Piéron fixed the maximum time for 
intellectual work per week in primary schools at 15-20 hours. 
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The child's ambitions, his demands on himself, his self-confi- 
dence, the accuracy of his appraisal of himself and his capabili- 
ties, the over-estimation or under-estimation of his previous 
results, the agreement between his self-appraisals and his teachers’ 
appraisals of him, the chance to see the progress he has made, 
the pleasure he finds in it, the wish to avoid effort in his work 
or the habit of overcoming difficulties and reaching his goal with 
firmness and determination—all this plays a very important 

art. 1 

P It is a serious educational mistake to rely on prohibitions and 
penalties. Children have always needed security—and security 
is more necessary to them in a world where they no longer seem 
to have a place: the school remains the environment which can 
best offer children the atmosphere of confidence which they need. 
If children's emotional needs are satisfied in the classroom, this 
has a considerable influence on their development and is helpful 
in all their learning activities. 

It may, of course, be said that these facts are both true and 
regrettable, but that their existence does not involve the respon- 
sibility of the school. The fact that our schools can decline respon- 
sibility in this way shows to what an extent scholastic traditions 
still survive. 

The answer is that the school is responsible: through its main- 
tenance of a system of organization which takes no account of 
the relationships between growth and education 3 through its 
concept of education which keeps pupils passive and immobile? 
for hours on end; through the organization of its daily, weekly 
and yearly time-tables; through the excessive length of lessons 
and homework;* through its failure to recognize the influence 
of emotional factors on the child's attitude;* through the over- 
loading of its syllabuses. 

When we consider the appalling volume of the items of know- 
ledge acquired in school which are forgotten as soon as examina- 
tions are over or the pupil has moved to a higher class, we can 
reasonably contend that the capacity to think and true culture 
would have nothing to lose and everything to gain from a 


1. See A. A, Smirnov, ‘Les réussites scolaires et les problèmes de la psychologie", in: Revue Inter- 
nationale de Pédagogie (The Hague). Vol. III (1957), No. 3, p. 312 «t seg. 

2. In some countries, a three-hour work session is broken only by a twenty-minute recreation 
period, including moves to and from classrooms, whereas university students have a fifteen- 
minute break every forty-five minutes. 

3. For the last three years, homework has been done away with in primary and intermediate 
classes in French schools, one hour being set aside daily in the school time-table for doing 
this work in class. 

4. Young pupils acquire fresh knowledge above all in an emotive context, whereas the intellec- 
tual aspects of learning occupy a relatively limited place in comparison with the place they 
come to occupy at a later stage. 
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substantial lightening of the syllabuses. What is the point of retain- 
ing items which have neither value nor interest, and which those 
who have learnt them in school hasten (without suffering the 
slightest loss) to forget? 

Too many teachers know nothing of their pupils’ family back- 
ground. Their efforts, which are exclusively concerned with the 
acquisition of knowledge, often fail to produce the expected 
results because the children are disturbed or hindered and 
are unable to devote to their work the required attention and 
perseverance; to blame and punish them is only to add to their 
troubles. Teachers may be guilty through ignorance but they are 
guilty none the less. 

Conferences on school psychology and mental health invariably 
(but so far without much success) demand that teachers be 
given a psychological training to familiarize them with the 
problems of mental health, emotional factors and behaviour 
and thus be made true educators. They would thenceforward 
be concerned no longer solely with the intelligence but with the 
emotions; they would rapidly reach the same conclusions as that 
small minority among them which is already concerned with 
these problems; they would demand changes to provide children 
with an educational environment favourable to that expansion 
of their personalities which has been recognized as their right. 
In this environment, through the appropriate activities, that 
right would become a reality. 

The enlivening and diversification of classroom activities; 
the correct appraisal of aptitudes as opposed to bookish and 
formal learning; a concern with the development of the affections 
and of the character rather than with instruction; the awakening 
of sensitivity to and interest in group activities linked to real 
life—all this presupposes the abandonment of the long hours 
spent in motionless listening, of premature cramming and of 
the sort of curricula which an eminent academic authority has 
flatly described as insane. Until some such revolution in school 
practice occurs, teachers may usefully remember in their day 
by day programmes a few general principles which have emerged 
from theoretical and experimental research. A few such general 
guides may be as follows: 

Children grow. 

Time to grow is needed. 

Children learn. 

Children differ. 

Children associate a variety of situational factors with a variety 
of possible responses. 
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Approval helps to identify the correct response. 

Successful responses avoid frustration and maintain motivation. 

Learning is affected by environmental factors such as physical 
condition, social relations, group atmosphere. 

Participation of the learner as in joint planning and self-selection 
is a useful method. 1 


INTEREST AND EFFORT 


In the various circumstances of existence, all living beings, 
animals, children and adults alike, impelled by the instinct of 
preservation and the will to live, display certain reactions to 
their fellows and to the environment in which they live. These 
reactions are directed towards satisfying their needs, from the 
most rudimentary (the need to eat, drink, breathe, sleep, protect 
oneself, defend oneself) to the loftiest (the need for culture, 
greatness, devotion, sacrifice). It may be asked whether human 
beings really experience the need for culture and whether the 
search for intellectual nourishment calls forth as much effort 
and application as the search for daily bread. 

So far as children are concerned there can be no positive 
answer to this question, any more than there can be for most 
adults. Compulsory education had to be imposed and it is still 
necessary to enforce it even though nowadays social and economic 
reasons impel more and more people to study. They are not 
motivated by any concern with culture but by the harsh neces- 
sities of existence or by ambition. The school was imposed on 
the child to compel him to acquire the knowledge and skills 
that are considered indispensable. 

This general aim of school education is shared by all educators, 
but they are divided into two categories, clearly-defined according 
to the nature of the means which they adopt to achieve that aim. 
Since the need for instruction is not assimilated in the child to 
his need for knowledge and since what he wishes to know and 
learn does not correspond to what the school has decided he 
should know and learn, it was found necessary to compel the 
child to submit to the discipline of study at an age when he is 
incapable of understanding the value of what he is given for his 
own good, 

Genetic psychology has now made possible another attitude to 
the problem, founded on recognition of the child’s mental charac- 


1. W. C. Olsen, op. cit., p. 37. 
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teristics and, in particular, on the importance which an activity 
related to his interests assumes in every aspect of his behaviour. 
Our adult experience has taught us that interest is spontaneously 
aroused in response to felt needs whose gradation and variety 
cover a wide range. Interest impels us to action. It completely 
absorbs us; we carry our project through to its conclusion without 
any idea of the passage of time, without realizing the keenness 
of our attention, our application to the task in hand and sometimes 
even the fatigue it induces. But in such a situation we do not 
feel that our will is in action; we are not conscious of making 
what we call ‘an effort’; our application has no element of painful 
toil so complete is our satisfaction. 

If the same project or the same task is imposed upon us, our 
attitude becomes very different, for the psychological situation 
has changed. The concordance of action and interest carries us 
to the goal without consciousness of effort. Action performed 
without interest often fails to reach the objective or, if we are 
compelled to reach it, the work declines in quality and gives 
rise to a feeling of painful effort and constraint. This problem 
confronts us with a fundamental question which has been raised 
several times already in the present work: what is the aim of 
school education? 

То educate does not mean merely to make children acquire 
knowledge and techniques. It also means—it even primarily 
means—to develop the capacity to make an effort, the taste for 
work, the determination to persevere; it means to strengthen 
character. Without the will to work, without the capacity for 
effort, without perseverance, the most remarkable skills and the 
most noteworthy gifts are valueless if, through laziness, their 
possessors do not make the best use of them. Can we describe 
as education the imposition upon children, without regard for 
what they are, of the knowledge, attitudes and habits which 
adults wish to instil, by means chosen and judged only by 
adults? Or is education rather a matter of using children's capa- 
cities and possibilities, following their development through the 
period of growth, in order to help them to develop harmoniously 
and to learn through the use of methods which are suited to them. 

The reply to these alternatives involves two opposed concepts 
of pedagogy and didactics: (a) classical, traditional, sociological 
pedagogy which emphasizes the effort to be obtained and to 
be imposed; (b) psychological, personalist pedagogy which takes 
account of children's needs and interests and attempts, so far as 
it is ever possible, to treat them individually. 

"These points of view may be further distinguished by grouping, 
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on the one hand, those who see the problem from the angle of 
teaching and knowledge and, on the other, those who emphasize 
the acquisition of habits of work, the strengthening of the will 
to study and to acquire culture; on the one hand, instruction 
and, on the other, education. It should be observed that the 
problem is not so much one of ends as of means, since there seems 
to be agreement on the objectives to be achieved. The aim is the 
same for all, but the difference in the choice of means is funda- 
mental: effort and compulsion for one group; interest and effort 
for the other. 

Education based on recognition of the child's mental charac- 
teristics and, especially, on the importance in his whole behaviour 
of activities responding to his interests tries to present school 
work in such a way that the pupil will perform it spontaneously, 
apply himself wholeheartedly and look at the task to be performed 
in precisely the same spirit as at his own chosen occupations and 
games. In this psychological situation, with outside compulsion 
reduced to a minimum, he gives all of himself and works whole- 
heartedly with an attention, an application, and an astonishing 
perseverance. The ideal would be to have all school activities 
correspond to pupils’ interests. From then on the results of the 
work—and the results of discipline—would unquestionably be 
infinitely superior to those obtained under a system in which the 
fear of punishment is the main driving force behind all activity. 

As already mentioned, experience and scientific observation 
show that activity prompted by genuine interest is accompanied 
by a feeling of contentment and well-being; the person engaged 
in the activity at no time feels that he is making an effort. At 
school however, as Claparéde has pointed out, intelligence is 
habitually considered outside its vital context; the child is called 
on to work without previously having had aroused in him the 
desire to do it, a desire which that work should satisfy. Rousseau 
had already perceived this serious psychological mistake the 
effect of which is to deprive activity of its natural driving-force: 
"Immediate interest’, he wrote, ‘is the true motive, the only one 
which leads surely and far’. Dewey rightly insists on the degrading 
nature of work which splits the personality into two, when it should 
be the function of the school to build up the personality by combin- 
ing all the different elements in one harmonious synthesis. 

Criticisms which have been directed at а pedagogy based on 
interest cannot survive examination of the actual results achieved 


1, See Ed. Claparède, "L'école et la psychologie expérimentale’, in: Annuaire de l'instruction 
publique, Lausanne, Payot, 1916, p. 73-130. 
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when a pedagogy is properly handled; the experience of thousands 
of teachers proves that it can be applied, even in conditions 
which have not been foreseen for its application—traditional 
school premises and material, inspectors, examinations. 

When the pupil's activity is aroused by a profound interest 
he works in an atmosphere of pleasure and mental contentment; 
the idea of effort vanishes and is replaced by the idea of efficiency. 
When children—or adults—act in accordance with their profound 
interests, it does not mean that their tension, application, per- 
severance and fatigue are banished; it merely means that these 
become unconscious and no longer felt; the fact that the child— 
or adult—is in a state of auto-determination, and of inner satis- 
faction frees him from the painful feeling of acting under compul- 
sion, 

It may be appropriate at this point to recall the lessons of 
depth psychology which has revealed the traumas provoked 
during the period of growth of the personality by an education 
of an unduly rigid, austere and compulsive sort: training is not 
education. This kind of education can also provoke inferiority 
complexes, compensation mechanisms in the form of lying or 
viciousness, reactions of revolt against life or, alternatively, 
surrender when faced by the slightest obstacle (since the efforts 
imposed have never helped to build up those internal rules of 
behaviour which the individual prescribes for himself in order 
to act normally when he has to meet problems and situations 
in life). 

Education based on interests enables the developing human 
being to make the effort necessary to bridge the widening gap 
between his immediate interests and the demands of his schooling. 
On the intellectual level there is progress, evolution, advance 
from groping experiment to intelligent determination and from 
initial syncretism to logical thinking. On the moral level, too, 
there is a similar progress, from the activity of the young pupil 
to an awareness of the duty to learn and to acquire knowledge— 
that is to say, the capacity to put first a higher and distant 
interest: his intellectual training and his future. Education 
through interest facilitates this transition by making the child 
conscious of his own share of responsibility in the process. 

In fact, the problem is badly put. Interest and effort are not 
alternatives: they are two mental attitudes which are wholly 
different but complementary. Interest arouses effort; voluntary 
effort intensifies the satisfaction of interest. This is true of the 
adult who, when his psychic development is complete, finds 
interest in an effort which he imposes upon himself because that 
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effort enables him to achieve certain objectives. It is this training 
for voluntarily accepted and persevering effort that schools should 
progressively give children, It is not a question of abolishing 
effort but of educating it. 

It is not a question of an easy education, of a standing down 
on the part of educators, but of a change in their attitude in order 
to attain the aims of school education. These aims are the libera- 
tion of the being in process of development in order to bring 
him to personal autonomy. This presupposes assimilated know- 
ledge, mastery over impulses, and adequate social behaviour: 
a sense of duty and responsibility which cannot exist without the 
capacity for effort in every field of individual life. 

Interest is the main factor in education since it is the source of 
effort and gives effort its value. The most immediate result of 
making effort the starting point is the destruction of interest and 
hence the loss of that lever which frees the effort demanded of 
the child. 

This can readily be observed in schools. We are all familiar 
with the lamentable attitudes of secondary school pupils and 
even university students who restrict their efforts to the minimum 
required to secure the reports or marks necessary to complete 
the year’s course or pass an examination. These attitudes are the 
result of an education which gives other children such a distaste 
for school that they leave it as soon as they can, instead of con- 
tinuing the studies of which they are capable, and swear that, 
once done with school, they will never open a book again, 

To sum up: the inner stimulation of energies which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of interest excludes any physical or 
moral compulsion; if it can find its satisfaction therein, interest 
is the source of effort. Interest is the father of effort. Pedagogic 
action should therefore be graduated so that, when it comes to an 
end, the effort will become an interest or, at any rate, interesting. 

Not interest or effort but interest and effort. 

No longer interest through effort but education Sor effort. 

The ideal of this education for effort, this progressive training 
in determination and perseverance, would be to reach a point 
at which effort becomes the expression of interest through the 
influence of conscientiousness or worthy ambition. This is a goal 
which is rarely reached, but the starting point must lie in an 
effort and a series of efforts within the capacity of children, with 
due account taken of differences in temperament which, espe- 
cially in this field, call for individualized treatment. 

You say: the method is too easy; young people need make no effort 
in order to follow it; it is almost a game for them to pass through the 
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different grades; but nothing fine or good can be done without trouble 
and without the efforts of which man is capable only in so far as he 
has been accustomed to them. And is it not to be feared that children 
who, for four, six or eight years, have followed this method which is 
as easy as it is pleasant, will thereafter feel repugnance and distaste 
for the studies which are necessary and which are necessarily hard and 
difficult? 

I reply: nowhere do children work more or more rationally than 
with us. The child does not play: he must work; he must finish what 
he has begun. His work is by no means easy, but he gets over it easily 
because it proceeds psychologically. This'work is as difficult to accomplish 
as it should be, but it is no more difficult than this result requires. Our 
child, more than any other, is obliged to bear the burden of the day, 
but no human imperfection makes it a burden of confusion and foolish- 
ness. He supports all the weight inherent in it, but he supports it wholly 
and thereby acquires strength that will be adequate for more advanced 
studies as it is adequate for current occupations. 

We have taken the habit of work and the habit of our children's 
efforts so far that those best acquainted with our institute reproach us 
for having done too much in this respect. * 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


Тһе traditional school is distinguished by action founded on 
a double base: authority-obedience. The teacher directs; the pupil 
listens and acts according to precise orders; education is conceived 
аз а training whose nature and methods depend solely on the 
teacher. This conception has taken a modern form in countries 
where the aim of education is not the training of the personality 
through development of individual characteristics, but the 
conditioning of the individual, with a view to his integration in 
a community which itself decides on his employment and future. 

At the other extreme, the influence of psychoanalytical theories 
has led to a method of intervention—or, rather, of non-inter- 
vention—which leaves the child completely free to accept or 
reject the advice or injunctions of his teachers. The consequences 
have been comparable to those which, after the first world war, 
resulted from the practical application of the libertarian theories 
and experiments of educationalists who were well-intentioned 
but incapable of converting their ideal into ordered activity. 
Nothing is more fatal to freedom than anarchy; laisser-faire, 
laisser-aller is the negation of all education. 


1. Letter from Pestalozzi, dated 2 March 1808, published in the Musée neuchdtelois, XXXVI, 
June 1899, and quoted by Pierre Bovet in L’hygiéne mentale des enfants et des adolescents, Neu- 
chatel and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1943, p. 159-60. 
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We cannot accept either of these positions as satisfactory. 

We have already seen that one of the consequences of the 
accelerated evolution of living conditions has been to emancipate 
children very much earlier by greatly increasing their oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge, for enlarging their horizons, 
for making judgements and comparisons. It would seem that 
this maturing process is only quickening and that the passive 
attitude of pupils is more and more difficult to maintain. 

Тһе school can do nothing against the precocious emancipation 
of children except use it for its own ends—in order to educate 
them. 'This emancipation, moreover, is a universal phenomenon 
which ranges far beyond the framework of family and school. 
Our epoch is distinguished by efforts to free human beings from 
the compulsions that are laid upon them; the reactions against 
the tutelage of the family and the authority of the teacher are 
identical, in principle, with the attitude of workers towards 
employers, with the revolt of colonized countries against the 
occupying powers and even with man's efforts to escape from 
the pull of gravity which chains him to the globe on which he 
lives and on whose surface he feels himself a prisoner. 

In these various human situations, those in authority can 
react in two ways: they can refuse to admit the point of view of 
those whom they rule, and solutions are then sought by resort 
to force, the consequences of which we all know; or, on the other 
hand, they can recognize the changes which have taken place 
and the reasonableness of certain claims, and solutions are then 
sought through compromise, in hopes of arriving at a new state 
of affairs satisfactory to both parties. 

Professional educators should be wise enough to understand 
what is happening outside the walls of the school; they should 
reflect upon their attitude towards their pupils when they are in 
authority or towards their chiefs when their position is reversed. 

Тһе dangers and crises which these emancipation movements 
entail result mainly from the mistakes and shortcomings of which 
education was guilty vis-à-vis yesterday's pupils who have become 
today's adults. 

Is it not strange that in a world which claims to be democratic, 
all school education, from childhood to the adult level, should 
be conceived in terms of the teacher's authority, whether harsh 
or paternal matters little, and the obedience of the pupils or 
students, whether big or small? How can people become capable 
of using their freedom if they are forever obeying? 

Schools have forgotten the original meaning of the word disci- 
line: to act in relation to those who are being educated so that 
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they become disciples. They have retained only the current 
meaning of the term in order to ensure immediate order and 
quiet whilst sacrificing the ultimate and higher aim—the training 
of the personality, education for liberty and responsibility. 

Тһе belief that children will acquire the habit of behaving 
well merely by obeying when they are compelled to do so is based 
on an optimism which is astonishingly impervious to the glaring 
reality. 

Тһе idea that freedom is an infinitely precious possession whose 
use is profoundly difficult leads to recognition of an elementary 
truth: freedom is not a gift of nature; it is the result of an appro- 
priate education, an education which one first receives and 
subsequently gives to oneself. 

Apprenticeship in freedom should have been the school's 
objective from the outset. It is an urgent necessity that it now 
become so. ‘Do what I say’ must be replaced by “Оо what you 
should do’, 

Of course, such a concept of discipline—or rather of education— 
implies on the teacher’s part an effort and a delicacy even more 
exacting than the application of the usual methods. Tact, skill 
and patience will be called for, but the result, at any rate, will 
not be negative. 1 

This is where teaching methods and education meet. 

The fundamental principle of teaching methods based on 
psychology lies in making pupils participate in the development 
of their knowledge. Like the adolescent, the child learns well 
only when he understands, and he understands well only if he 
acts and operates in the concrete. This is the general mode of 
activities at the two ends of the educational system: in the kinder- 
garten through the use of educational games; at the university 
through the combined action of seminars, laboratories and 
clinics, Only primary and secondary education have preserved 
permanently—and in some cases кошуш Sess practice of 
authoritative teaching. 

A child can be active only if he is given а certain margin of 
freedom, a freedom very different from that granted to school- 
children to write essays or to solve on their own the problems 
that are set by the teacher. 

If the pupil is to participate effectively in his own intellectual 


tion of knowl қон teacher ho она Loth bis pupli and die thing 
e aika. e a the Mental Health of Children in 
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development, then he requires not teaching but help in dis- 
covering means of ensuring that development and of acquiring 
the necemary knowledge and skills; his own experiences should 
combine with the helpful attitude of the teacher who supplies, 
along with his advice, the indispensable elements which thc 
child could not obtain by himself. "External compulsions', writes 
Piaget, ‘are not enough to engender logic, since the repetition of 

` correct ideas, even if we believe they come from ourselves, docs 
not constitute correct ‚ On the tion 
is the starting point eer a steps ordini te die doce 
stitution and development of » since it engenders the exchange 
of ideas, mutual verification, need to convince, the necessity 
of not contradicting oneself, etc." 

Hence the spirit of solidarity and the spirit of objectivity, 
social thinking and logical thinking, are inseparable: they are 
the two panels of a single educational diptych. The same applies 

on the level of conduct and behaviour. 


in 
, but freedom has no meaning unless it is associated 
in which his life must песемагіу be lived. Moral and social 


prizewinners. But the resentment of some bitterness of 
others constitute an antisocial factor which is never mentioned, 
although any clamification in order of merit ble in the case 
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application. Thenceforward, another concept of the relationship 
between adult and child develops. The latter is still dependent 
on his elder who proposes, suggests, helps, advises. Sometimes, 
of course, he will make demands, since all human beings are 
imperfect and have their faults and since some temperaments 
need to be treated with greater firmness than others. But the 
teacher will not lose sight of the fundamental purpose of his 
work, which is to lead children to an acceptance of the duties 
they have as schoolchildren, to strengthen in each of them the 
determination to fulfil those duties properly, not as an obligation 
but as an expression of their desire to develop themselves. 

Тһе school's action is limited; it cannot be held responsible 
for all errors and failures. But its role, its function, is the personal 
and social education of children who are widely different from 
every point of view. It will succeed through a judicious combina- 
tion of authority and freedom, without ever losing sight of the 
fact that children grow up and that one day they will be free, 
that is free from the tutelage of their parents and teachers, and 
will then be responsible for the way in which they conduct 
themselves in life. 

Education for responsibility is education pure and simple. 
It means putting instruction in its proper place at school, and 
that is not the first place—especially today when schools no 
longer have a monopoly over the acquisition of knowledge and 
when the insufficiency of family education is becoming more and 
more marked. 

If teachers are to undertake this necessary and urgent education 
they must be given the means and the time—in other words, 
curricula must be considerably lightened, and there must be 
recognition of the fact that learning to learn takes much more 
time than simply learning and that teaching children to behave 
and be responsible takes even more time. 

This is a long-term task which calls for constant and enlightened 
care, a calm school atmosphere and unfailing perseverance. 
The teacher must himself be conscious of his responsibility as 
an educator, conscious of his duties towards his pupils, their 
parents and the community which has entrusted him with a 
task on whose success its own future depends. 

Morality is attained when the rule of co-operation replaces 
that of authority; it maintains the prestige and the value of example 
and does away with the compulsion which dictates behaviour. 

We agree with J. Piaget: 

In this regard, co-operation between children has as great an import- 
ance as adult action. From the intellectual point of view, it is co-operation 
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which is best calculated to promote a real exchange of thought and dis- 
cussion, i.e., all the forms of behaviour that develop the critical spirit, 
objectivity and discursive reflexion. From the moral point of view, it 
leads to a real exercise of the principles of behaviour and not merely 
to an external submission. In other words, social life which penetrates 
into the classroom through the effective collaboration of the pupils and 
the autonomous discipline of the group represents the very ideal of 
that activity which we have described as characteristic of the new school: 
it is morality in action just as ‘active’ work is intelligence in action. 
More than that, co-operation leads on to a whole series of such special 
concepts as justice based on equality and ‘organic’ solidarity. 


CONCLUSION 


Whether in methods or in curricula, what Claparéde called 
‘the Copernican revolution in education’ must be intensified 
where it has already begun and must take place where it is still 
unknown or opposed. It is no longer the child who must adapt 
himself to the school but the school which must adapt itself to the 
child, and not in words but in facts—curricula and teaching me- 
thods, selection and training of teachers, school organization, etc. 

On 26 June 1957, Dr. Luther Evans, Director-General of 

Unesco, sent a letter to the National Commissions of Member 
States informing them of the launching of a world survey to 
gather information about researches and experiments on the 
adaptation of the curriculum to the ages and development levels 
of pupils, as well as information about the application of the 
results of such research on the revision and development of the 
curriculum. He specified the types of study and research to be 
undertaken. 

1. Age-grade placement of topics or sections of the curriculum (e.g., 
the age to begin formal reading, the placement of topics in arithmetic, 
the time required for children to finish certain topics or sections of 
a given subject, etc.); studies on the causes of failure in the different 
subjects; experiments on the adaptation of curricula and methods 
to the needs of particular grades or groups of schoolchildren. 

2. Long-range developmental (case) studies of children; follow-up 
studies of educational and personal development of children who 
have been educated according to different methods; studies of growth 
of intelligence, concept development, reasoning, special abilities 
and aptitudes, etc. 

3. Studies of the relative effectiveness of different methods of teaching, 


1. Jean Piaget, ‘La vie sociale de l'enfant’, in: Education et instruction (VOL. XV of L'Encyclopédie 
française), Paris, 1939, p. 15-26-16. 
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of the effectiveness of learning under different classroom conditions 
and at different ages; studies and experiments on transfer of training; 
studies having to do with teaching certain subjects, such as arithmetic, 
reading, writing, geography, etc. 

4. Studies or experiments having to do with attempts to evaluate curri- 
cula or methods of teaching. 1 


For its part, the International Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum reached a conclusion in line with the findings of 
various regional seminars, namely, that the problem of the adap- 
tation of school curricula (particularly those of primary schools) 
to the age and capacities of children is one of special importance. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the joint efforts of educators 
and specialists will in the near future bring about a marked and 
salutary improvement in curricula through their adaptation 
to the age, capacities, and living conditions of children in various 
countries. 


1. Circular letter CL/1214, dated 26 June 1957. 
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THE TEACHER 


AN UNDERRATED FUNCTION 


In view of all that is said and written about schoolteachers in all 
sectors of society, one wonders whether humanity has ever pro- 
duced such supermen, such exceptional beings who are expected, 
within the limits of their unpretentious work, to solve every 
difficulty and correct every fault for which the adult world holds 
them responsible. 

What is not expected of the schoolteacher? Is he not expected 
to fulfil one of the most difficult of all functions? Is he not required 
to make up to an ever-increasing extent for the family's inade- 
quacies and mistakes, while the family expects him to do what 
it has been unable to achieve by itself? 

Much has been said about the decline in the teaching profes- 
sion's prestige without considering it against its wider background 
of historical changes. Yet that is the key to the problem. Since 
the eighteenth century, the traditional concept of the teacher's 
‘mission’ has been the ‘spreading of culture among the masses’, 
and the teacher has been made a substitute for parents; that 
'concept is now giving way to a new concept of the part which 
teachers have to play in preparing the future of society in their 
individual countries and in the world at large. 

If the future of civilization is linked with the scientific and 
moral training of a growing number of individuals, then edu- 
cation and the role of educators are of considerable importance. 
Тһе public and even teachers themselves are not yet sufficiently 
conscious of this. Clarification of this problem would be equivalent 
to raising the teaching profession to its true level. The profession 
would then become more attractive; it would be easier to guide 
the most socially active section of young people towards 14.1 


т. B. Suchodolski, in: Revue Internationale de Pédagogie, Vol. V (1959), No. 4. 
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The teacher's function may be considered from two points 
of view. The teacher is an instructor who enables children to 
assimilate those branches of knowledge included in the curriculum 
laid down for the class of which he is in charge. He is also an 
educator who, by his example, his personality and his art, tries 
to ensure that the pupils acquire habits, attitudes and a general 
form of behaviour by getting them to accomplish the tasks he 
sets them; he teaches them to behave and to make progress. 

Тһе result of the theories relating to educational practice is 
that only the former aspect has been considered, and these 
theories have been applied in the vocational training of teachers. 

It was and is still tacitly conceded that the intellectual train- 
ing given to future teachers should include the moral training 
necessary to the practice of their profession. While the former 
is checked through numerous examinations, it is only very recently 
that any attention has been paid to the latter. And yet much 
more stress has always been laid on the teacher's personality 
than on his intelligence—which is taken for granted! 

Indeed, if there is one assertion universally regarded as beyond 
dispute it is that which postulates that in the educational process 
the teacher's personality is the essential (many people even 
consider that personality is sufficient in itself ). Such an assertion 
entails serious reservations or, at any rate, calls for necessary 
additions. 

In the first place, it should be noted that this prime import- 
ance of the personal quality of the teacher has always been the 
argument advanced by all those (and they are legion) who have 
resisted, since schools have been in existence, any reform of 
methods, any change in the spirit of the school, any introduction 
of techniques and procedures requiring an adequate preparation. 
To paraphrase M. Prudhomme, the teacher's personality is 
too often the shield of routine, the bulwark of an unlimited 
freedom which is defended against all outside interference. 

Тһе argument of the teacher's personality has been put forward 
to justify objections to any proper pedagogic training (this is 
obvious with secondary teachers), to any organization of school 
work which might ensure its normal progresion throughout 
the year, to any attempt to strike a balance which will aid the 
efforts of both teacher and pupils—and even to any system of 
supervision, inspection or co-operation. 

Let us be quite clear. It would be ridiculous to underestimate 
the contribution which the teacher makes through his own per- 
sonality. We readily admit that it is an important element in 
educational action—on condition that he has a personality and 
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that is shows itself in a way which benefits the children and is 
compatible with the education they should receive at school. 

We hope we shall not be accused of belittling the dignity of 
professional educators in whose ranks we ourselves belong! Here 
again, we can let the facts speak for themselves. At the time when 
the first attempts were made at collective education (an educator 
in charge of a group of children), in other words, at the time when 
the first ‘classes’ emerged, they were conducted by voluntary 
educators, ecclesiastics, moreover, who viewed their task as an 
essential obligation of their priestly office. From the village 
priests who worked in the parish schools in the Middle Ages 
to the pastors of the Reformation, from Comenius to Jean- 
Baptiste de La Salle and up to Pestalozzi, most teachers were 
men of religion devoted to a task whose spiritual nature they 
regarded as its essential element. Parallel to this collective in- 
struction there developed—especially in the eighteenth century— 
the tutorial system, which was the rule for the small minority 
of privileged persons required by the social conditions of the 
time to receive the culture necessary for carrying out their special 
functions. Parents were free to choose the man who was to educate 
their children. Fénelon and Locke have left accounts of their 
experiences as educators and have drawn on those experiences 
for the composition of works which can still be read with profit 
by today's teachers. 

In the foregoing circumstances, the teacher's personality was 
unquestionably the essential element. But the conditions in which 
he worked were very different from those which confronted 
teachers once compulsory education was introduced. 

Things have indeed changed since then. Two facts of the 
contemporary situation make it essential to reconsider the prob- 
lem of teachers: a development of compulsory education in all 
countries and the prolongation of that education. Se long as 
schools were few in number and attendance not compulsory— 
in other words, so long as those attending them felt they were 
enjoying a privilege and not undergoing an obligation—it was 
possible (as in fact was often the case) to have as teachers men who 
had a vocation, a need to devote themselves to young people. But 
we should not forget that from the earliest days, the schoolmaster's 
function—apart from that of the ecclesiastics—has been little 
valued and only rarely considered in relation to the responsi- 
bilities which accompany it. 

There is a shortage of teachers in all categories all over the 
world, and governments do not seem to realize the seriousness 
of its consequences, even if they regret and are concerned about 
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it. Almost all governments have been obliged to call on staff 
having no vocational training and, sometimes, not even an 
adequate culture. 

No country has yet been ready to make the necessary sacrifices 
to cope with this shortage, and it must be recognized that the 
makeshift steps which have been taken here and there reveal a 
disregard for the value of education and its influence on the 
destiny of individuals and the future of nations. 

If the teacher's personal quality is regarded as the prime 
factor in successful education, then it is essential to study and 
apply the necessary measures to ensure a rigorous selection of 
candidates. And how can such a selection be effected when the 
number of candidates is lower than the number of teachers 
needed? 

In a world where material considerations are constantly in- 
creasing, positions involving service do not attract young people 
who are eager to take advantage of the material resources of 
civilization. It is becoming increasingly difficult to recruit hospital 
staff, social workers, churchmen and teachers. These professions 
have little appeal; they offer an income often inadequate and 
invariably modest while calling for limitless services. 

This situation has two consequences: on the one hand, intel- 
ligent and capable adolescents who might have made excellent 
teachers look elsewhere in order to achieve a broader life and 
greater esteem; on the other hand, teaching is sometimes taken 
up by individuals whose ambitions have been disappointed and 
who have become teachers by necessity or from frustration ; this 
does not mean that they are incapable of performing their task, 
but they will always retain a feeling of initial failure, a conscious 
or unconscious dissatisfaction which is harmful both to their 
pupils and to themselves. Nowadays, certainly to a greater extent 
than ii the past, and especially as regards teacher-candidates 
from the cities, teaching is adopted not from choice or from a 
sense of vocation but from the need to earn a living because, at 
some point in the course of study, a ‘reconversion’ has taken ` 
place (family circumstances, the cost of higher studies, or distances 
have necessitated the abandonment of some other career), This 
alarming situation is made still worse by the low standing attri- 
buted to the profession in fact, even while, in words at any rate, 
tribute is paid to the merit of educators of youth. 

In the past, the teacher was somebody; today, he is too often 
something—a minor official. This is especially true of teachers 
with a university background whose contemporaries become 
doctors, lawyers or follow some other liberal profession which 
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gives them a certain standing. If the teacher from a teacher 
training school feels, at the beginning of his career, that he has 
risen in the world, there are many among those who come from 
a university who feel that they have failed. 

Such dissatisfaction and regret involve regrettable consequences: 
some soon react and give up the profession for which they were 
trained; others sink into a state of discouragement and continue 
without any pleasure—but not without danger to their pupils— 
in a career which is no longer anything but a livelihood, which 
they tolerate through out-of-school activities which soon become 
the main source of interest; still others revolt. In this way, a 
spirit of opposition is created which can endanger the whole 
country and which, in any case, is in the highest degree pernicious 
in its effect on the children. 

Another danger threatens the teacher: the monotony of the 
profession, the obligation to repeat the same teaching year after 
year in the same conditions. This danger is all the more bound to 
arise if the vocational preparation has taken the form of ‘training’, 
if the candidates have been encouraged to teach in accordance 
with a ‘standard’ (which was the principle in the early teacher 
training schools). In such cases, from the beginning, teachers 
use the methods and procedures which they have learnt to know 
and thus find immense difficulty in adapting to any change, 
whether in syllabuses, textbooks, making the best use of available 
time, or, above all, in methods. 

This is a point which it is important to bear in mind in effec- 
ting any such changes, especially as regards curricula. It has been 
well said that the curriculum reformer’s task is one of re-education 
of teachers. 1 

The monotony of the profession is aggravated by the fact that 
there is virtually no possibility of changing the situation. In the 
end this obstruction causes a fatigue, a lack of interest which, 
in turn, leads to changes in behaviour and to neuroses: the stern 
teacher becomes more and more authoritarian, even brutal; 
the easy-going teacher becomes more and more indifferent. The 
danger to the children is all the greater in the case of teachers 
who were unsuitable from the outset or who have an unsatis- 
factory private life and are unhappy, teachers whom life has 
made pessimistic, restless and more or less conscious of their 
failure and whose victims the children become. 


1. George Sharp, Curriculum Development as Re-education of the Teacher, New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. Quoted in Education Abstracts, Vol. IX, No. то (December 1957), 
Paris, Unesco, p. 13. 
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Unlike other servants of the State, the teacher has scarcely 
any chance of promotion and, as the years go by, he sees his 
former classmates in business, the civil service or the army oc- 
cupying more or less senior posts and obtaining positions which 
makes his own seem increasingly modest—all of which aggravates 
his feeling that he has ruined his life. In the face of this reality 
we can see the uselessness of many conditions affecting the selec- 
tion, training and activity of educators. 

This reveals the vital necessity of giving greater value to a 
function which is as noble as any and which has been allowed 
to decline in the social scale, especially in the industrialized 
countries. It even seems as though the more a country develops 
and raises its living standards, the less appreciation is shown of 
the teacher, the less he can count on general esteem, being looked 
on by some as a minor official without any scope or power, 
envied by others as a privileged individual who only works a few 
hours a day, enjoys liberal holidays—and is well paid! 

The situation seems better in countries which have only recently 
become independent and which are anxious to catch up on their 
economic and cultural lag. Where the population is eager to 
advance, the schoolmaster—involved in the life of everyone, to 
some extent an educator of all, even though his vocational training 
is often inadequate—is properly appreciated; he enjoys collective 
esteem and the prestige which his activity merits, and that activity 
compensates him for the precariousness of his material situation; 
he benefits from the collective desire and determination to advance, 
to provide young people with the living conditions (and the 
possibility of improving them) which the older generation never 
knew. 

In such an atmosphere, the teacher becomes aware of his 
responsibility, of what is expected from him, and he is raised 
in his own estimation by giving the best of himself to the tasks 
with which he is entrusted. The same situation can be found in 
the isolated villages of seemingly rich countries where whole 
generations have been marked by the teacher’s spirit of service 
and sense of vocation, where the teachers are true educators of 
the small closed world which welcomed them. 

It is perhaps a law of educational history that good teaching 
is given in poor schools. To a certain extent, for those who stand 
firm, poverty creates the desire to serve, for the teacher, socially 
speaking, is placed above the other inhabitants of his environment, 
not by wealth (he is as poor as the rest) but by the intellectual 
resources which he, and he alone, perhaps, possesses. When 
public opinion esteems school education, when that education 
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is regarded as a source of values, then the schoolteacher's function 
acquires an attraction which leads people to take up the teaching 
profession. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND PERSONALITY 


Let us suppose that the problem of the shortage of teachers has 
been overcome; let us suppose that authorities in every country 
have the right to select candidates for the teaching profession and 
to train them for the tasks with which they are to be entrusted. 
Another problem of equal importance will then require study 
and thought. 

Whether future teachers are trained at a teacher training 
school or in a university, it is the candidates intellectual quality 
which is checked; teaching is still considered solely as the trans- 
mission of knowledge from the teacher to the child. Accordingly, 
a stock of knowledge is laid down for the teacher to possess in 
order to acquire the general culture deemed essential; he is then 
taught how the rudiments of that culture are to be communicated 
to pupils in the form of lessons which he prepares and which he 
then gives. This is followed by a critical appraisal of his work. 

But we have already seen the failure of such a system because 
of the changes which have taken place in children's living condi- 
tions and the information media which are nowadays available 
to them. To persist in regarding pupils as ignorant beings who 
have everything to learn, to disregard their own knowledge as 
well as the interests deriving therefrom—this is not only to close 
one's eyes to reality but also to create a progressively worsening 
state of tension and incomprehension. 

In fact, the teacher-pupil relationship is in process of transform- 
ation and is shifting from the old (and still existent) stage of 
domination to that of collaboration. Since he is no longer either 
the benevolent or absolute monarch of the little kingdom of the 
classroom, the teacher must possess more qualities than in the 
past. Hence, whether in considering the teacher's own existence 
and his own equilibrium or in considering the conditions in 
which he performs his duties, the problem of his personality in 
the contemporary school takes on a very much greater importance 
than is generally realized. 

He is no longer so much an instructor as the organizer of 
activities conducive to the acquisition of knowledge and skills; he 
is no longer a chief endowed with uncontested authority but an 
experienced adviser, collaborator, and trainer, and accordingly 
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his character, temperament and inner balance become his dom- 
inant professional qualities. 

Тһе current problem of training primary teachers is no longer 
a purely intellectual problem; it is also a question of mental 
health and of the psychology of attitudes and behaviour. 

From the psychological and emotional point of view, to educate 
is to develop habits and attitudes in growing individuals by 
training the persons concerned to themselves acquire others 
of a higher order. It is not a question of training through specific 
instructions, compulsion and obedience but of a well ordered 
action which does not exclude authority but accompanies it 
with attentive observation and broad understanding. Education 
is the gardener's art described by Comenius and Rousseau— 
helping others to acquire strength and maturity and, if necessary, 
guiding and correcting, without harming. The future human 
and social value of any human being largely depends on the 
environment in which he lived as a child and as an adolescent, 
and, however regrettable it may be, the family environment is 
less and less capable of giving children the security they need 
to adapt themselves and develop their behaviour; it is thus the 
School which must come to form an environment favourable to 
the emergence of the first signs of personality, to the acquisition 
of habits which will make it possible to adjust behaviour and 
reactions. 

A task of this sort calls for qualities and capacities which are 
quite different from those required for teaching. In the first place, 
it requires the educator himself to possess the habits and behaviour 
which he seeks to obtain from his pupils. It is no longer-his intel- 
ligence nor his culture which takes first place but his personality, 
considered in terms of character and emotion. 

That is why a number of countries have introduced methods 
of selecting candidate-teachers aimed at revealing those charac- 
teristics of mental efficiency, inner equilibrium, attitudes to life, 
and reactions towards children favourable or unfavourable, to 
work as a teacher. The task is a difficult one, and the methods 
to be used are various: characterological tests, interviews, trial 
periods, school record, curriculum vitae, etc. 


Nevertheless much more could be done than at present to eliminate 
at an early stage the obvious misfits, Objective assessments of academic 
and intellectual levels are fairly readily and reliably made; much relevant 
information on interests, attitudes and conscious motives can be ascer- 
tained in a planned interview and froma carefully drawn up questionnaire 
to the candidate’s school. The first month of the course can be treated 
as a trial period or ‘work sample’ during which the student is put into 
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many of the situations which arise in teaching, into group activities 
with other students, and is given an insight into the demands of the 
profession. This allows a long period of observation by the responsible 
tutors, aided if possible by the psychological staff. At the end each student 
might be asked to rate his fellows as well as to write an analysis of his 
own reactions to these initial experiences. From all these data a decision 
as to whether or not any student should be accepted can be made with 
some likelihood of success. 

In this general connexion it is important to realize that the teacher 
in training is usually adolescent. Even at the age of 17 or 18 the processes 
of psychological maturation are by no means complete; in many countries 
students are two or even three years younger than this. Thus many 
of the difficulties of personality growth may be transitory, and others 
could be eliminated or reduced by wise guidance given in the course 
of training. The training period itself offers ап opportunity for conti- 
nuous observation of the students, for suggesting before it is too late а 
change of occupation for those whose personality is clearly unsuitable, 
and for a direct and conscious attempt by the training college staff 
to help the majority in the task of growing up into mature, self-aware 
and balanced adults, * 


Тһе results obtained, even if they do not ensure a durable forecast 
(there are too many factors occurring in every individual's life 
which may change behaviour or invalidate an assessment), 
nevertheless offer the possibility of making diagnoses which are 
sufficiently reliable to prevent certain individuals with obvious 
character deficiencies from taking up teaching. 

We have already pointed out that the school and the curri- 
culum should be adapted to the children. Similarly, the school 
and the curriculum should be adapted to the teacher—considered, 
first, as a man and, secondly, as an official—situated, as he is, 
in certain working conditions which are of his choosing and 
which should be taken into account. 

In order to avoid affecting their mental health, everything 
should be done to save teachers from abnormal professional 
fatigue and to ensure that unconsidered measures do not aggra- 
vate the exhausting effects of a most exacting activity. 

From this point of view, also, curricula should be lightened. 
It is essential to get rid of the fret and anxiety which weigh on so 
many good teachers confronted with an excessive syllabus which 
the children cannot assimilate at a normal speed and which 
creates in both children and teachers, but especially in the latter, 
a state of nervous tension which is more harmful to health than 


real work. 


1. W. D. Wall, Education and Mental Health, Paris, Unesco, 1955, p. 263. 
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Good working conditions supply the teacher with a security 
as necessary to him as it is to the children. There are teachers 
who disturb their pupils because they themselves are disturbed 
and apprehensive; they are afraid of the inspectors, of their 
colleagues in spite of seemingly friendly relations (this is why, 
on the professional level in big schools, there are so few real 
contacts between teachers for the exchange of ideas and expe- 
riences), and they are afraid of parents. 1 

There are few teachers who escape from this paralysing and 
demoralizing anxiety which is all the more serious in the case of 
those who, at the end of adolescence, have not succeeded in 
resolving emotional conflicts and are not really free from their 
parents’ domination. 

It is by moving outside the narrow confines of his classroom 
and getting to know the family and out-of-school life of his pupils 
that the teacher can avoid becoming withdrawn and can give free 
rein to his inclinations. Isolation is his worst enemy. Any steps 
which can be taken by the teachers themselves or by the inspec- 
tors to set up study groups and work groups or to arrange for the 
exchange of views by correspondence will help to mitigate the 
effect of causes which cannot always themselves be removed. 

Тһе Conference on Education and the Mental Health of 
Children in Europe which was convened by Unesco (Paris, 
27 November to 17 December 1952) decided that it was essential 
that schoolmistresses teaching young children should possess 
certain specific qualities: 


Тһе whole group felt that the mental health of the teacher was far and 
away the most important single factor in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the child's mental health at school. They were therefore entirely 
convinced that however great the shortage of candidates, and however 
large the post-war bulge in the birth rate in the early stages of primary 
education, it is essential to reject candidates whose own balance is suffi- 
ciently precarious to disturb that of the children. Selection is therefore 
a very important factor if mental hygiene at school is to be taken 
seriously. ? 


1. "The teacher's own response to the children he teaches, and the ways in which the school 
staff react to each other, to the head, to parents, to the educational hierarchy of which they 
form part, all go to influence the atmosphere in which the children at school live and learn. 
If this atmosphere is relaxed and accepting, if it encourages co-operation and tolerance, then 
the pupils are likely themselves to be relaxed and co-operative; if it is tense and aggressive and 
emphasizes competition, then the pupils themselves are likely to be quick to sense this and 
to respond with aggression and interpersonal tensions. This reciprocal action and reaction 
between individual and group seems to be characteristic of any situation in which a number 
of individuals work together; one neurotic or aggressive person will modify, for example, 
the whole atmosphere of an office, because every manifestation of personal aggression is liable 
to be echoed in the whole system of relationships. (W. D. Wall, op. си. p. 259.) 

2. Unesco, ‘Regional Conference on Education and the Mental Health of Children in Europ 
(document Conf.EMH/52, dated 2 April 1953), p. 4. 
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It is not our intention here to go into the details of the measures 
which should be taken to ensure a real increase in status for the 
teaching profession. Two comments, however, seem to һе neces- 
sary: the first concerns the payment of teachers; the other concerns 
the possibilities of promotion. 

Тһе means of improving the present situation on the material 
level should include abandonment of a system whereby the pay- 
ment of teachers is fixed according to their professional studies 
and the age of their pupils. We still retain the strange notion 
that the more one knows the more one is paid; in some countries, 
the secondary school teacher is paid more than the primary 
school teacher, who in turn is paid more than the schoolmistress 
at a nursery school. Yet it cannot be denied that a schoolteacher 
in charge of a group of children for a period of a year—and, in 
villages, for a period of several years—has a much greater degree 
of responsibility than a secondary school teacher of history, 
science or geography who deals each week with 10 or 12 different 
classes and, to each of them gives only two hours’ teaching. If his 
teaching is poor, the detriment his pupils are bound to suffer 
is limited to one subject, whereas if the primary schoolteacher 
is inadequate, the results of a whole year will be mediocre, and 
the subsequent education of those concerned will be endangered. 
If we took a less scholastic view of education, if we recognized its 
unity, we would consider the work of a schoolmistress teaching 
small children to read as worthwhile as, or even more important 
than, the work of a teacher explaining a play by Racine or a 
geometrical theorem, since it is the teacher's human value, his 
personality and the results he obtains which matter, not merely 
his degrees, and because the older a pupil grows the more he 
becomes capable of learning by himself. Promotion and salary 
in industry and business depend on merit, not on degrees. With 
a little preparation, a nursery school teacher would certainly be 
able to give a passable discourse on Racine or a passable explan- 
ation of the theorem; but the secondary school teacher, with 
all his qualifications, would probably make a poor show in dealing 
with 30 6-year-olds! Arguments based on the length and expense 
of the studies undertaken will cease to apply in the near future 
when education will be gratuitous at all levels and when an 
advance salary will be granted to those who pursue their studies 
in higher education. 

It is for this reason that many educators believe that the teach- 
ing profession should be unified and that teachers at all levels 
should enjoy the same esteem and, in principle, should receive 
the same salaries. 
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A second measure relates to promotion. The only promotion 
which most teachers can hope for consists of leaving the younger 
pupils and taking charge of older ones. The teacher's career 
generally culminates in the senior class. For the rural teacher, 
there is the possibility of obtaining a less isolated and more 
attractive post, of being entrusted with an urban school class. 
А small minority can hope for a headmastership or a position as 
inspector, but these are the exceptions. The fact remains that 
throughout his active career (30 years or, at most, 35) the teacher's 
life will be in a classroom with children. 

'The situation is very different for the specialized secondary 
school teacher who has chosen the subjects which suit him and 
who, since he is dealing with older students, can have a rela- 
tionship with them very different from that of his primary school 
colleague. 

Тһе current development of educational structures—espe- 
cially the creation, apparently becoming general, of 'guidance 
courses' inserted between the primary and secondary levels— 
should provide the authorities with the opportunity to have 
recourse to primary teachers for the pedagogic and psychological 
knowledge generally lacking in their secondary school colleagues. 

Тһе experiences obtained in this regard when the new classes 
were created in France and elsewhere, as well as the situation 
which made it necessary to call on primary teachers to take 
charge of the lower classes in collèges and lycées, demonstrated the 
twofold advantage which could be derived from such measures: 
better understanding and, as a result, better guidance of pupils; 
increased satisfaction and better co-operation between educators 
previously divided by administrative barriers and the charac- 
teristic administrative sense of ‘caste’, together with encourage- 
ment for teachers to work with a view to obtaining promotion 
based on their pedagogic value and professional efforts. 

Another means of improving the teacher’s situation is to 
associate him with experimental pedagogic research in methods 
and, especially, in school results. This would get rid of the ‘complex 
of the dealer in participles’ and make the teacher an educational 
technician. A double advantage would result: the teacher is 
raised in his own estimation by being introduced to techniques 
restricted to university laboratories and by being associated 
with their research activities, to which he can contribute valuable 
elements springing from his contacts with schoolchildren; 
furthermore and above all, he is led to consider his work and 
the results he expects to obtain from a much more critical and 
objective point of view. This would be the best way of combating 
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routine and guiding teachers towards concepts of their work 
which take more account of the children and their present needs. 

Тһе adaptation of the school and the curriculum to the teacher 
means that the latter must no longer be loaded with tasks he 
cannot accomplish despite all his goodwill, because of the poverty 
of the equipment and material at his disposal. 

Some school buildings are so arranged that it is sheer hypo- 
crisy to ask the teacher to carry out this or that activity. When 
there is a shortage of blackboards and school books, chalk and 
pen and pencils, it is shameful to insist. 

When there is a shortage of reading primers, it is not the teacher 
who should be blamed for the fact that children are backward 
in their reading. 

It is worse than a blunder to recommend the use of audio- 
visual aids when elementary basic equipment is lacking; the 
reactions of those concerned can be easily imagined. 

There is another way of coping with the difficulties we have 
analysed above. It was mentioned during the Conference on 
Education and the Mental Health of Children in Europe: 
Teachers who are happy with kindergarten children in their early 
twenties may not necessarily be at all happy with them in their late 
thirties and forties. 

"Teaching should not necessarily be a life work, and the group discussed 
various schemes of breakdown pension and also various other careers 
for which a good teaching experience of five to ten years" duration might 
make an excellent background. It was felt that it would be good mental 
hygiene to make young teachers aware that such openings will be available 
to them later on. 


What applies to the kindergarten teacher is equally true for 
other categories of teachers. This is a problem which will undoubt- 
edly be taken up in the near future. 


1. Unesco, op. its, p. 6. 
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THE QUESTION 
OF AVAILABLE’ TIME 


At its first session, the International Advisory. Committee on the 
School Curriculum considered the following questions: What 
is the sum of knowledge which must be imparted to children 
so that they will possess ап elementary, functional and lasting 
education on leaving school and be ready to play an effective 
part as men and citizens? And how many years of study are 
required for the achievement of this twofold objective? 

By way of answer, the advisory committee concluded that there 
was no universally valid rule in this respect and that each country 
should find the answer for itself through appropriate research. 

lt is unfortunate that no positive elements were provided to 
encourage the various countries to undertake the study of curri- 
cula by less empirical methods than those which are everywhere 
relied on, and it is especially regrettable that it was not made 
clear that the content of the syllabus must first be governed by 
the amount of working time available to teachers and pupils, 

Discussing the new Belgian syllabus, Mr. Marion Coulon, 

Pedagogical Adviser to the Brussels Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, wrote as follows concerning the volume of subject-matter 
included in the syllabus: 
I wonder if it is still worth debating this vital aspect of the problem, since 
for the past 30 years—since the end of the first world war in fact!—we 
have been witnessing, without turning a hair and without any apparent 
catastrophe having occurred, a dual phenomenon converge. 

On the one hand, the content of education and the volume of subject- 
matter increase because of anxiety to keep abreast of progress and for 
other reasons so obvious that there is no need to dwell on them. Once 
again, greater precision in the levels of knowledge has necessarily—I 
emphasize, necessarily—led to an increase, . . take the geography curri- 
culum, in particular! 

On the other hand, the container—in other words, the school year—is 
shrinking like Balzac’s wild-ass’s skin and, under the influence of factors 
which are all equally compelling, has dwindled from 450 half-days 
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a year to 400, and then to 380—with the five-day week, of course, in 
prospect! 

Because these two convergent movements do not lead to a head-on 
collision culminating in a violent explosion, with thousands of little 
heads distended to bursting-point, we adjust ourselves to the situation, 
it seems. But who can say what wreckage is caused among our school- 
children by all these excesses in different directions? I am well aware 
that ministers and journalists have been guilty of such exaggerations 
on the score of educational overloading that no one any longer takes it 
seriously. The fact remains that one of these days the problem will have 
to be tackled very forthrightly and the curricula treated with a pruning 
knife, for things are going from bad to worse. 

The first ‘functional’ concern of our educational system is to calculate 
the total volume of subject-matter; the second is to calculate what I once 
called ‘the calendar of aptitudes’. I question whether, on these two points, 
the new curriculum has provided us with unimpeachable solutions! 1 


We have already considered the duration of compulsory schooling 
and the problems arising from its inadequacy or, alternatively, 
its extension. 

We should like at this point to deal with a fundamental element 
which would have to be taken into account in drawing up or 
changing a syllabus—the actual time available to teachers and 
pupils for the accomplishment of their joint task. 

It is not easy to establish a ratio ee = пре which would 

me available 
give some idea of the rate at which masters and pupils should 
work. 

Тһе number of years of compulsory schooling laid down Бу 
law is one thing, and the actual time which children spend at 
school during these years is quite another. 

We have tried, with very relative success, to get closer to the 
facts, at the cost of a certain amount of disappointment. The 
layman might imagine that there is no difficulty in establishing 
the total duration of schooling in various countries in terms of 
hours or days spent in class. This is not so however, for each 
country has its own way of providing information on the matter; 
in one case, the annual worktime is given in weeks, but without 
any information as to how many working hours there are in a 
weeks; іп another, the time is given in days a year but without any 
precise indication of the amount of time spent in class each day. 


1. Cahiers de pédagogie et d'orientation professionnelle (Liège); special number, Plan d’études primaires 
1950, September 1959, p. 165-6. 

2. Further information on this subject has been obtained by the Unesco Secretariat, and the 
results of an inquiry addressed to Member States will be found in The Organization of the School 
Year: а comparative study, Paris, Unesco, 1962. (Educational Studies and Documents, No. 43.) 
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TABLE 24. Estimation of the number of periods per year and for the whole duration 
of compulsory education 


Periods Yearly timetable "Total number of periods 


Length of 
" compulsory for the whole 
сое educatio рег рег in in рег 7 duration of 
ау week weeks | days year compulsory 
(years) school 
Afghanistan 6 5 30 32-34 200 960-1020 5760-6120 
Albania 7 — 24-26 34 204 816-884 5710-6190 
Argentina vl 5 25-28 35 175 875-980 6125-6860 
Australia 8-10 — 27 42-44 211-214 1130-1210 9040-12100 
Austria 8 — 18-30 40 240 720-1200 5760-9600 
Belgium 8 — 301/,-321/, 42 200 1281-1365 10250-10920 
Bolivia 6-7 — 26-30 40 200 1040-1200 6240-8400 
Brazil 45 45 20-25 35 255 700-875 2800-4375 
Bulgaria 7 45 23-29 33 216 759-957 5310-6400 
Burma 5 = 191/3 
Byelorussian SSR 7 — 24-33 36 216 864-1188 — 6050-8320 
Cambodia 6 — 30 35 175 1050- 6300 
Canada 6-8 - 25-271, 40 195 1000-1100 6000-8800 
Ceylon 6 4-5 20-271), 36 180 720-900 4320-5400 
Chile 8 — 29-30 39 225 II3I-II70 0050-0360 
China (Rep. of) 6 — 20-271]; 42 252 840-1 040-6 
China (People’s Rep. of) 6 — 24-26. 34 са 816-8845 (2401259 
Colombia 4-5 — 37-41 — 210 — -- 
Costa Rica 6 — 30-32 — = > =з 
Cuba 8 — 21-24 36 — 756-864. 6050-6910 
үне гы 342-5 2240 40 240 840-1200 6720-10800 
— jo- o = - 1 
ES Republic 7 = i E fo ae о 5 Ds “ч 
— E 
El Salvador 7 E 2350 cas US а 52459 189 
Ethiopia 4-6 — 26 
^ 36 — 936 0-5620 
Finland 8-9 e 24-32 36 200 864-1152 dene. 
E (Fed. Rep) E Ex 271% 37 184 1120 8160 
ЕВ: SENS ae Хо 235 300 55760-12240 
Greece Jus 
Guatemala Е -- 38 ыз pem э at 
Haiti. 7 — 25 321], 8 
a 166 812 5680 
Шш 2 7 27-3І 36 198 972-1116 5830-6700 
— 22-30 35 210 770-1050 6160-8400 
Iceland 8 — — — = 
India 5-5}, — ў Em E 
Т 3 3A. Le 40 200210 . 1100 5500 
Iran 6 18-30 2 8 Es E 
Traq 6 — 30-32 2 m 5751990 3459-5 26% 
uds 8 = 20-33 32 190 640-1056 5120-8450 
Ital 9 24-28 35 210 840-080 6720-8820 
p 5 = 25 34 154 850 6800 
dan E m 34-36 35 210 1190-1260 7140-7560 
md 35 196 1568 9410 
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"TABLE 24 (cont.) 


Periods Yearly timetable "Total number of periods 
Б а for the whole 
a com] lor 
amie education. per per in in per duration of 
day week weeks days year compulsory 
(years) school 
Korea 6 — 32-41 42 230 1324-1722 7940-10330 
Laos 6 — 274-29 — — = — 
Lebanon 5 5 30 36 160 то8о 5400 
Liberia 8 — 25-30 37 185 925-1110 7400-8880 
Libya 6 — 33 35 208 II55 6930 
Luxembourg 8 — 30-31 42 — 1260-1302 10080-10420 
Malaya 7 — 30-35 42 210 1260-1470 8820-10200 
Mexico 6-9 5 — 40 200 1000 6000-9000 
Monaco 8 6 25-27!], 35 240 930 7440 
Morocco 5 — 15-30 36 180 540-1080 2700-5400 
Nepal 5 — — -- — — — 
Netherlands 6 pu^ 21-26), 40-42 200-240 840-1110 5040-6660 
New Zealand 8 
Nicaragua 5-6 — = "= T = ed 
Nigeria 6 — — -- — — = 
Norway 7 3-6 18-34 39-40 230 702-1360 4915-9520 
Pakistan 5 — -- — 240 — = 
Panama 6 -- 25-35 -- -- — — 
Paraguay 9 - 30-35 33 165 990-1155 8910-10400 
Рега 7 Lu 26-37 34 190 884-1258 6190-8810 
Philippines 6 596%, - - - - - 
Poland 7 — 21-33 37 220 777-1221 5440-8550 
Portugal 6 — 24-30 — — — = 
Rumania 7 — 23-31 34 199 782-1054 5470-7380 
Saudi Arabia 6 — 20-28 38 228 760-1064 4560-6380 
Spain 6 — 28-30!/, 41 230 1240 7440 
Sudan 4 — 36 32 — 1152 4610 
Sweden 7 + 24-34 39 214 936-1224 6550-8570 
Switzerland 9 — 30 39 208-218 1170 10530 
"Thailand 7 -- 28-30 35 180 980-1050 6860-7350 
Tunisia 6 — 15-25 39 — 585-975 3510-5850 
"Turkey 5 5% 26 — 170-200 935-1100 4175-5500 
Ukrainian SSR 8 4-54 24-33 36-39 210 864-1287 6910-10300 
Union of South Africa 9 — 17125 — — — — 
United Arab Republic 
Egypt 6 — 34-36 32 192 1088-1152 6525-6915 
Syria 5 — 34 n a = = 
United Kingdom 4115-5 2213-25 40 200 900-1000 9000-10000 
United States of America 6- Y 61/- Sir. 26!/127!|, 36 180 975 5850-7800 
Uruguay 8 4 20 36 180 720 5760 
USSR 8-0 4-5 24-34 36-39 216-234 864-1326 6910-13260 
Venezuela 6 LU 24-34 41 236 1300 7800 
Viet-Nam 5 5 25 48 240 1200 6000 
"Yugoslavia 8 3-6 21-28 41 210 860-1150 6880-0200 
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Table 24 gives the total number of hours which children spend 
at school during the years of compulsory schooling laid down 
in each of those countries for which we have the necessary infor- 
mation, y 

In the great majority of countries, the school year comprises 
approximately 200 actual workdays (Lebanon, 160; Haiti, 166; 
Cambodia, 175; France, 184; Ireland, 190; Mexico, 200; Chile, 
225; Federal Republic of Germany, 235; Austria, Spain, 230; 
Pakistan and Czechoslovakia, 240) spread over a number of 
weeks varying from 32 to 48. 

The time spent in class each week—which is not the same 
thing as the actual time spent in school work—varies considerably, 
ranging from 18 hours (in the first year in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in Austria) to 36 hours (Sudan) and 42 hours 
(Liberia). 

It was found possible, at the 1956 seminar in Geneva on Prim- 
ary School Curricula, to establish highly interesting data of a 
more precise nature. The following is the substance of these data. 

For countries with eight years’ compulsory schooling, the 
number of ‘hours’ which children spend—or should spend—in 
class (taking the official documents of that time) was as follows: 
Italy, 7,000; Australia, 7,600; Belgium, 8,000; Netherlands, 
8,000; Hungary, 8,100; France, 8,640; Czechoslovakia, 8,750; 
Switzerland (Lucerne), 9,080; Switzerland (Zurich), 9,320; 
Luxembourg, 9,640; Sweden, 9,900; Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 10,200. 

For countries with nine years compulsory schooling, the 
figures were as follows: Switzerland (Geneva), 7,920; Switzerland 
(Vaud), 11,040. 

For countries with ten years? compulsory schooling, they were: 
USSR (in the towns), 10,560; United Kingdom, 10,800. 

Тһезе, of course, are orders of magnitude and not absolute 
figures. In several countries, the time-tables for the smaller 
children are less full than those for the older ones; nor was it 
always possible, in particular, to determine exactly what was 
meant by the ‘hours’ shown on the charts referring to the time 
spent: in some cases they were actual hours, and in others they 
were work periods of varying duration. 

Certain facts, however, stand out: with the same length of 
Schooling in both cases, Italian children spend 7,000 hours in 
class and German children 10,200, or one-third more; English 
and Russian children who have ten years at school spend no 
more time than German children who have only eight years. 
In two neighbouring Swiss cantons, where educational condi- 
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tions and aims are identical, there is a difference of 1,400 work 
hours in favour of Geneva pupils, whose study rate is certainly 
faster, even though the baccalauréat is awarded in Geneva at the 
age of 19 and in Lausanne at the age of 18 (certificates are equi- 
valent as regards standards and requirements, for the federal 
regulations laying down the conditions for obtaining them are 
identical in both cases). 

Since it can hardly be argued that historical, cultural or social 
considerations are the cause of these differences, we may venture 
to affirm that, in this respect as in so many others relating to 
curricula, empiricism and tradition have more influence than 
a rational study of the elements involved, as has been demon- 
strated elsewhere. 

But there is more to it than this. Table 24 deserves close study, 
for 30 hours a week in class or 5 hours’ attendance a day are 
far from representing actual hours of work: in some cases, they 
include recreation time, in others not. 

We shall confine ourselves to recalling the detailed analysis 
submitted at the Geneva seminar. Taking as a basis the general 
data as shown in the syllabus and time-table of Geneva schools 
(1.е., 39 working weeks each comprising 30 hours attendance, 
or a total of 1,170 hours a year) and then deducting all the various 
interruptions in the work of the teachers and pupils (inspections, 
examinations, organization and winding-up periods at the 
beginning and end of the year, medical examinations, meetings, 
public holidays, afternoons outdoors in fine weather, and so on), 
it is found that the 39 weeks finally boil down to 34. Actually, 
taking into account the statutory daily time-table (8-11 a.m. 
and 1.45-4 p.m.), the 1,800 minutes a week become 1,575. From 
these 1,575 minutes must be deducted the time spent in recrea- 
tion, settling in and leaving class, administrative work done by 
the teacher (late arrivals, check on absentees), getting work 
under way, correcting homework and reciting lessons, etc., 
leaving 1,200 minutes in which room must be found not only 
for the presentation or development of new themes but also 
for assimilatory activities (practice, training, repetition, etc.). 
The 30 hours shown on the time-table become 21-23 actual 
work periods of 45 minutes each. 

These figures should be pondered by all those who have a 
responsibility for drawing-up or revising curricula and syllabuses. 
As far as teachers and pupils are concerned, the 39-40 school 
weeks of 30 hours each which appear in official documents 
represent only 34-35 weeks of real work. The 1,170 hours a year 
envisaged when the syllabuses were drawn up boil down to 900 
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without any account being taken of conditions under which 
‘production’ takes 

If the determination of the time available were taken as the 
starting-point in tackling the problem of lightening curricula, 
a solution could be found more easily, for planners would 
be dealing with realities which cannot be left out of the picture; 
as things stand, however, the matter is still discussed on the level 
of personal opinion and gratuitous assertion. 

Tho question of теніз кімет те тен 
which underlines the importance of the aspect already st r 
It concerns the phenomena of maturation and assimilation to 
which we have already referred. 


read fast, write fast, calculate fast, work fast—faster and ever 
faster! In point of fact, the likening of school work to industrial 
work is a serious error on the part of those who deny any value 
to scientific and arises from a confusion between speed 
and prod: ty. 

It is with productivity that the school should be concerned — 
in other words, it should gradually and carefully lead the child 
to acquire a rate of work in line his capacities; it is a question 
of ticeship, of training which cannot be collective in nature, 

It is assuredly not at the beginning of primary education that 
the question of 
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Precision and unfailing accuracy must first be obtained, and 
— does training come into play. 
school, subjected to outside pressures or applying inadequate 
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methods, too often combines acquisition of knowledge with 
rapidity of execution and too often fails to ensure the former and 


thus detracts from the value of the latter. 


Psycho-pedagogical research could profitably be conducted 
on the problems relating to the time needed for the assimilation 
and fixation’ of knowledge, and the results undoubtedly would 
provide a fresh crop of facts which would be of great help in 
formulating a valid technique for revising curricula with a view 


to their objective improvement. In short: 


If the school is to experiment, manipulate, 
operate, 

If schoolchildren are to understand, assimi- 
late, master, 

If the children are to learn to reflect, ap- 
praise, reason, 

If schoolchildren are to learn to behave, 
live together, co-operate, 

If the teacher is to know his pupils and be 
able to give each of them what he needs 
for his development, 

It the atmosphere of the class is to be healthy, 
school life happy and contentment general, 


time is needed! 
time is needed! 
time is needed! 


time is needed! 


time is needed! 


time is needed! 


For time does not honour what is done without it! 
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Whenever primary school is mentioned, three words come to 
mind: reading, writing, arithmetic. These, indeed, still form the 
main dish offered to primary school pupils even though, with 
the passage of time, their menu has become remarkably and 
dangerously copious. 

A comparison between syllabuses 50 years ago and today 
would certainly prove surprising in any country. 

In 1859, the syllabus in the Canton of Geneva comprised two 
pages; today it numbers 172. This extraordinary proliferation 
is far from explained solely by the three-year increase in the 
school period and the changes made in its content and concept. 

The situation is everywhere similar. In most cases, the names 
given to the subjects taught are little changed, but basic altera- 
tions occur within each subject through the constant increase 
of requirements, whether for the mother tongue or mathematics, 
rudimentary science, geography or history, introduction to the 
arts, drawing and music, or such new subjects as are periodically 
suggested. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic: what do these three words mean? 


READING 


Learning to read is today an aim identical with that of half a 
century ago when printed matter had little effect on either 
children or adults, whereas nowadays the daily ‚ог periodical 
press, whether illustrated or not, irresistibly attracts children 
from the earliest age. 

Learning to read in the past—and it would be gratifying if 
we could be sure that it was not still the case—meant the capacity 
to read a few lines aloud and reasonably well for the inspector 
on examination day. 
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Nowadays, learning to read means the capacity to understand 
what is written or printed—newspapers, magazines, letters, 
posters, various notices—and that means time, application and 
adequate methods. 

The still general use of methods aimed solely at the speedy 
acquisition of mechanical skills in reading raises a doubt as to 
the attention given during the learning period to the under- 
standing of what is read. 

Learning to read and understand what is read also means 
being able to use a dictionary and library catalogues and the 
various sorts of filing systems which have spread everywhere 
with the evolution of work methods. 

Learning to read means acquiring the capacity to extract at 
a glance the gist of a page, a text or any printed material so as | 
to see whether it is worth reading in detail. 

Learning to read, above all, means acquiring a taste for reading 
good books in prose or verse; it means acquiring that need, that 
hunger for culture which enables those who possess it to complete 
their professional knowledge and their general information. 

Learning to read, knowing how to read, finally, means having 
а permanently active critical sense ready to appraise the value 
or truth of what is read in order to resist the lure of insidious 
propaganda, to judge soundly and to maintain intellectual 
independence. 

Once seen in these functional and educative terms and no 
longer limited to academic bonds and traditions, learning to 
read assumes a very different character from that generally 
ascribed to it. 

All other forms of education depend on its success and efficacity. 
How many children are unable to solve problems because they 


acquired. 

Reading is therefore not a technique which is limited in its 
immediate objective; it is the indispensable basis for all intellec- 
tual education. 

We will not attempt to deal with the problem of methods but 
Will confine ourselves to quoting the discerning comments of 


In teaching children or adults to read, the acquisition of basic attitudes 
or skills is generally considered an end in itself, Attention is too rarely 
paid to the motives which might lead the beginner to read with an aim 
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or to the interest inherent in new knowledge and new attitudes which 
could or should be acquired. This practice flagrantly contradicts the 
results of research which reveal: first, that pupils learn to read faster 
and better if the texts used are of interest to them and if they have been 
inspired with the desire to learn; secondly, that the attitudes and skills 
implicit in reading vary to a greater or lesser extent according to the 
nature of the texts and the aim of reading; thirdly, that the best method 
of achieving good results is to carefully adapt teaching to the pupils' 
concerns, needs, experience and degree of maturity. 

In planning any reading programme the specific aims to be attained 
arc of major importance, since they influence not only its nature and 
scopes but also the content and methods of teaching. As a help in ascer- 
taining current aims of teaching reading in primary schools, three sources 
of information were reviewed—first, discussion of the development needs 
of young children and the role of reading in providing for them; second, 
reports of the reading demands made on children as they assume their 
role in community life; and third, primary school reading programmes 
recently developed in different parts of the world. With the help of 
the sources, two types of aims were identified which are closely inter- 
related. 

'The first group is concerned with the values to be secured through 
reading. Every lesson should contribute to pupil development through 
emphasis on one or more of the following aims: 

1. To extend the experiences of children concerning things within the 
range of their environment. 

2. To make their lives more meaningful through an understanding of 
the experiences of others. 

3. To extend their knowledge of things, events and activities to other 
places, countries, peoples, times. 

4. To deepen interest in their expanding world. 

5. To develop improved attitudes, ideals and behaviour patterns. 

6. То enable pupils to find the solution of personal and group problems. 

7. To enrich their cultural background. 

8. To provide pleasure and enjoyment through reading. 

9. To develop improved ways of thinking and expressing ideas. 

o. To help them become more familiar with the interests, activities 
and problems of the community. 

Тһе second group of aims is concerned with the development of the 

reading attitudes and skills needed to attain the various values listed 

above: 

г. То develop keen interest in learning to read. 

2. То stimulate the development of an inquiring mind and a demand 
for meaning in reading. 

3. To develop accuracy in word recognition. 

4. To promote efficiency in solving simple personal or group problems 
as one reads. 

5. To develop habits of effective oral reading. 

6. То increase the speed of silent reading. 
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7. To cultivate interest in reading and the habit of regular reading for 
information and pleasure. 

The foregoing statement of aims differs in at least three ways from many 
which appear in recent reports. It focuses attention, first, on the values 
to be secured through reading rather than on the skills to be developed. 
It assumes that most, if not all, reading lessons should help to enrich 
the experiences of children, clarify their thinking, or further their develop- 
ment in one form or another. In the second place, the development 
of the various attitudes and skills involved in efficient reading is recog- 
nized as a means to broader ends. Indeed, the nature and variety of 
the attitudes and skills that should be emphasized during any reading 
lesson are determined in large measure by the values sought. Finally, 
а broader range of attitudes and skills has been listed than has been 
usual in the past. Reading can be used in achieving a much larger number 
of purposes in primary schools than has previously been thought feasible. 
"This, however, requires the early development of many reading attitudes 
and skills that have usually been developed during later school years, 
if at all. Whereas it may not be appropriate or possible in some commun- 
ities to achieve at present all the aims above, those responsible for develop- 
ing programmes for immediate use should, nevertheless, have a clear 
understanding of the broader aims which may sooner or later become 
desirable. 1 


It should not be forgotten that children nowadays learn a great 
deal outside the school. The country child learns through life 
in his home and the help he gives there, through his knowledge 
of the rural environment, through the observations which he 
makes, through the interest and reactions which result from this 
contact; the city child has his sources of information in an arti- 
ficial, complex, noisy environment from which he escapes through 
reading publications which are often far from educational and 
from which he derives ideas which have a distinctly relative 
value from the point of view of instruction and information. 

School activities should clarify, arrange and systematize this 
miscellaneous knowledge, and curricula should be devised with 
this necessity in mind. 


WRITING 


What does writing mean? То spend a given period of time draw- 
ing pot-hooks and hangers to make an attractive exercise book 
an ‘inspector’s exercise book’? 

Or does it mean rationally developing that method of expression 
Which man alone possesses? Thanks to that method he maintains 


т, Mm 5. SEN The Teaching of Reading and Writing: an International Survey, Paris, Unesco, 
1956, p. 145-6. 
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his relations with those of his fellows with whom he cannot com- 
municate verbally, he becomes acquainted with documents of 
use to his profession or his business, he notes his ideas down for 
his own use, he commits his recollections to paper or writes for 
the pleasure of writing. 

Тһе same problem arises as the one we have just considered 
in regard to reading. Does one learn to read for the school or 
for life? What is the use of learning a stereotyped handwriting 
at school, identical with that of all the other pupils, which will 
be kept so long as the teacher's supervision continues, whereas 
in the natural course of things we write in the way which suits 
us best, that is, we adopt the handwriting which expresses our 
personality, which results from our biological and intellectual 
resources and which will then be an irremediably distorted hand- 
writing? 

Knowing how to write, according to the rules of the methods 
in use, means being the victim of the first ‘robotization’ imposed 
at school, or on the contrary it means having overcome by one's 
own means the personal difficulties which arise in the technique 
of writing by reason of one's morphology and character. 

Instruction which is linked to the gradual development of a 
personal handwriting which meets social demands (there is only 
one paramount consideration: readability) is also an education 
in self-knowledge and self-control, a training in orderliness, 
and in doing a job well which pleases and satisfies; it is the pri- 
mary element in aesthetic and moral education, the results and 
progress of which can be seen daily by parents and teachers. 

Beyond the physiological and muscular act of transferring 
the writer's thoughts to paper, knowing how to write means 
being capable of much more than scribbling on paper. 

It means first and foremost mastering the rules of the written 
language—grammar, spelling, style—and, for this reason, writing 
and the native language are combined in many curricula. 

Next, it means acquiring the capacity to enunciate in a clear 
and orderly fashion what one wants to say, whether in a personal 
letter, in drafting a text—whose length and content should corres- 
pond to their subject-matter—telegrams, reports, minutes, etc. 

It means the ability to reply intelligently and objectively to 
a questionnaire, the ability to take notes, in some cases the ability 
to draft in two languages. 
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SELF-EXPRESSION 


The ability to write means first the ability to express oneself. 
If any doubt remained as to the intellectualist and formative 
nature of the primary school, it would be enough to note the 
neglect shown towards the primary objective which schools 
should set themselves and which they have abandoned, apparently 
on the assumption that the verbal relations between teachers 
and pupils are sufficient. 4 

Speaking! It is a duty in schools when the teacher's questions 
are to be answered and otherwise is mostly forbidden. The school 
is a place where children learn to listen, where they are sometimes 
restricted to listening, but where the use of speech is regulated, 
strictly regulated in cases where the lesson given by the teacher 
is still the dominant teaching method, facilitated and even recom- 
mended when functional education methods—and particularly 
techniques involving group work or co-operation—are favoured. 

How can one draft or compose texts if one has not first been 
trained to speak correctly, if the inner language is not developed 
or enriched? European countries still suffer from the fact that 
the teaching of the mother tongue was introduced into schools 
very late, that that language was long considered an intruder 
of a vulgar nature which endangered the noble language of 
intellectuals and cultivated people. 

Тһе method of teaching national languages derives from a 
dead language, Latin. It has been forgotten that a living language 
evolves side by side with the developments of life. It is only 
recently that linguists and Psychologists have criticized schools 
for teaching the mother tongue in the most abstract manner, 
through a system of signs, rather than basing its development 
and enrichment on the language spoken by the children them- 
selves, in which they express their ideas and feelings. 

Speaking, learning to speak, acquiring a rich and correct lan- 
guage, the ability to express shades of. thought and to understand 
the shades of thought of other people—that is the starting point. 

Learning to speak does not consist of being trained in the use 
of stereotyped phrases and formulas included in the teacher's 
questions or formed in the moulds adopted by him. 

Learning to speak means knowing how to express correctly, 
and, if possible, in a pleasing and original fashion, whatever 
one wishes to say and whatever one feels. Here again, the learning 
of language cannot be limited to school requirements; we learn 
to speak in order to become capable of maintaining relations 
with our fellow men. 
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Nothing would be more interesting than to follow over the years, 
in detail and in a single country, the successive changes made 
in the detailed content of the syllabuses for the mother tongue. 
We would unquestionably see a clear development towards a 
better understanding of real needs and available means. 5 

New methods and activities introduced into primary education 
have encouraged this satisfactory development: the unterrichts- 
gespräch, the conversation hour, projects and centres of interest, 
team-work and its evaluation in class, pupils’ conferences, school 
co-operatives and the Junior Red Cross, dramatic performances 
organized by the school—all these developments have shattered 
the rigid framework of traditional education and have helped 
increase the number of opportunities provided in the classroom 
for pupils to express themselves, exchange ideas, defend their 
points of view and try to convince others. 

Who can question the social power of the person who ‘talks 
well? Have we not all enjoyed the elocutionary performances 
which the street-vendor gives with such incredible mastery, so 
much so that, bewitched by his zest and his art, we buy what- 
ever he is selling though we have no use for it? Who is so blind 
to the lessons of both past and present as to question the effects 
of the oratorical power and quality of demagogues and popular 
leaders? 

But in order to resist this spell-binding power of the spoken 
word, multiplied a hundred-fold where the masses are concerned, 
what better means could be found than that of developing to 
the uttermost everyone's capacity to express themselves? 

In a group of timid, hesitant people who are afraid to voice 
their opinions because they doubt their ability to assert their 
ideas and arguments, the solitary individual who knows how 
to speak acquires at once a privileged position and increased 
prestige: this is how leaders are formed who discover the power 
they possess by the passivity of others. 

In any group, if all the persons composing it take part in the 
discussion, this will be all the more profitable, since everyone 
has the opportunity and the determination to intervene, and if 
agreement is reached it will be the result of an objective examin- 
ation of conflicting arguments, the outcome of reciprocal col- 
laboration and understanding. When a single individual imposes 
his authority, the way is open to blunders and mistakes. 

If democracy is to survive and develop, it needs citizens equipped 
to take part in public activities, to make their views felt in any 
circumstances, to collaborate effectively at their different levels 
in the smooth running of public affairs. 
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It is essential to know how to speak, in the home ог among 
friends, when it is a question of explaining, convincing, reproving, 
helping or making oneself understood. It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the value of a measured statement, an explanation 
which illuminates, a word which warms and does good. And 
who can deny the innumerable disasters which have resulted 
from a coarse way of speaking, utterances which were beyond 
control owing to anger or resentment, words which hurt and 
which were perhaps understood neither by the speaker nor by 
the person who heard them. 

To know how to speak and to speak within the family is a must. 

If there is a capital of unsuspected value which every father 
and mother can give to their children, it is certainly that of 
developing to the uttermost extent of which they are capable 
their children’s speech. 

The incursion of radio and television into private homes has 
repercussions whose seriousness is beyond measure; this incursion 
is endangering the exchange of views, conversation and contacts; 
what is more, it is reducing the use of speech and in the long run 
impoverishing the life of the mind and weakening relationships 
between parents and children and, hence, their mutual under- 
standing. 

The role and the responsibility of the schools is increasing 
proportionately and its task is greatly expanding: it should put 
an end to its own deficiencies and face up to those of parents. 

The school is required not to train orators in the sense of 
thetoricians and sophists, but to provide every individual with 
a means of expression which will enable him to play his part 
in the various circumstances of life: to speak easily and correctly 
without striving or affectation, to be capable of sustaining a 
discussion, to put questions or speak easily in public. 

In many countries, knowing how to speak means learning a 
foreign language, particularly now when international contacts 
are increasing in number and becoming much easier, 

In the primary school, curricula and syllabuses should give 
the place of honour to the cultivation of the means of expression: 
the ability to read in the sense which we have given the term, 
the ability to speak, the ability to express oneself through writing. 
It is impossible to allot too much time and care to these funda- 
mental acquisitions, 1 


1. It should be noted, however, that the introduction of new subjects into the curricula has led 
to а progressive decrease in the amount of time devoted to the study of the mother tongue, 


furthermore the conditions in which it is taught are growing worse. But who i: ed. 
about this situation? i MEL VEU enar 
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Here more than anywhere else, the curriculum dominates 
the syllabus. The latter can be summed up in three words: speak- 
ing, reading, writing; the former will never be sufficiently 
explicit in its account of the methods, means and procedures 
which should be used to make every child capable of expressing 
himself with accuracy and personality, orally or in writing. 

'The traditional methods were invented by adults with the 
praiseworthy but erroneous intention of proceeding from the 
simple to the compound, from the colourless phrase to the imper- 
sonal text, to the habit of imposing the same composition subject 
on every child whether it interested him or not; functional 
methods have substituted a pedagogy which is unquestionably 
more reasonable: never to write in order to say nothing; only 
to write when one has something to say; free texts, free composition, 
school printing, inter-school correspondence, school co-operatives, 
all offer the possibility of motivated writing which is no longer 
merely a dull exercise of no particular interest. When the child 
is older, a systematic teaching of dissertation can profitably begin; 
its value will then be understood which will facilitate acceptance. 


ARITHMETIG 


Finally, arithmetic. This means knowing the four fundamental 
operations, the addition table, the multiplication table, solving 
simple problems taken from textbooks which limit the terms of 
the problems to the use of elementary reasoning and the resolu- 
tion of simple operations by the acquisition of skills. 

Undoubtedly there are still arithmetic textbooks in which 
problems are classed by type (purchase, sale, profit; sale, purchase, 
loss; purchase, profit; selling price, etc.). Children are not trained 
to reason, properly speaking, but to track down the type to which 
a given problem belongs; if the tracking is well done, the mechan- 
ism functions effectively. 

Contemporary psychology has pointed to the dangers inherent 
in this sort of formalism and, at a time when the training of 
technicians, engineers and research workers is one of the primary 
concerns of governments, it would be well to recognize that the 
teaching of mathematics should begin in the pre-primary period, 
in kindergartens and nursery schools and later in elementary 
primary schools. Operative methods should be employed which 
would rid this instruction of the tedious and puzzling character 
it very soon assumes for many children. 

Such methods, instead of discouraging, facilitate the gradual 
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passage from the concrete to the abstract, from reality to symbols, 
and thereby greatly increase the number of adolescents capable 
of undertaking specialized studies. 

Тһе object of arithmetic teaching in primary schools is to 
develop the pupils’ concepts of number, quantity and numerical 
relationships, to enable them to acquire understanding and the 
practice of fundamental operations, to make them capable of 
reasoning about questions within their grasp, to help develop 
logical thinking and to equip them with the basic skills—all of 
which they must fully possess and master if they are to be capable 
of mathematical studies beyond the primary level. 

The mistake so far has lain in over-ambitious curricula which 
make no allowance for the child's mental development and 
capacity. All too often, this still results in sacrificing a large 
number of capable pupils—capable to the extent that the in- 
struction is within their grasp and is given at the time when they 
can benefit from it—to those rare advanced minds that are con- 
sidered to possess normal capacities. 1 

If it is desired to increase the number of those who can continue 
mathematical studies, then the reform of primary school instruc- 
tion in this subject calls for a change in our concepts of curricula 
and methods. 

Curricula must be lightened so that there is enough time for 
fundamental ideas to be assimilated, reviewed, worked on and 
thoroughly acquired. 

Methods must be changed through a substantial introduction 
of experience, experimentation and operations and by proceeding 
cautiously from the concrete to the abstract. 

Here are two quotations whose importance, because of both 


the ver they express and their origins, will be readily appre- 
ciated: 


ling even of the elementary mathematics taught 
jong those who read the present passage 
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and inculcating in them solid calculating and measuring skills and the 
capacity to solve arithmetical problems within their grasp. The study 
of arithmetic should also contribute to developing their quickness of 
mind, logical thinking and (what is closely connected) precise, clear 
and succinct expression. The teaching of arithmetic should also teach 
children to apply the knowledge and skills acquired in their day-to-day 
school activities and in their work. 1 


In the new curriculum, the arithmetic course is characterized 
by obvious links between the knowledge acquired and life. 

Furthermore, there is a greater range of theoretical knowledge 
which is presented on the basis of the generalization of concrete 
data. 


Changes which have long been recommended by mathematics teachers 
are currently being introduced into the teaching of elementary mathe- 
matics (in the United States). One of the most important of these is the 
use of reasoning by induction rather than by deduction with a view 
to stimulating originality and initiative while simultaneously enabling 
pupils to become familiar with figures and the metric system, with meas- 
urement and form. It is regarded as important to confront children 
with objects and experiences which can be used to stimulate the develop- 
ment of ideas and which can form the basis for skill in handling figures. 

То enable children to understand the necessity for mathematics 
and to make the study of it practical, teachers emphasize the develop- 
ment of ideas which can be widely applied to actual experiences rather 
than limiting themselves to precise but aimless operations with figures, 
measurements or forms. Teachers seek to develop mathematical reasoning 
and appreciation in their pupils. Instruction is often given in small 
groups in order to make allowance for individual differences in regard 
to interest? 


Тһе agenda for the thirteenth International Conference on Public 
Education (1950) included the problem of introduction to mathe- 
matics. Discussions led to the adoption of the following reso- 
lution (No. 31): 


'The Conference, 

Considering that on the one hand, an introduction to mathematics 
is one of the essential and universal aspects of training in objective and 
accurate judgement, 

"That, on the other hand, the lively activity and the checking of results 
especially called for by an introduction to mathematics have an intel- 


1. Ministerstvo prosveščenija RSFSR. Skol’nye programmy nafalnyh klassov vos’ miletnej školy, Proekt, 
Draft curricula for eight-year primary schools) Moskva, Üépedgiz, тозу л 7 

3, United States of America, Progress in Public Education im 1950-1960, section: "New methods 
іп the teaching of mathematics’. This report was submitted to the twenty-third International 
Conference on Public Education (Geneva, July 1960) and will be published in the Annual 
Yeatbook of Education, 1960. 
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lectual and moral influence which should benefit the study of other 


subj 


jects, 


That a great deal of relevant psychological and educational research 
is available for use in connexion with the teaching of mathematics—one 
of the most difficult subjects, 

Submits to the Ministries of Education in the various countries the 
following recommendation: 


IO. 
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That the introduction to mathematics be adapted step by step to 
the mental processes peculiar to each stage of a child's intellectual 
development and make full use of all his powers; 


- That even in the nursery-infant school, a child be given opportunity, 


through his own activities, to discover the elementary relationships 
(that the part is contained by the whole, order, similarity, etc.) of 
number and space; 


. That a child be enabled to discover for himself, through suitable 


activities, the meaning of the arithmetical rules and processes to 
which he is introduced in the first primary classes, and by the same 
means to find the answers to those questions which his spontaneous 
interests provoke him to ask; 


. That, closely linked with a child's growing knowledge of number, 


a series of graded activities be arranged to introduce some of the 
simple spatial forms, their relationships and their measurement, in 
such a way as to show clearly the relationship between arithmetic 
and geometry; 


‚ That special care be taken in all activities which introduce mathe- 


matical operations, to secure a thorough grasp of qualitative and 
logical relationships, because upon these depend a child's subsequent 
understanding of the logical structure and numerical data involved 
in all his problems; 


- That in the classes which follow, problems involving new ideas (such 


as time, speed, etc.) be given after further experience calling in each 
case for the same kind of practical activity and for the realization 
of logical concepts; 


- That the exercise of a child's imagination through his practical 


activities be accompanied by a steadily increasing demand that 
he check his results, so that his conquest of each new system of 
operations or relationships marks a step forward in the accuracy 
of his reasoning; 


- That particular attention be paid to a child's verbal expression of 


the correct vocabulary corresponding to each step learnt; 


. That exercises for developing the skills of arithmetical computation, 


especially as regards mental arithmetic, be employed only after a 
child has learned the meaning of the operations through play and 
experiment, and has understood the circumstances in which those 
skills are required; 

That methods involving group activities be used to sustain and in- 
crease the children's interest, and to give them opportunity for dis- 
cussing their problems and checking their results; 
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11. That by all means at their disposal, including psychological tests, 
teachers endeavour systematically to discover where and why their 
pupils fail, and take steps to overcome the causes of failure in each 
individual case; 

12. That mathematics be associated as closely as possible with other 
subjects, and that exercises and problems be taken from everyday 
life and related to the child's environment, and involve only num- 
bers of reasonable size; 

13. That primary teacher training establishments be invited to endorse 
the principles set out above and to encourage their students to put 
them into practice. 


In this way, and only in this way, will we be entitled to speak 
of a real and effective attempt to train more scientists and research 
workers. It is not intelligent minds that are lacking but the appli- 
cation of means to reveal them to themselves and to make the 
best use of their possibilities. 


Popular opinion in the past considered the primary school as the 
school where children learnt reading, writing and arithmetic. It may 
still be so considered, provided that due allowance is made for 
the meaning of these words. In wanting a school which really teaches 
reading, one requires a school which turns out young people capable 
of reasoning with their own minds, since the ability to read also means 
having learnt to measure the limits of one's own knowledge and to use 
skill in consulting sources of information. In the same way, the ability 
to write means the ability to sort out one's ideas, the ability to express 
one's point of view correctly. As regards arithmetic, it is obvious that 
in the present century—which is the century of organization and sta- 
tistics—the individual is freer in proportion as he knows how to evaluate 
what is around him as well as to evaluate himself. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic, therefore, in their full meaning are qualities of the mind 
and not merely instrumental abilities; they are qualities which condition 
self-knowledge and self-control of the personality. The ‘fundamental 
capacities of man' must therefore be developed irrespective of 'any 
professional finality whatsoever’. 1 


GENERAL CULTURE 


Reading, writing, arithmetic: the meaning which we have given 
to these three basic acquisitions involves a consequence which 
deserves the attention of all those engaged in drawing up or 
changing elementary school curricula: it is necessary to increase 


1. Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, Centro Didattico Nationale per la Scuola Elementare е 
di Completamento dell'Obbligo Scolastico, Italian Primary School Curricula: Text and Observations, 
Rome, 1958, p. 3-4. 
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the number of hours devoted to these disciplines and to reduce 
the curricula, while at the same time renewing methods. In other 
words, it is necessary to put into practice a policy which is the 
reverse of that generally adopted. Far from ‘wasting time’, 
lowering the ‘level of studies’ and ‘adversely affecting the best 
pupils’—all biased assertions aimed at defending a system whose 
errors and failures are innumerable—it is a question of giving 
all normally developed children the means of acquiring, in 
conditions adapted to their mental characteristics, a solid basic 
culture which would be much more productive than what is 
obtained at present by wishing to teach them everything and 
make them learn everything. 

This curriculum—a thorough cultivation of the means of 
expression supplemented by the elements of aesthetic culture 
(drawing, manual activities, music) and by the necessary physical 
culture—would be largely sufficient, since the acquisition of the 
primary scientific, geographical and historical ideas would result 
from the observation of natural and human phenomena in the 
children’s environment. 

Initial school education should be conceived as the laying of 
organized and solid foundations which can subsequently, without 
any danger, support the higher levels of successive culture; all 
too often, by wanting to undertake everything, to begin every- 
thing, one behaves in the manner of those who build castles on 
sand: the children themselves know that these do not last long. 

For this reason, it seems to us that there is an urgent need to 
undertake a real deflation of primary school curricula ; moreover, 
once teachers and pupils have enough time to acquire what is 
essential, they will also have time to converse, to exchange their 
ideas on the world in which they live, to compare their knowledge; 
it will no longer be a matter of teaching but of information and 
adaptation. Far from being isolated from the world, the school 
will be closer to life. The huge present-day curricula claim to 
‘teach life’. Young children are interested in scientific advances; 
they are fascinated by various types of aeroplanes and inter- 
planetary devices. A premature scientific education will not teach 
them much, but free conversations with their teachers will answer 
their questions and sustain an interest which teaching would be 
the best method of drying up. 

There is an age at which it is better to pick flowers in the 
fields or forests, simply learn their names and inhale their scent 
and then make a bouquet of them, than to be compelled to study 
them in a book by means of an esoteric vocabulary unknown 
to most of those not actually obliged to teach it, 
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This is the real beginning of general culture, which is simply 
‘the sum of introductions to the knowledge considered necessary 
for the future citizen and producer so that he can develop fully 
and play an effective part in our modern society. The nature 
and extent of the subjects taught play a much less important 
part in this than the introduction to the methods of acquisition 
appropriate to each of them, since general culture is first and 
foremost mental gymnastics. The intellectual flexibility and 
curiosity which result from this training will ensure the two 
fundamental qualities necessary to man today: adaptability and 
the capacity to improve’. 1 
This design is known as culture—and I emphasize, culture; for, contrary 
to the tradition which we have inherited from a dichotomous society, 
culture is no longer the attribute of a certain erudite or ‘humanist’ 
education, accessible only from the ‘age of reason’, which would let 
the primary school take care of ‘pre-culture’, that is, the acquisition 
of the indispensable instruments. My point of view in this regard is 
quite definite: I believe that culture begins at birth and is continued 
and progressively achieved all through the individual’s life. It is and 
can only be an adaptation . . . to the environment in which the individual 
lives. The baby who gradually puts order into his presentation of the 
inner and outer world is engaging in an activity which is just as highly 
cultural—if not more so since it is unquestionably more authentic—as 
that of the adolescent who analyses a tragedy by Sophocles or who is 
learning about the complications of the religious wars in sixteenth cen- 
tury Егапсе.? 


We will not pursue this subject much further, but we should 
like to recall that, at its second session, the International Advi- 
sory Committee on the School Curriculum laid down the follow- 
ing subjects as appropriate limits to the ambitions of primary 
school curricula and syllabuses: 

1. Health and hygiene. 

2. Movement and physical education. 

3. The mother tongue—language. 

4. The basic skills: reading, writing, arithmetic. 

5. Moral and spiritual values. 

6. Social studies: social and civic relationships. 

4. The natural world. 

8. The use of artistic and creative materials. 

9. Other fields, such as aesthetic appreciation. ® 


. Henri Belliot, in: Avenirs, April 1959, No. 102, p. 35. 

. Arnould Clausse, "L'étude du milieu, base et objectif de la culture’, in: Cahiers de pédagogie 
a Эк о Роа (Liége). Special number on the 1958 primary syllabuses (September 
1959), р. 178. 

8. Document Unesco/ED/157, 1957, р. 8. 
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It will be noted that it is a question here of the essential elements 
of a curriculum and that singularly little consideration is given 
to the syllabus. It would be in the highest degree desirable that 
this concept should henceforward be taken as a basis by those 
entrusted to draw up, revise and improve syllabuses and curricula. 

We will conclude by asking that others should, like ourselves, 
see what is real, possible and reasonable: increasing the intellec- 
tual value of the greatest number does not mean piling knowledge 
on knowledge, as useless as it is ephemeral; it means giving 
children the tools which will enable them, from the age of 12, 
systematically to acquire a culture which will become progress- 
ively more specialized. The primary school should give them 
this invaluable capital: the desire to learn, to acquire information 
and to teach themselves; the classroom will have become the 
place of fruitful activities where inattention and boredom no 
longer exist. 
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THE OBSTACLES 
AND DIFFICULTIES 


The survey we have just completed of the fundamental elements 
of the educative process should permit us to formulate an 
objective policy on curricula. 

Even if there exists a general desire to promote educational 
advances, whose necessity no one intentionally challenges, a 
number of obstacles and difficulties would remain to be overcome. 
For a long time, undoubtedly, these will continue to prevent 
elementary education from taking its rightful place as one of 
the achievements of communities alive to their future progress 
and vital interests. 

These obstacles and difficulties can be placed in two categories, 
depending on whether they arise in or out of school. 


EXTERNAL OBSTACLES 


Lack of staff and funds 


We have already mentioned the world shortage of teachers and 
pointed out that one of the reasons for it is the low status of the 
teaching profession. But there is another, more material reason: 
the under-payment of all categories of teachers. 

All governments should make it their policy both to find the 
appropriate means and to accept the necessary financial sacri- 
fices in order to make the profession attractive and restore to it 
the power of selection. 

It has to be regretfully recognized that their failure in this 
matter stems from the universal sacrifice of ethical and intellec- 
tual values to luxury and wealth, to material and economic 
power, without any assessment of the inevitable consequences 
of that choice. 

Even in the so-called ‘developed’ countries, who knows how 
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many lives have been ruined, how many superior minds prevented 
from developing at this or that level of studies, how many destinies 
have proved abortive because of inadequate, ill-trained, ill- 
adapted, sceptical or disgruntled teachers? There are parts of 
Europe where more than a quarter of those entrusted with classes 
and children are not members of the teaching profession, have 
neither the necessary training nor qualifications, and are more 
or less left to their own devices. 1 

We may even ask whether this System appears to be entirely 
bad to the Ministries of Finance, which thereby—through the 
difference in salaries—achieve substantial economies in their 
education budgets; these, incidentally, are the first to be cut 
whenever there is any question of reducing state expenditure. 
National education is expensive; the pupils are too small to 
protest, the teachers have scarcely any political power, and the 
parents are conscious of the heavy taxes on their shoulders. 

But at the same time there is considerable alarm at the increase 
in juvenile delinquency, vagrancy, lowered moral standards 
and, on the educational level, at the decrease in pupils’ know- 
ledge and discipline. 

At the same time, again, there is an increase in medico-peda- 
Bogic services, centres of therapeutic pedagogy and observation, 
and specialized institutions. Considerable sums are swallowed up 
in re-education, regarded by society as a necessary defence against 


Primary teachers’ salaries should correspond to the importance of their 
task and should not place them in an inferi 


and its prolongation, unanimously adopted by participants in the fourteenth International 
Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1951, Article 39. 
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the beginning of their career, living conditions which enable them to 
work well and to establish a home. 


So long as the teacher's work fails to shelter him from material 
worries, so long as thousands upon thousands of school teachers 
are compelled to have a second occupation in order to ‘make 
ends meet’, so long as numbers of them prefer to give up the 
profession and look elsewhere for employment which will enable 
them to live, so long as the majority of teachers find the burden 
of their regret and dissatisfaction harder to bear with each suc- 
ceeding year—when they compare their income to that of their 
fellows whose activities are better paid although the requirements 
of their work (training, responsibility) are no more and often 
even less than their own—it will not be at all surprising that 
some of them do not bring the desired freshness of outlook and 
enthusiasm to their daily task, nor will it be reasonable to com- 
plain that the atmosphere of the classrooms and schools is un- 
favourable to ‘the development of the children's personalities’. 
We shall find many more teachers better adapted to their work 
once the problem of teachers’ salaries has been solved every- 
where in a generous and socially satisfactory fashion. 

While governments are rightly disturbed by the shortage of 
teachers, the shortage of buildings is a no less major obstacle to 
the normal schooling of children. 

In merely considering the ratio between the number of children 
of compulsory school age and the number of school buildings 
available to them, the shortage of places becomes painfully ap- 
parent in a whole series of countries obliged to adopt measures 
definitely harmful to the children, their teachers and the education 
which the latter are expected to provide. 

The most ruthless counter-measure is to close the doors to the 
overflow, and it would be singularly inappropriate to speak of 
compulsory education in such circumstances. While it is true 
that measures of this kind are being applied in countries where 
the laws on compulsory education are of recent date and where 
the demographic facts have produced an undue deterioration 
in the situation, it must not be forgotten that the same shortage 
of buildings occurs in countries with long-standing traditions of 
civilization and prevents competent children from completing 
their compulsory schooling at secondary schools which are cap- 
able of providing them with several years' cultural training 


1. Recommendation No. 37 to the Ministries of Education concerning the status of primary 
school teachers (fourteenth International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1953), 
Articles 25 and 26. 
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of a more general nature and which would encourage them not 
to leave school the moment they are free to do so. 

Another makeshift solution may also be adopted: increasing 
the number of children in each class (40, 50 or more), thus com- 
pelling the teacher to apply repressive discipline and undertake 
mass work of trivial pedagogic value. But teachers’ organizations 
are almost unanimously agreed that 25 is the average number 
of pupils which a teacher can profitably handle. 

In other cases, a system of intensive occupation of buildings 
is employed, the same classroom being used in turn by two or 
three sets of pupils each day. This, however, entirely deprives 
the children of an important element of security and content- 
ment—the feeling of belonging, of having a place of their own 
which they have fitted out with the teacher’s aid, a classroom 
which is ‘theirs’, 

At its fifty-sixth session (in 1960), the Executive Board of 

Unesco took note of a Secretariat inquiry into Asian needs in 
primary education, After recording a gratifying increase in 
school attendance, the report went on to declare: 
Added to this there is the problem of replacing a large number of existing 
school buildings, cither rented or in bad condition, which are totally 
unsuitable for school purposes, and that of providing adequate equip- 
ment to most of the schools in the rural area, The quantitative problem... 
of providing proper buildings and equipment for existing schools is a 
very serious one indeed. . , . Thus the major problem in the programme 
of extending primary education is one of finance, 1 


The eighteenth International Conference on Public Education 
(Geneva, 1955), again, made the following recommendation 
concerning the financing of education: 


Considering that increases in the funds required for education are inevit- 
able, in view of the development of education at all levels, due to an 
increased birth rate, to the introduction or extension of compulsory 
education, and to the extension of adult education, and in view of the 
rising costs of school equipment staff and welfare activities, 


Considering that without prejudice to contributions from both public 
and private bodies, the main source of financing public education should 
be the budgets of the public authorities at different levels, as these 
budgets are the most stable source of financing, 

Considering that peace is the basic condition of the development of 
education, since it is a source of wealth whereas war is a source of des- 
truction and non-productive expenditure, and that it is therefore desirable 
to devote to education a portion of the funds now devoted to armaments, 


1. Document Unesco 56/11, dated 15 February 1960, р. 3. 
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Considering that well-developed systems of education have promoted 
economic, social and human progress in countries where such systems 
exist, and that the progress in these countries offers a forceful argument 
for further increases in the funds for education, in all countries, 

Тһе eighteenth International Conference on Public Education submits 
to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the following 
recommendation: 

1. Without contesting the importance of other items, education should 
be given, at all times, a leading place among the financial responsibili- 
ties borne by the public authorities; 

2. Тһе steady expansion of education requires increase of the education 
budget as а whole; the creation of new services or the development 
of already existing services should not involve a reduction in other 
essential educational services; 

5. It would be desirable to collect and publish data which might be 
used to inform the public of the economic and the resulting moral 
and cultural benefits of expenditure on education, ' 


According to information supplied by countries which partici- 
pated in this conference, the proportion of the total budget 
which the central governments allocated to education ranged 
from 0.50 per cent to 20.96 per cent. In over half those countries 
(which admittedly included countries like the United States of 
America or Switzerland, made up of states or cantons each of 
which has its own budget), the proportion did not exceed 10 
per cent. 

Since then, the situation has improved somewhat. Several 
Asian countries, for example, devote a higher proportion of the 
national budget to education, the largest share going to primary 
education. Two or three of them have set a particularly good 
example: in the Philippines 23.3 per cent of the national budget 
is devoted to education and 90 per cent of the education budget 
to primary education. The corresponding figures are 21.8 per 
cent and 42 per cent for Thailand and 18.4 per cent and 86.8 per 
cent for Korea.* 

As Recommendation No. 40 so aptly recalled in 1955, and as 
all those concerned with education feel, we can only deplore a 
world situation in which considerable sums are forthcoming for 
armaments but 'cannot be found' when it comes to financing 
education. Not until national budgets allot to the ministries of 
education the admittedly vast sums needed for the development 


1. Recommendation No. 40 to the Ministries of Education concerning the financing of education. 
2. Document Unesco /Asia/s, dated 30 November 1959. 
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of educational services will education achieve its humanitarian 
and humanistic aims. In the meantime, what is possible, and 
what would be desirable if the money were available, will remain 
a pious hope, with the schools and teachers bearing no part of 
the responsibility for the existing situation, or for any action 
taken and its results; the lack of funds to employ and pay teachers, 
build schools and provide them with the essential equipment 
means that only a tiny proportion of school-age children—5 per 
cent in certain countries—have access to schools! 

Apart from the future consequences of this situation in terms of 
the civic and professional value of the disfavoured children, those 
belonging to the privileged minority are in acute danger of 
acquiring feelings of superiority, in contrast to the sense of in- 
feriority of their comrades. This is bound to lead to difficulties in 
character development, which in turn will endanger the essential 
cohesion of society and even national unity itself.! 

It is gratifying, therefore, to observe the conclusions drawn 
from a recent survey on the situation in Asia, namely, that, 


All the governments in this region have now accepted responsibility 
to provide universal, free and compulsory primary education, and their 
policy now is to regard this as one of the most important duties of a 
state. There has been a tremendous awakening among the people of 
this region, and the desire for education has spread very widely... . 

Primary education has shown an unprecedented expansion during 
the last eight or nine years. . . . In some of the countries, the progress 
has been almost phenomenal.? 


Linguistic and religious minorities, cultural traditions 


Mention must also be made of the distressing problems involved 
in religious or racial conflicts which have led to the breakdown 
of social cohesion in certain countries and of national unity in 
others. 

Education, in the words of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, should promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all racial and religious groups. It will be a long time 
before the climate is congenial to the attainment of the objectives 
assigned to education, and it is painful to observe the gulf which 
separates the declaration from reality in some of the countries 
which have solemnly subscribed to it. 

Religions and cultural traditions, or even their absence, may 


1. This problem is especially that of tropical Africa, where a high percentage of children not 
attending school is to be noted in most states and territories. 
2. Document Unesco ED/PE/Asia/3, dated зо November 1959. 
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be obstacles to the extension of education and the fight against 
ignorance. Where difficulties of this type exist, they can be slowly 
overcome if the schools are entrusted to teachers who come 
from the environment in which they teach and—without having 
repudiated a particular ideal or busied themselves with other 
people's affairs—are capable of understanding whatever can be 
kept of practices or behaviour whose dangers and shortcomings 
they realize. Their action consists of linking the school to life 
and to the conditions of a changing existence, rather than of 
having the school at once impose ways of thinking which 
create a gulf between children and adults. 

Countries having no linguistic unity face difficulties for which 
it is not always easy to find acceptable solutions at the primary 
level. Bilingualism is the rule where part of the instruction is 
given in one or another of the vernacular languages, and the 
children have to be taught a more widely used language which 
becomes the cultural language. It complicates the teacher's 
task and involves the children in an additional effort whose 
intensity is not always appreciated. In such cases, an increased 
lightening of the curricula is required during the early years.* 


INTERNAL OBSTACLES 


Equipment of school buildings 


Educational conditions can be made better or worse by the 
nature of the school buildings and the ideas governing their 
construction and arrangement. The ‘barrack schools’ have long 
been under indictment. They involve a disciplinary system 
incompatible with everything we believe regarding progressive 
training for the acquisition of a sense of responsibility; they give 
free play to the herd instinct as a counterweight to the teacher’s 
educational efforts. The children are subjected to rigid regimen- 
tation and made to observe a host of restraints which all too often 
transform school life into a constant supervision harmful to all 
concerned. 

To all these disadvantages must be added the nuisance of 
outside noise, which it is almost hopeless to combat; sound- 
proofed school buildings are extremely rare. 

Another error made in regard to school buildings, especially 


1, The situation is obviously different in countries where the languages of the linguistic minorities 
are those of communication and culture, so that bilingualism remains throughout school life. 
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in towns, is that they are built to last as long as other public 
buildings of the palatial type. Yet repeated experience since 
compulsory education began should have opened the eyes of 
those responsible: within a relatively short space of time (20 or 
30 years) these buildings, so stoutly constructed to defy the 
ravages of times, cease to meet the health and other requirements 
of education modernized to even the slightest degree; their 
functional unsuitability becomes more and more obvious and 
often makes it impossible to carry out activities which have 
become part of education and require new facilities (sports 
fields, school gardens, workshops, film-projection, music, art 
or recreation rooms). 'The same applies to such classrooms instal- 
lations as rows of benches fixed to the floor (which keep pupils 
distributed in three or four columns seated one behind the other 
and doomed throughout their school life to contemplate the neck 
of the pupil in front) and seats of uniform height regardless of 
the build of the individual. (The unfortunate with short legs 
spends his time twisting and turning to avoid cramp, while his 
long-legged class-mate struggles to find a position which he can 
endure for three or four hours on end. Naturally, they are reproved 
or punished for ‘disturbing the class’, whereas it is the adults 
who are to blame for a state of discomfort which they themselves 
would find just as unbearable!) 


Teaching materials 


In addition to textbooks, every school needs to be provided 
with the essential teaching equipment: blackboard, chalk, paper, 
pens, pencils and so on. It also needs demonstration material 
for teaching specific subjects (arithmetic, geometry, geography, 
science) to the older pupils, as well as documentary material 
of various kinds. 

Schools come into two contrasting categories in this respect: 
those which have nothing, or not enough, and those which have 
too much. 

It is an undeniable fact that, on the commercial level, producers 
have vied with each other in turning out material either of no 
real pedagogical value or capable, when used, of eliminating 
all acts of intelligence or understanding. Such material, indeed, 
could become an obstacle to active education, to personal expe- 
rience and to effective and lasting acquisition of knowledge. 

A warning should therefore be issued against the current 
production in certain countries of prefabricated teaching material 
(extremely ingenious, by the way) which has the triple disad- 
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vantage of being expensive, of placing a screen between the school 
and life, and of eliminating actions and operations, thereby 
mechanizing the acquisition of knowledge. 

Тһе material which schoolmasters or schoolmistresses invent 
and manufacture themselves with whatever is to hand, knowing 
their pupils and their pupils’ interests, is infinitely more valuable. 

In elementary arithmetic, for example the local products— 
whether beans, chestnuts, groundnuts, shellfish, or what have 
you—are infinitely more useful, from the pedagogic viewpoint, 
than the resplendent and costly material in wood or plastic which 
the specialized firms are placing on the market. 

Visiting a training school for kindergarten teachers in Cuer- 
navaca (Mexico), we were struck by the pains taken by the 
instructors to teach the future school-mistresses how to make 
all the material which modern methods of infant education 
require, using whatever was freely and abundantly available 
in the locality where they were to be employed. 

On the other hand, certain extremely useful equipment should 
be available to all teachers: equipment for reproducing texts 
or drawings, for example, or printing presses designed for use 
in schools, + 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Schools use tools dating from a bygone age, and even the hum- 
blest craftsman could teach the qualified teacher something, 
having been forced by competition to modernize his labour and 
adapt it to his customers’ demands and the new materials on the 
market: the village blacksmith has become a repairer of tractors 
and farm machinery—oxy-acetylene welding has put out the 
forge fire; automatic scales save the grocer the trouble of looking 
for weights which always seem to go astray; laundries have their 
washing machines; the doctor’s consulting room has become a 
well-equipped laboratory; and the scholar receives microfilm 
copies of works he cannot refer to directly. 

But the school has not changed its tools. Its most frequently 
used tool is the textbook. 

The need to supply students and teachers with books which 


1. The printing press designed by Celestin Freinet is a true intermediary tool between the teacher 
and the child who is required to take a part in using it. Its operation, and the material it pro- 
duces, are of the utmost pedagogical and educative value, whether in the early stages of learning 
to read, the development of means of expression (especially through free composition, school 
correspondence, the production of class newspapers) or the execution of collective work of 
which it is desired to keep a record. 
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would assist them in the normal performance of their work was 
especially felt from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
onwards. Ickelsamer in Germany and the Jansenists of Port- 
Royal in France were probably the originators of the elementary 
education textbook in their respective countries. 

Of all the means available to teachers, the textbook is not 
only the most widespread but also the most tyrannical, however 
attractively produced and whatever the value of its contents 
and the richness of its illustrations. It might even be asserted 
that the better the textbook, the more it depersonalizes and 
mechanizes the teacher's instruction. In some countries the 
individual teachers are allowed to choose the textbooks which 
they wish their pupils to use, and they are thus free to seek out 
those which conform most closely to their pedagogical concepts. 
But where the textbook is imposed on teachers, they have no 
option but to adapt themselves to it. 

Тһе value of textbooks as teaching aids cannot be fairly judged 
without allowing for the conditions prevailing in the country 
concerned. Apart from the material factors to be taken into 
account, the pedagogical factors likewise vary in importance. 

In cases where the teachers’ level of training and competence 
is still low, the textbook is the essential condition for normal 
school work; its design and preparation need to be studied with 
the utmost care to ensure that it is of high pedagogical value and 
readily usable by teachers and pupils alike. 

But even before touching on these questions, there are others 
in various parts of the world which are more urgent and acute. 
It is difficult for Europeans, overwhelmed by publishers’ offerings 
and the abundance of school books, to realize that in Asia, for 
example, the problem of textbooks is governed by the shortage 
of paper. 1 

Another problem confronting a number of educational authori- 
ties is that of countries where a number of languages are spoken, 
whether the situation is of long standing, as in Belgium or Switz- 
erland (the Canton of Grisons publishes textbooks in five dif- 
ferent languages or dialects) or whether, as in newly-independent 
countries, the vernacular languages are tending to replace 


1. The problem of textbooks has become increasingly dificult in recent years. A major problem 
that is now being felt is the non-availability of adequate supplies of paper. The production 
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whatever language was used under the colonial regime. It is easy 
to imagine the difficulties to be overcome from the financial, 
technical and pedagogical standpoints in preparing textbooks to 
meet this situation. 

It is all too often forgotten that the textbook—the handbook— 
is by definition constantly in the hands of the teacher and pupils; 
it is the initial tool, identical for all and unadapted to individual 
characteristics. Once the teacher has given his lesson the pupils 
have to assimilate its content by means of the textbook exercises. 
But these are not enough for those unable to master the new 
knowledge through lack of adequate training. 

The point is that textbooks are designed by adults, who, while 
no doubt mindful of the use for which their works are intended, 
cannot reasonably be expected to be unmindful of their own 
reputations or be free of author's vanity. Their work, after all, 
will be judged by their peers and not by the children, and the 
chapter subdivisions must therefore be properly balanced: an 
outsize chapter side-by-side with a much shorter one would be 
pedagogically justified, in terms of relative difficulty, but unaccept- 
able in terms of a ‘well-ordered book’! 

It is the textbook, and not the syllabus, which determines the 
way in which the school work is arranged; the results of this 
practice are curious to observe in a period distinguished by its 
instability in every field. " 

During the war, when schoolchildren were subject to all manner 
of privations, how many of them of all ages were required to 
solve arithmetical problems involving the substantial quantities 
of bread or meat which a family was supposed to have eaten in 
the course of a week—at a time when their own bread and. meat 
rations were so sparingly doled out! And what of the prices which 
have remained unchanged in textbooks even though the currency 
has collapsed! 

Is it necessary to mention the expensive geography textbooks 
complete with maps? We should undoubtedly be appalled if we 
knew the exact number of geography books now in use in a whole 
series of countries which, for reasons which can be readily appre- 
ciated, no longer tally with the facts of the world. 

Readers might like to carry out for themselves a minor experi- 
ment which participants in a regional seminar on school curri- 
cula found amusing and thought-provoking. We assembled 
side-by-side, in two separate piles, the textbooks supplied to 
sixth-year pupils in 1900 and 1956 respectively. The second pile 
was several inches higher, whereas the amount of children's grey 
matter had remained pretty much the same! 
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However prepared, whether by a single author or by an edi- 
torial board of varying numbers, the textbook is always a work 
whose content is second-hand and whose material is logically 
arranged and graduated in accordance with increasing difficulty, 
in line with a plan which rarely matches the curricula. The 
authorities can change a syllabus by simple decision, but it is 
rarely within their power to initiate a simultaneous replacement 
of textbooks and thus re-establish the necessary concordance 
between the two. 

For those who are willing to face up to reality, there is a fact 
which no doctrinal consideration can alter: syllabuses and curri- 
cula sent to teachers are duly read and then tucked away with 
the other official documents in desk or cupboard. The textbook, 
on the other hand, is in use all the time, and whatever the teaching 
programme for a given subject, it is not the curriculum but the 
textbook which governs instruction in that subject. 

It is easy and rational, for both teacher and pupils, to keep 
to the textbook. Since its content generally goes beyond the 
range of the curriculum, it is that content which is taught. To 
argue that the completeness of the textbook enables each teacher 
to pick out what best suits his pupils is to imagine a state of 
affairs which rarely occurs in practice. 

It would be preferable, indeed, to confine the textbook to an 
essential minimum and allow the teacher to complete it by per- 
sonal additions suited to his pupils and their environment. 

Although textbooks are a two-way link between teachers and 
pupils, they also act as a screen between teachers and pupils, 
on the one hand, and life in the real world on the other. Viewed 
from the information standpoint, they do not and cannot take 
account of reality, any more than of topicality, and reflect even 
less the children's interests, since they are used in all schools 
from one end of a territory or region to the other: How, in these 
circumstances, can we talk of adapting education to environment 
and local conditions? In centralized countries, the content of 
the textbooks is the same, whether the children live in towns, 
in the country, in the mountains or by the sea, and the teacher 
must make do with them as best he can. But how far is he able 
to do so in the time available to him, and can he be blamed 
for blindly following the works thrust upon him or chosen by 
him? 

Where, through necessity or by conviction, textbooks remain 
the main tool in school work, steps easily could and should be 
taken to meet the criticisms levelled against them. 

At the twenty-second International Conference on Public 
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Education (Geneva, 1959) positive data were supplied on this 
score, and delegates from several countries presented a new tech- 
nique for preparing textbooks by experimental methods. A text- 
book in preparation, whether it comes from an official source or 
an individual author, can be compiled and drafted provisionally; 
a few copies can be printed and distributed in experimental 
schools or in classes of different types in different regions. Com- 
ments made by teachers and inspectors are then assembled and 
studied by the author, who makes a final revision. of his manu- 
script. This procedure is followed in over a score of countries. 

Regrettably, however, there were no provisions in over half 
the 69 countries represented in favour of the experimental use of 
provisional editions; it is greatly to be hoped that the practice 
of trying out provisional textbooks will eventually become general, 
especially in those countries which are organizing or re-organizing 
public education. 

We may go even further. 

As soon as a state reaches a sufficiently stable level of political 
and social life, the production of textbooks becomes as much a 
financial as a pedagogical problem. The ministries respectively 
concerned with financing and publication would therefore be 
well advised to use the means afforded them by experimental 
pedagogy in order to ensure that the work done in this respect is 
effective and lasting, since it is virtually impossible to envisage 
changes in textbooks at short intervals except in truly exceptional 
cases.! 

So far we have been concerned with textbooks and their tra- 
ditional manner of use in the classroom—one that will doubtless 
continue for a long time to come and in many countries as а 
necessity not to be underestimated. 

But pedagogy is developing, concepts of school work are 
changing, and new teaching techniques have emerged. The 
school textbook, in its present form, is losing its importance. 
Plus de manuels scolaires (No more school textbooks) is the title 
of a book by С. Freinet which has caused а considerable stir. 

If children are to find information by themselves, they no longer 
need collections of graduated lessons but works of documentation 
tailored to their own requirements. 

The evidence yielded by experimentation should also be taken 
into account. The École Moderne movement (Freinet techniques), 
based on the classroom printing press, has led to the adoption 


1. An account is given below (see p. 258) of an experiment which was carried out in conditions 
which demonstrate its value 20 years later. 
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in many schools of active and co-operative group methods of 
education. While most experimental schools are minimizing the 
role of the set textbook, the significance of Freinet's work is perhaps 
that he offers an alternative: the book remains but it becomes an 
individualized and active method of education built up by the 
upils. 

р Ta the United States of America, the Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics may be noted. Traditional teaching and textbooks 
were found inadequate for the task of improving community 
living standards, and the project led to the preparation of a large 
quantity of more local and more appropriate materials. 1 

The gradual replacement of textbooks by class libraries consist- 
ing of documents prepared for, and even with the help of, child- 
ren (through the medium of school exchanges), and of reference 
works (for it is important to learn how to use dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias) may seem to many to be a serious impairment 
of the pedagogic realism we are championing. But in fact our 
point of view remains intact. Such libraries exist: the series 
Bibliothèque de travail published by the École Moderne Française? 
is a strikingly successful example which all countries, especially 
the new ones, should take as a model. Others have been produced 
by school authorities closely concerned with pedagogical progress; 
the Klassenlektüre series published by the Vienna Stadtschulrat 
(Austria) at the end of the first world war is another noteworthy 
example. And this tendency to provide each class with working 
books, documentation and reading matter freely accessible to 
the pupils will doubtless grow. 

Тһе class libraries are intended to be, for the children, what 
the ordinary libraries are for the grown-ups: a means of self- 
documentation, of verifying or completing some piece of know- 
ledge, of enjoying the pleasure of reading, of cultivating one's 
mind. It is in the classroom, from the primary school onwards, 
that children should acquire their first habits of individual work, 
become familiar with the use of libraries, learn about catalogues 
and filing, and discover how to find the book or document contain- 
ing the material sought; only in this way will they be able at 
а later stage, when the need arises, to deal quite naturally and 
readily with the intellectual tasks required by their various 
professions. Class libraries are indispensable if children are to 
acquire a taste for healthy, instructive and interesting reading 


1. p^ "The Textbook as a Teaching Aid’, Education Abstracts, Vol. УП, No. 6, Paris, Unesco, 
lune 1955. 
2. C.E.L., Boulevard Vallombrosa, Cannes (Alpes Maritimes). 
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and be positively equipped to resist the third-rate literature 
and publications which tempt them daily. 


INSPECTION 


I have a queer trade. I earn my living by going to some French province 
or other each year to check the progress made in the distribution of 
what Diderot, Voltaire and Condorcet called the ‘lights’ of learning. 
А sort of travelling salesman in culture—in light! I spend the day, for 
this is my speciality, in listening to the way in which children and adoles- 
cents speak our language, examining what use they are likely to make 
of it at a later stage to ensure their freedom. I look at these children, 
and try to guess what they are and whence they come—from the town, 
the mountains or the plains. I envy the photographers who have a little 
contraption for measuring the intensity of light to within a fraction. 
My measurements are more difficult, but they are enthralling. 

My evenings are rather on the dreary side. At the dinner-table, I 
find myself in the company of my fellow-salesman of hosiery or groceries 
or recorded noises, electricity, cold and heat. Sometimes they begin by 
looking at me askance, speculating from my appearance, be-spectacled 
and be-ribboned, on what I can possibly be selling. I reassure them: the 
trade is a respectable one, and, after an hour's chat we all agrce over 
the cheese that the distribution of refrigerators, washing-machines, 
radios and so on is way ahead of the distribution of lights.* 


А great many books have already been published on the work 
and personality of inspectors. Thirty years ago we unsuccessfully 
proposed that they should be transformed into educational 
advisers and that the teaching profession should become a magis- 
trature protected from the hazards of power and politics. In 
particular, we urged that inspectors, after thorough training 
and rigorous selection in terms of such personal qualities as 
intelligence and culture, should enjoy a large measure of inde- 
pendence on the strength of their human qualities and sense of 
responsibility. 

Тһе idea has slowly spread that the inspector is no longer an 
administrative controller responsible for investigating faulty 
methods in the same way that a financial controller investigates 
faulty book-keeping, but a man who gives teachers both the 


1. The twenty-second International Conference on Public Education (Geneva, 1959) adopted 
a Recommendation (No. 48) to the Ministries of Education concerning the preparation, 
selection and use of primary school textbooks to which readers are referred for further infor- 
mation. 

. Jean Guéhenno, "Le métier d'inspecteur', Le Figaro, Paris, 10 December 1958. 

- Robert Dottrens, Le problème de Pinspection et l'éducation nouvelle, Neuchatel and Paris, Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé, 1931. 
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warmth of his sympathy and understanding and the help, advice 
and information which all teachers need. 

Can the same individual play the role of both inspector and 

adviser? 
The conflict arises in one of its most difficult forms in the power inspec- 
tors in many countries exercise over the appointment and promotion 
of teachers. In some countries, the extent to which the inspector has 
had to function as a 'grading officer' has come to be regarded as an 
insurmountable psychological barrier to constructive relations between 
inspectors and teachers. This might lead us to suppose that the removal 
or diminution of the inspector's role in the matter of the promotion of 
teachers is everywhere an absolutely necessary condition, if he is to 
carry out his guidance function successfully. But against this, it would 
appear that elsewhere the power of the inspectorate over the professional 
lives of teachers is accepted without question. We may well here be 
dealing with problems of national culture, of differing paths and stages 
of social and educational evolution, of differing philosophies in which 
freedom and authority appear in quite different guises. . . . 

In conclusion, the essential requirements of any scheme for developing 
educational leadership among inspectors would appear to be to provide 
adequate opportunities for: (a) keeping abreast of all relevant educational 
developments; (b) studying concretely the way in which new principles 
may be put into practice under different conditions; (c) exercising per- 
sonal responsibility for some particular aspects of development; (d) co- 
operating with teachers, particularly head teachers, in the working out 
of development schemes; (e) informing parents and the community 
in general about new developments, enlisting their support and consider- 
ing their suggestions; (f) frequently meeting colleagues engaged in similar 
work in other areas to discuss common problems and derive mutual 
inspiration from an exchange of ideas; (g) increasing their personal 
insight into their own behaviour in relationships with teachers—in 
particular with regard to their exercise of authority and their capacity 
to encourage teachers in the constructive use of professional freedom. 

Тһе methods through which such opportunities can be given are, of 
course, bound to vary greatly with circumstances. Moreover, any pro- 
gramme for the development of educational leadership must aim at 
the production of educational statesmen and not of mere technicians. 1 


The Karachi Regional Meeting (28 December 1959 to 9 January 
1960) considered the problem of inspection and noted how ideas 
on the subject had developed in the countries of South-East 
Asia. 

It was felt that the recent developments in this sector are encouraging 


in most countries. The old concept of supervision which mainly concerned 
itself with administration and finding faults is now being given up in all 


1. Ben Morris, "Inspection and Supervision of Schools’, in: Education Abstracts, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 
May 1956, Paris, Unesco, p. 5-7. 
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countries, and it is being increasingly emphasized everywhere that the 
inspector is not a police officer but a guide, philosopher and friend to 
the school, the teacher and the community. Secondly, it was noticed 
that the transformation from the old to the new concept is being brought 
about in two different ways: according to the first, the administrative 
and supervisory functions are still combined in the same officer; but 
he is given a new orientation to his job in order to enable him to under- 
stand and interpret the new role of supervision; in the second, two diffe- 
rent agencies and sets of officers are being created—one for the purpose 
of administrative inspection and the other for supervisory work proper. 

In some countries supervisory officers for special subjects are being 
appointed, in addition to the usual staff of officers for the combined 
functions, so that there is really a combination of both these methods 
in practice. In most countries, the method adopted to introduce the 
new concept of supervision is to re-train and re-orient the existing in- 
specting officers who still continue to discharge both the functions of 
administration and supervision. In four countries, however, a separation 
of the functions is being attempted. . . . 

Probably the most extensive and interesting experiment in this field 
seems to have been carried out in Thailand. Here, as in other countries, 
the old system combined both the functions of administration and super- 
vision. The role of the inspecting officer therefore often degenerated into 
the fault-finding function of a policeman, and he had hardly any time 
to devote to the technical side of work. In the new system that was intro- 
duced in 1954, there is a clear separation between the administrative and 
supervisory functions. The provincial and district directors and assistant 
directors of education are the administrative officers. They also have the 
right to inspect the schools in their official capacity. But a new set of 
officers has now been specially created for supervision proper. . . . 

Supervisors are men of high qualifications and well experienced. They 
go about seeing schools, finding out where the problems or difficulties 
lie, and then help headmasters and teachers to solve them by means 
of research, experiment, active participation and teaching. They also 
hold seminars and publish results of their own work or research or ехре- 
riments, 1 


The central authorities should consider it their duty both to 
ensure the mental health of inspectors and to verify whether the 
principles and practice followed in connexion with inspection 
and administration leave sufficient latitude to the authority and 
initiative of inspectors to allow them to establish sound rela- 
tionships with teachers and with each other, in the interests of 
co-operation and joint activity. 

Inspection—or, more precisely, the inspector—may be an 
obstacle to the pursuit of educational objectives and to the secu- 
rity and sympathy which teachers need, or, conversely, a prime 


1. Document Unesco ED/PE/Asia/3, dated 28 November 1959, p. 89-90. 
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factor in providing reassurance, support, and pleasure in work 
and effort. 


EXAMINATIONS 


"The usefulness of curricula is constantly being jeopardized by 
the changes imposed on education by textbooks, inspection, 
examinations and—as will be seen in the following section—the 
pressure from secondary education. 

As far as textbooks are concerned, the teacher decides what 
use he will make of those at his disposal and is responsible for 
using them well or ill. 

As far as inspection is concerned, the teachers may not be 
able to do much against an authoritarian or uncomprehending 
inspector other than bear with him philosophically, with a sense 
of duty done, but at least they are not obliged to see him very 
often and can organize themselves in the meantime to satisfy 
his requirements. 

As to examinations, their prime aim is to appraise the work 
done by the pupils and, in addition, by the teacher, and the 
particular bias given to them is often far removed from that 
provided for in the curricula. 

No doubt examinations have always tended to become the 
real objective of education at all levels: education, general culture, 
training of the mind and moral character are noble terms which 
are often on people's lips, but the reality, from primary school 
to university, is more prosaic and disappointing. 

The teacher teaches and organizes his pupils’ work with a 
view to the end-of-year examination, for the simple reason that 
a deep-rooted tradition equates success at examinations with 
the value of the teacher. The degree of truth in this curious 
equation is greatly circumscribed by the operation of a factor 
whose importance is never measured at the outset: the real 
value of each of the pupils comprising a class taken over by a 
teacher. ‘Success in examinations’ also means, unquestionably, 
that the children have been well taught, but above all, that the 
systematic organization of coaching and the control of acquired 
knowledge, together with the use of adequate methods, have 
probably taken up a large proportion of the teacher’s attention 
and energy. 

As to knowledge acquired, though—how much of it will 
remain after the summer holidays? The results are positive. 
But what has it got to do with education proper, with a taste for 
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work, with a zest for learning, with the acquisition of a thousand 
and one items of knowledge which are useless so far as examina- 
tions are concerned but invaluable for the training and awakening 
of the mind, habits of thought and work, attitudes towards duty? 

How many hours of physical education, singing, music or 
other subjects not covered by examinations have been sacrificed 
for the benefit of intensive examination preparation? 

The teacher is a victim of the evaluations of his work made 
once the examination results are known; how, then, can he be 
blamed for his anxiety and for the remedies he applies in order 
to reduce its tension: teaching everything without forgetting a 
single detail (suppose they ask this question in the examination?), 
seeing that everything is learnt (this is something that might 
come up), and ensuring that everything is retained and recited 
(you've forgotten that date again!). The ravages of ‘cramming’ 
(it begins in primary school) are so well-known and have been 
so often denounced that it is astonishing that the system has not 
yet been altered. 

At the Conference on Compulsory Education in South-Asia 
and the Pacific (Bombay, 1952), the chairman of the Commission 
on Curriculum bluntly declared: 


In Asia we are all examination-ridden, and whatever syllabus of study 
is framed, the fact remains that teachers have a tendency to forget all 
wise directions of social living, etc., and to concentrate on examinations, 
so that our main purpose might be defeated if we have this public examin- 
ation. On the other hand, let freedom be given to teachers. Let the prin- 
cipal say what this boy or girl is like, and let the employer learn to rely 
more on the principal’s certificates than on any other certificate. Now 
that all countries have got freedom, why not give a little freedom to school- 
boys themselves? . . . I have a feeling that these innocents should be 
spared such examinations at the age of 14.1 


The fact that traditional written examinations are inadequate 
as a means of appraising pupils’ knowledge in terms of the primary 
school’s objectives, that their bookish and formalistic nature 
provides a check only on what has been stored in the memory 
for a time, and not on what has been acquired in other fields, 
that their subjectivity and bias are apparent to any layman—all 
these defects and inadequacies should long ago have sufficed to 
condemn them. So long as they remain what they are, no improve- 
ment in curricula can produce the benefits hoped for.? 


т. Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific, Paris, Unesco, 1954, p. 108. EXC 
2. See Н. Laugier, Н. Piéron, [Mme] Dr. Toulouse, [Mlle] D. Weinberg, Études docimologiques 
зит le perfectionnement des examens et concours, Paris, 1934. (Publications de Travail humain, Série A, 
o. 3.) 
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while suppl the teacher with the information he needs to 


help the child in his effort, By tradition, teachers have 
become of chi through the intermediary of examin- 
ations, and inspectors have become judges of the teachers. The 
main role of both, in the primary school, should instead be that 
of counsel, 

Research in ps and tal has led 
to the development of evaluation procedures and of measures 


curricula were originally intended to provide 
means of fulfilling their religious duties; to know 
to read in order to learn the catechism, Later, the content 
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went to work at about 12 years 
education restricted to a small minority 
the higher social stata. 

main feature of secondary education right up to the 
sent time is its claim to be the education of an élite chosen, first, 
on the basis of its social position, and secondly on the strength 
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receive it. Accordingly, as soon аз а pool of applicants appeared, 
it installed entrance examinations whose content and difficulty 


Both secondary education, by the tion it has acquired, 


and primary education, by yielding to гез 
sible for the abuses which are everywhere rife and for the failures 


classes (i.e, when compulsory schooling ended where secondary 
education began), it was ble to take the view that the general 
organization had a uni! character, that one level followed 
the other without this situation in any way changing the агімо- 
cratic and closed nature of secondary education, 

There has meanwhile been а two-fold development which has 
modified this situation, 

Whereas there have been no changes in the structure of secon» 
dary education since the time when compulsory schooling was 
extended to 13, 14, 15, 16 years of age and beyond, 
education has initiated sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and 
years to cater for the children who have to continue at school, 
Parents уй baye tho оним мета тата 

| be 


primary curricula and oblige teachers to teach those subjects 

which only a small minority is capable of 

The method in general use was—and is—that of ruthless 
і out of concern for the dite which 


it is desired to train, but above all, as a defensive measure 
any of schooling—'lowering the cultural 
level’ is the expression 
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Тһе struggle in this regard is intense in a number of western 
European countries, where the development of living conditions 
has led to a new situation which is completely transforming the 
Structure and aims of secondary education: in its first cycle (up 
to 14-15 years) it is becoming an education no longer for a min- 
ority but for everyone. Primary education, for its part, is losing its 
autonomy and also becoming for everyone an ante-chamber 
leading to secondary schooling, i.e., it has ceased to be an end 
in itself. It no longer has to provide premature instruction on 
subjects beyond the pupils’ level of understanding in order to 
meet outmoded examination requirements but has to modify its 
curricula with due regard to the average mental development of 
all schoolchildren. 

No doubt more time will be needed before secondary education 
abandons its demands and recognizes its new social function, 
It will no doubt be a long time before there exists a type of school 
organization which accepts children aged 11-12 to 14-15 with a 
view to giving them—all of them—proper direction, rather than 
selecting them on the basis of criteria which have lost their validity. 

We are moving towards the development of school systems 
in which all the children will receive a general training in common 
up to the age of 15 at least; any specialization before then will 
be regarded as undesirable, if not harmful. 

French classes nouvelles, Belgian multilateral schools, English 
comprehensive schools and unified 8- or 10-year schools in Eastern 
Europe are new experimental solutions aimed at creating, in 
public education in the various countries, a teaching structure 
adapted to the needs of our time and the data provided by edu- 
cational science. 

A rational modification of educational curricula should ignore 


TEACHING IN THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


By this is meant the village class where because of the low density 


of the school-age population, all the pupils are taught by a single 
teacher. 
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We have already observed that both the general provision 
of primary education in rural areas and the introduction of 
effective compulsory schooling over a sufficiently long period 
depend on a number of factors each of which is a separate problem 
requiring study and research as well as the collaboration, through 
the exchange of their experiences and results, of the various 
governments concerned. The main obstacles to universal education 
are as follows: 

The rapid population increase, in economically underdeveloped 
countries due to the high birth-rate. 

The territorial extent of certain states. 

The existence of small isolated communities or of tribal and 
nomadic populations. 

'The absence of transport, and even of roads and pathways. 

Unfavourable climatic conditions. 

Endemic diseases. 

Traditions and customs affecting the status of women in the 
community. 

Тһе multiplicity of vernacular languages, and the relative imper- 
fection of most of them. 

Тһе precarious economic situation of the parents, leading to the 
premature commencement of work by children in order to 
swell the family income. 

Under-nourishment and physical defectiveness of the children. 

Тһе exodus of rural populations and the rapid increase of urban 
populations. 

Тһе phenomena of seasonal migration in connexion with certain 
agricultural activities. 

'The ignorance of parents as regards school activities and regu- 
lations. 

Instability and lack of continuity in official educational policy. 


Тһе steps which should be taken to deal with these difficulties 

are of various kinds: 

Recruitment and training of an adequate number of teachers 
specially equipped to undertake the numerous tasks which 
the rural teacher must perform and well-adapted to the en- 
vironment in which they are to work. 

Construction of the school premises needed to accommodate the 
school-age population under normal conditions. 

Equipment of schools with teaching material, especially with 
textbooks prepared with due regard to the particular conditions 
of the region or country and the children's capacities. 

Equalization of the duration of schooling in rural and urban 
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Schools and of the standard of education given, so as to ensure 

equality of access to secondary schools for all. 

Adaptation of curricula to the particular conditions of rural 
education, without, however, excessive differentiation between 
urban and rural schools, since this would involve a break in 
the unity of national education and endanger the social co- 
hesion necessary between urban and rural environments. 

In most cases, these sources of difficulty and these facts are beyond 

the teachers! power of action and come directly within the sphere 

of government policy; some of them, however, are bound to 
exercise the attention of educators and school authorities. 

One particular point, however, calls for comment: we would 
like to make a special plea on behalf of the one-teacher school. 
On two occasions, during missions to Latin America, it was 
borne upon us that in most of the countries concerned it was 
considered impossible for a rural teacher to succeed in conducting 
a class comprising all the village children from the youngest to 
the oldest—in other words, to apply several curricula simultan- 
eously. In many regions ог territories, poor school attendance has 
as its main pedagogical cause the difficulties attributed to the 
one-teacher school and to the particular nature of educational 
conditions in rural areas. 

In our view, this is an artificial problem deriving from an 
attitude which cannot stand up to observation and full knowledge 
of the facts. Throughout Europe, North America and Australia 
there are a great many schools of this type in which teachers are 
responsible for applying six, seven, eight or even nine curricula 
in classes of between 30 and 40 pupils or more, with ages ranging 
from 6-7 to 14-15. This is a problem of pedagogic technique 
Which should be solved in teacher training schools. It has already 
been dealt with in a number of publications which can readily 
be referred to.! 

This technique consists mainly of lightening the curricula 
and training teachers in the methods of providing instruction 
and education for children of different ages simultaneously. The 


т, Among others: 


-Qne-Teacher Schools’, Education Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 5, May 1954, Paris, Unesco. 
‘Rural Education’, Education Abstracts, Vol. X, Nos. 78, September Оаа. 1958, Paris, 
пезсо, 


John M. Braithwaite and Edward J. Ki у Multiple-Class Teaching, Paris, Ui , 1958. 
(Educational Studies and Documents, No. Xi) 5 лиа = 


Facilities for Education in Rural Areas, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, International Bureau of Education, 

1958. 

Twenty-first International Conference on Public Education, 1958, Paris, Unesco; Geneva, Interna 
tional Bureau of Education, 1959. Record of the discussions on the above осона Гота. 
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use of various pedagogic methods designed to individualize 
teaching, as well as the provision of self-correcting material 
enabling each child to appraise the value of his work and to 
recognize and correct his mistakes, greatly facilitates the teacher’s 
task and has an unquestionable educative value. 

It may even be asserted that pupils in a well-run single-class 
school are in a better position, by the very nature of the activities 
carried out there, to acquire a measure of independence and a 
sense of their responsibilities in choosing work methods and 
carrying out their work than are town children divided up into 
different age-groups. 

The teacher in the single-class school is obliged to leave each 
of the various groups in turn to work on its own, and they all 
manage to do so extremely well and profitably, for the interest 
of the younger ones is aroused by what the older ones are taught, 
while the latter are able to go over the basic material taught 
to their juniors. 

The best and most effective means of convincing school autho- 
rities and teachers of the excellent work which can be done in 
village one-teacher schools would be either to organize training 
courses directed by teachers with experience in this field of 
activity or to send rural teachers outside their villages to acquire 
these techniques in order subsequently to act as instructors to 
their colleagues. 

It is difficult, in any case, to accept the one-teacher school 
argument as an explanation for the wastage in school enrolment 
and even more difficult to accept it as a justification for limiting 
the duration of schooling in rural areas. 
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РАКЕТУ 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


СНАРТЕВ 1 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND 
EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY 


As we have already observed, the first 50 years of the twentieth 
century saw psychology and pedagogy detach themselves from 
philosophy to form separate disciplines. Psychology was the 
first to make consistent use of the experimental method. 

Pedagogy is very slowly beginning to apply this method in 
those of its branches in which it can be profitably utilized and in 
which experimentation, measurement and the process of proof 
can be successfully introduced. 

During the first International Conference on Educational 
Research (Atlantic City, February 1956) which was sponsored 
jointly by the American Educational Research Association and 
Unesco, F. G. Cornell defined the vast field of educational research 
as an activity of collecting information in an orderly and sys- 
tematic fashion in accordance with scientific method on subjects 
relating to education and pedagogy; the scope of this research 
came within the following three categories: 


1. Research for the understanding of basic features of more or less general 
areas of education, for example, research which developed such 
useful concepts as motivation, reinforcement, concept formation 
and social environment in learning. 

2. Research for the solution of specific operating problems peculiar to 
education, for example, research designed to assist in determining 
how to overcome superstition peculiar to a given region or a given 
locality and other barriers which hinder teaching of science. 

3. Research for the development of and refinement of tools, for example, 
research which goes into the development of vocational and psycho- 
logical measurements and into the improvment of methods of experi- 
mental design used in education.* 


At its third session, the International Advisory Committee on 


т. Report of the First International Conference on Educational Research, Paris, Unesco, 1956, р. 30. 
(Educational Studies and Documents, No. 20.) 
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the School Curriculum, for its part, made the following recom- 
mendations: 


(a) That Unesco should attempt to encourage and co-ordinate research 
in Member States on the subject of the adaptation of curricula to the 
age and growth levels of children. In addition to gathering and dissemin- 
ating information, it should try to put research workers in touch with 
one another and make modest grants for research where such grants 
are needed. 

(b) "That the following set of research fields are, in the opinion of the 
committee, of particular importance to the adaptation of the curriculum 
to the age and growth levels of children: 

Research and experimentation in fitting the curriculum to individual 
differences among children of the same class or age and designed to 
provide every individual child with appropriate educational work 
and experience. 

Experiments with curricula suited on the one hand to the brighter 
groups of pupils and on the other to the handicapped and backward 
groups of children. The need for these, especially for the former, is 
keenly felt in various parts of the world. 

Study in failure and retardation, their extent, their causes, and their 
remedies. 

Development of diagnostic techniques to discover gaps in the achieve- 
ments of pupils at various levels and experimentation with remedial 
programmes to fill those gaps. 

Studies in vocabulary selection involving the study of the vocabulary 
of children, of adults and of everyday current literature. 

A study of the vocabulary difficulties which children experience in their 
learning of language and literature and of such subjects as arithmetic 
and mathematics, social studies, science, etc. 

A conceptual analysis of subjects of the curriculum (e.g., language, 
arithmetic, social studies, foreign language, etc.) with a view to deter- 
mining degrees of difficulty of the various concepts involved and to 
establishing a certain sequence in their teaching. 

Studies on the optimum age for beginning the teaching of certain sub- 
jects (reading, foreign language, geography, etc.). Along with these 
go studies to determine age-grade placing of topics in the curriculum, 
as well as testing programmes of successive age groups to discover 
the average chronological age at which certain notions are acquired 
by children. 

Studies of the interests and activities of children to serve as a basis for 
the selection of curriculum materials and units. 

Experiments with various methods of integrating school studies and 
methods of teaching particular subjects, especially where the method 
of presenting a notion may affect its level of difficulty for a 
child. 

Owing to the absence in many Member States of instruments for psycho- 
logical and educational measurement, the development of tests of 
intelligence, of aptitudes, of personality and of educational achieve- 
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ment, with a view to using them as instruments in the research 
recommended above. 

Research in global methods of teaching reading and their effect on all 
aspects of language skills, particularly spelling. 

Research in the development of ideas of space and time in the age span 
6-11 years, as these affect the teaching of geography and history. 1 


It cannot be denied that it is difficult to fix the boundary between 
psychology and experimental pedagogy; but, in our view, the 
objectives proposed go far beyond those which could be set for 
experimental pedagogy as we understand the term. 

That educational practice should so often lag behind research 
and be so little influenced by it is largely due to the fact that 
such research is mostly conducted outside the school, without 
the participation of teachers, by psychologists who have their 
own scientific objectives. 

It is one thing to conduct experiments in a laboratory with 
children who are examined one after the other, with no know- 
ledge of the working conditions of pupils and teachers, but it is 
quite another thing to suggest remedies for teachers to apply 
in communities of children in the real atmosphere of the class- 
room and school. 

These observations are in no way intended to minimize the 
positive contribution made by psychological research and experi- 
mentation to the improvement of curricula and methods; if 
little account is taken of that contribution, however, it is because 
on the one hand research workers or groups of research workers 
follow their own scientific interests without co-ordinating their 
efforts, and on the other hand because psychologists and teachers 
are not acquainted with one another, and the latter are extremely 
suspicious of the former. " 

If the practical problems of school education (curricula, 
syllabuses, methods, supervision, achievement, etc.) are to be 
studied objectively by scientific methods (observation, experi- 
mentation, measurement), it is within the school itself, in the 
classrooms and by practising teachers, that such a study should 
be carried out. 

The day when in education—and, more precisely, among 
the teachers and their inspectors—there is a realization of the 
advantage of applying the experimental method in order to 
study and resolve many of the problems concerning which the 
most conflicting personal opinions still prevail (because the 


1. Report on the Third Session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum, p. 7-8. 
(Document Unesco/ED/165, dated зі March 1959.) 
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solutions so far adopted have been based.on authority or expe- 
diency rather than on reason), then pedagogy will make the same 
tremendous advance that medicine has made since Claude 
Bernard and Louis Pasteur. 

But for a long time to come it will be necessary to combat the 
teachers! conception of the use of experimentation, measurement 
and statistics in education. They have taken up a position, the 
result of the training they have received, which springs from 
ignorance of the facts and perhaps from an unconscious fear of 
the introduction of a system of checks by which their mistakes 
and inadequacies could be detected. 

'There is no evidence that experimental medicine, research 
and laboratory experimentation have in any way diminished 
the personal standing of doctors or subjected them to any sort 
of mechanization restricting them in the practice of their pro- 
fession. Every doctor remains free to practice his art according 
to his professional conscience; thanks to what science has discov- 
ered and his predecessors never knew, he can in addition verify 
the accuracy of his diagnosis and determine quite definitely the 
presence of a disease or the cause of it and hence be in a better 
position to treat and cure his patient. In the past, the incompetent 
doctor killed his patient; today, the doctor whose ‘medical art’ 
has been reduced to its proper proportions can use the scientific 
means available to him for examination and verification so as 
to reduce to the minimum any risks involved in the treatment 
he applies. 

In the space of a quarter of a century, scientific medicine has 
considerably increased human longevity and has gradually 
conquered serious illnesses and epidemics which decimated 
populations. Every day it makes spectacular advances. 

By refusing to accept the means which would enable it to 
revise its methods, improve its effectiveness and adapt itself 
to children’s present living conditions, traditional pedagogy 
has made necessary, by its own inadequacy, the emergence and 
development of a new form of remedial treatment, namely, 
re-education. 

How many of those reading the word know precisely what it 
means? Re-education is needed—because the education given 
has been bad! 

Experimental pedagogy is now in a position to make a positive 
contribution to the improvement of curricula by the investi- 
gations which it is carrying out and which could so easily be 
extended and made general in two fields: the measurement of 
educational achievement and educational experimentation. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


National education is one of the state’s most important under- 
takings; the necessity of appraising its effectiveness in both 
instruction and education should be accepted. 

We may rightly feel surprise that so little attention is paid 
to this matter and that it is treated so empirically when, in every 
sector of human activity, the checking of efficiency is the first 
condition for increasing it. 

Of course, neither statistics nor the experimental method will 
ever make it possible to measure the exact value of the education 
given in the schools; at best, that value can be appraised in terms 
of the general behaviour of pupils and, later, when the former 
pupils have become adults, in terms of their worth as workers 
and as citizens (and, incidentally, their education will not have 
been received solely in school). What can be measured, on the 
other hand, is the result of the instruction given, and this mea- 
surement can be precise enough to judge pupils and their teachers, 
curricula, methods and hence the knowledge acquired by the 
pupils. Moreover, remembering our insistence on the necessity 
of taking children’s intellectual capacities into account when 
preparing curricula, syllabuses could soon be established which 
would prescribe for each school-grade the sum total of knowledge 
which most children are capable of assimilating. 

We have alluded above to Washburne’s procedure for working 
out syllabuses for the Winnetka schools when he was appointed 
to take charge of them, to the long and patient surveys which 
enabled him to discover, for successive age-levels, what children 
‘can’ learn, and to the fundamental change in school activities 
which followed. 

We have carried out similar research with a somewhat dif- 
ferent technique which it is quite easy to apply. Our twofold 
aim was gradually to develop an experimental—or rather ex- 
perimentally tested—syllabus and, at the same time, to interest 
the teaching profession directly in a working technique by 
showing them the value and advantage of verification methods 
more reliable than those customarily employed. Our method is 
as follows. 

When a new school year begins after the summer holidays, i.e., 
after nine weeks’ holiday and before any revision work is under- 
taken, we carry out a survey in classes of a given grade concerning 
the fundamental notions taught in a given subject. This survey 
takes the form of a questionnaire presented to the pupils on 
what they learned in the preceding year; the questions are so 
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framed that the answers show the comprehension of what was 
learnt and do not result from a simple effort of memory. 

Every precaution is taken to ensure that the same technique 
of application is followed everywhere. The assembled documents 
are processed in the experimental education laboratory by student- 
teachers, and the results are communicated to the teachers of 
the classes concerned. : 

Making due allowance for the variations in intelligence within 
a given age-group, we adopted the following criterion which we 
believe to be somewhat less severe than Washburne's: any concept 
taught to children of a given age which is not assimilated by 
75 per cent of them after a break in schooling of approximately 
two months duration is beyond the grasp of children of that age 
and should be withdrawn from the syllabus and transferred to 
the syllabus for the following year. 

Similar research has long been conducted in Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, France, the United States of America and, especially, 
in the United Kingdom by research workers who try to determine 
the difficulties encountered in certain subjects so that they can 
be remedied. Their work, which has led to the formulation of 
achievement tests or diagnostic tests, is of a therapeutic-pedagogic 
nature aimed at developing an individual therapy, whereas our 
aim is to establish the degree of difficulty involved in a given 
concept. 

When hundreds of children of the same age who have been 
taught by scores of different teachers are unable to meet certain 
requirements of the curriculum, neither they nor their teachers 
can be blamed. Two explanations are possible: either the concepts 
which failed to be learned were taught prematurely or the general 
teaching method is at fault. 

Other similar research (either completed or under way) in the 
various branches of teaching (vocabulary of the mother tongue, 
basic arithmetical operations, graduated spelling, writing) should 
influence the content of syllabuses very much more, instead of 
being, as is generally the case, either unknown or rejected. 

By taking part in work of this sort, teachers and inspectors 
would be in a much better position to contribute to the im- 
provement of curricula through the exchanges of views which 
take place within the revision committees. Their participation 
and their contribution of actual facts would have more practical 
value than the mere presentation of their opinions. 

Тһеге is one field, namely that of examinations, where the 
techniques of experimental pedagogy would contribute invalu- 
able elements of objectivity. 
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When we intend to carry out a check, we prepare a ‘test’, in 
other words, an examination which is held at any moment during 
the school year—with no advance announcement in order to 
avoid any ‘swotting’. We draw up a list of questions based on 
the test techniques, with the answers in a form that will make 
it easy to correct them quickly. A trial is carried out in one or 
two classes whose teachers undertake to keep the secret. The 
reactions of their pupils have often led us to make our questions 
clearer and our vocabulary more comprehensible. 

Once drawn up in its final form, the test is cyclostyled or 
printed and sent to classes on the eve of the day selected, each 
teacher receiving instructions so that the test will be carried out 
in identical conditions in all the classes. 

After looking through the work of a few classes it is possible 
to draw up a scale of marks which is then sent to the teachers, 
The latter correct their pupils’ work in accordance with the 
instructions given, and the correction of the work of each class 
is revised by a second teacher. 

All the papers are collected (sometimes numbering several 
hundred), arranged in order of merit and analysed statistically. 
In this way every teacher learns the real importance of each 
difficulty and the level of each of his pupils in relation to all the 
children examined—in other words, the frequency of correct 
answers and of errors is determined for each difficulty as is the 
nature of the mistakes. 

As regards ordinary vocabulary and grammar, it has been 
possible to establish customary spelling scales which provide 
teachers with valuable information on the obstacles which most 
frequently cause children to stumble and hence on the points 
to which they should pay particular attention in the course of 
their teaching. 

A simple example will suffice as an illustration. Here are two 
groups of sentences in French whose respective difficulties are 
hard to compare at sight: 


1. (a) Pour son déjeuner, Jules a eu une croûte au jambon et des Sraises. 
(b) Pour son repas, Marie a eu un potage à la farine et du raisin. 
2. (c) L'odeur de l'onguent lui donna la nausée. 
(d) La we de la seringue lui donna le vertige. 


These two pairs of sentences contain words which are included 
in the customary spelling syllabus in Geneva schools. If these 
Sentences were given in two different classes in order to determine 
the standard of the teaching or the standard of the pupils’ spelling, 
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it is highly probable that no teacher would consider that one of 
these identical sentences was easier than any other since all the 
words in every sentence were studied; in any case, no one is 
capable under present conditions of estimating their respective 
degrees of difficulty. 

Sentences (b) and (d) are written correctly, or almost so, by 
pupils between 10 and 12 years of age in the proportion of 80 
to 100 per cent correct spellings, whereas only 50 per cent of 
pupils of the same age write sentences (a) and (c) correctly. 

From this point of view alone, it is easy to see how little value 
attaches to yearly examinations and to check tests whose results 
are wholly misleading because no trouble was taken before the 
test itself to establish equality of requirements. + 

When a grammatical or arithmetical difficulty is not overcome 
Бу 50-60-70-80 per cent of pupils, the person responsible for its 
inclusion in an examination paper has no choice but to cry mea 
culpa, and if he justifies himself by pointing out that it is included 
in the syllabus, then the latter is in urgent need of change. 

It can at once be seen that these indications in no way hamper 
the teacher in the application of his customary method of work 
but, on the contrary, provide him with information which he 
could not acquire in any other way. At the same time, he obtains 
other and equally important information enabling him to judge 
his pupils, whose standard is determined by comparison with 
all those who took the examination (on the basis of a percentage 
grading) and not solely with the class in which they happen to be. 
This method obviates such false judgements as any teacher can 
in all good faith be guilty of, whether by over-rating a normal 
child in a class otherwise composed of poor pupils or by under- 
rating the same normal child and thinking him more or less 
backward if he is placed by chance in a class of exceptionally 
bright pupils. ? 


1. See Robert Dottrens, La pédagogie expérimentale et l'enseignement de la langue maternelle, Neuchatel 
and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1946. (Cahiers de pédagogie expérimentale et de psychologie de l'en- 
fant, nouvelle séric, No. 1.) 

2. Evaluation methods exist in this field "but they are still far from being generally applied. 
They are only beginning to spread, sometimes in the face of strong opposition. Some observers 
believe, indeed, that any claim to objectivity is illusory, that at best only a few more or less 
accurate pointers are possible, given the complexity of the child personality, that the very 
choice of viewpoints adopted is always subjective. Supporters of these methods reply that 
there can be no denying that they make an important contribution to the teacher's knowledge 
of his pupils, that the increase in the range of means of observation makes it possible to rectify 
the chance results of the traditional examination. Moreover, while the data assembled may 
never provide a complete picture of the schoolchild, yet if this work is examined in the correct 
critical spirit with a realization of the difference between what we can evaluate and what 
we hope to evaluate, it will provide an incentive to efforts for continuous advance which 
cannot be expected from the empirical conservatism of the usual evaluation methods'.— 
Е. Hotyat, L'évaluation en éducation, document prepared for the International Meeting of Experts 
held at the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg in March 1958. 
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Research of this kind accustoms future teachers not to be 
satisfied with mere words. In particular, they are soon convinced 
of the inadequacy of the current practice which consists of cor- 
recting pupils’ work by ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. It is through the syste- 
matic study of the mistakes made that the teacher can learn 
their degree of frequency, their nature and, by analysis, can 
manage to determine their cause. In this way he acquires a precise 
knowledge of the stumbling blocks encountered by each of his 
pupils and thus can take appropriate action. 

Several similar surveys have made it possible to effect a consi- 
derable lightening of the grammar syllabus in the lower grades 
and, with the passage of time, the satisfactory results of this step 
have become apparent. When they have been transferred from 
one year to another, difficult concepts become easy to understand; 
there is a saving of time and better assimilation. 

Similar work is being carried out in experimental pedagogy 
laboratories! to an increasing extent and is yielding an ever- 
growing harvest of definite facts. If the commonsense so often 
set against scientific pedagogy was really so widespread as is 
claimed, it would be possible at once to effect a noteworthy 
improvement in syllabuses by postponing the beginning of the 
teaching of certain concepts or certain techniques and by planning 
such teaching with a greater regard for psychology. 

Another important element must be considered. 

Once curricula and syllabuses are modified and lightened, 
not only will there be better understanding, easier acquisition 
of new concepts, and considerable reduction in the amount of 
backwardness, but the atmosphere in the classroom will be very 
much less tense. In that new climate, teachers will no longer be 
pressured by the imperative demands of the syllabus; they will 
be able genuinely to concern themselves with education and 
maintain warm relationships of confidence with their pupils— 
in other words, they will be able to give careful attention to the 
most important and most essential aspect of their task. 

The International Advisory Committee on the School Curri- 
culum raised the question of whether there was any way by 
which Unesco could, without seeming to impose on research 
workers in Member States, bring about a greater co-ordination 
of the research efforts so that they would yield better results. 
It soon became evident 


+. that the mere assembling and dissemination of documentation was 


1. Special mention should be made of the remarkable work done by Professor В. Buyse at the 
experimental pedagogy laboratory of the University of Louvain (Belgium). 
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not enough. Curriculum research in Member States needed to be actively 
encouraged and research workers needed to be put in touch with each 
other. One member of the advisory committee suggested that the experience 
of the International Geophysical Year in undertaking a world-wide 
programme of scientific research might be a good example to emulate. 

Conditions and needs in Member States varying greatly, there was 
no question of developing a single programme of research. The important 
thing was that Unesco should encourage the development of research 
centres in Member States, leaving it to them to develop it according 
to their needs. Nevertheless the committee could suggest certain lines 
of research which it considers more urgent. ! 


So far as we are concerned, we would like to see a vigorous effort 
organized in all countries to bring about the collaboration of 
teachers in the type of experimental educational work mentioned 
above. Not only would teachers derive considerable advantage 
from it in their personal attitude towards teaching problems, 
gaining in objectivity what they lose in the 'primary' attitude 
with which they are too often taxed; they would also widen 
their horizons and become in a sense educational ‘technicians’, 
accustoming themselves to an objective appraisal of their work. 
"There can be no doubt that this would lead, apart from all the 
advantages gained by their pupils, to a higher evaluation of their 
status. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTATION AND EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


The measurement of educational results makes us face facts of edu- 
cational practice which statistics cannot possibly explain. Judged 
by the criterion of success, one concept seems suitably situated 
in the syllabus, while another is seen to be taught prematurely. 
This is generally the case when the result obtained is such that 
no other interpretation is possible. When, for example, joint 
surveys in Belgium, France and Switzerland reveal that children 
between 11 and 12 years of age are incapable of mastering the 
rules for the agreement of the past participle with the verb avoir, 
we should be wise enough to recognize the fact and draw the 
appropriate conclusions, instead of subjecting hundreds and 
thousands of school children to grammatical gymnastics in which 
intelligence plays no part. 

"Other problems arise in schools; the psychologists talk of the 


т. Report on the Third Session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum, р. 6. 
(Document Unesco/ED/165, dated 31 March 1959.) 
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child's syncretic thought and of operative methods in the early 
teaching of arithmetic or ask that allowance be made in the 
classroom for individual differences and that the effectiveness 
of co-operation should be recognized in regard to educational 
achievement. Suggestions are formulated and new methods are 
proposed. Finally, it frequently happens that books or articles 
are published in favour of this or that method. What are they 
all worth and how can we find out? 

We believe that freedom in teaching—freedom in the organ- 
ization of work and in the choice of methods—is essential for the 
teacher if he is to devote himself whole-heartedly to his task and 
derive from it the satisfaction he is entitled to expect. But we do 
not think that such freedom should be unlimited: its extent is 
governed by the golden rule of education—do no harm to the 
child. 

Тһе fact that the introduction of functional, active methods 
is extremely difficult and still encounters much opposition in 
certain countries is often due to the mistakes made by beginners 
or incompetent teachers who fail to understand the spirit of such 
methods or lack the necessary skill to use them with profit. 

It is the duty of every teacher constantly to improve his own 
methods of work within the framework of the teaching system 
applied by all schools, but it is quite another thing to make a 
complete change in the method or technique of teaching. 

"That is the specific function of the experimental schools which 
are for public education what research laboratories are for 
industry. Herbart and Pestalozzi recognized the need for them. 
Herbart, in particular, when he succeeded Kant in the chair 
of pedagogy at Koenigsberg, stated quite definitely that he 
wanted to have a school at his disposal so that he could experiment 
with the methods he would have to teach his students. 

Experimental schools exist in many countries, amongst them 
Afghanistan, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Korea, Laos, Spain, Turkey, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia—and their status and objectives vary, of course, 
from country to country. 

If experimental schools are to be centres for the development 
of pedagogy based on scientific research, their status should be 
made absolutely clear. 

АП experimental schools opened within the educational system 
should have as their objective the testing not of the method 
which is inherently best but of the method which, once perfected, 
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is best to introduce in all schools, with due regard to the average 
capability of the teachers who will be called upon to apply it 
without increasing their normal work. 

Moreover, except for such adaptations of various kinds as 
might be carried out anywhere, conditions of work of the experi- 
mental schools and their teachers should be the same as those 
of schools throughout the country.! 

A third condition for the successful operation of these insti- 
tutions is that teachers and inspectors should be kept informed 
of the experiments that are being carried out, in particular 
through the organization of visits and seminars, 

These limitations may seem surprising, but they are based 
on the experience acquired in the course of 25 years as head of 
an experimental school. In our view they are the prerequisite 
of success in work which calls for reflection, application, perse- 
verance, a great deal of time and a considerable spirit of co- 
operation. 

In this field, the greatest danger, the worst mistake, would 
be to try to go too fast and to by-pass various stages. Every error 
would be paid for by a sharp set-back. 

Here is an example of the tasks that an experimental school 
can successfully carry out: 

In 1928, the Department of Public Education in the Canton 
of Geneva set up an experimental primary school—the Ecole du 
Mail—whose first task was to be the preparation of a textbook 
for the teaching of the mother tongue at the lower primary level 
(children from 7 to 9 years of age). The intention was to combat 
the crisis in French which had already aroused concern and to 
study the possibility of taking account in teaching of the ideas 
advanced by psychologists (Claparéde, Bühler, Decroly) and 
linguists (F. Brunot, K. Linke, Ch. Bally), all of whom were 
opposed to the traditional grammatical teaching. They urged 
that the early study of language should be based on the view that 
it is a means of expression and not a system of signs. The method 
to be worked out was to aim first at developing powers of expres- 
sion, taking the language of the children as a starting-point and 
providing them with a richer vocabulary and a correct form of 
expression of their ideas and feelings. The rules of the written 
language (grammar and spelling) would be dealt with only in 
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so far as children of the age-group concerned were capable of 

understanding and assimilating them. 

At the beginning of the school year in September 1928, the 
school mistresses of the second and third primary classes received 
a plan from their director indicating the general spirit in which 
they were asked to work and offering the broad outlines of a 
series of centres of interest around which language exercises 
could be grouped. They were asked, in general, to note as com- 
pletely as possible, the reactions of pupils and the various aspects 
of the way the lessons developed and to give their comments 
and criticisms concerning the suggestions which had been made 
to them, as well as their own observations and proposals. 

At the end of the school year, each of them submitted a con- 
siderable volume of documentation which was carefully studied. 
A second project, more detailed than the first, was developed 
during the holidays to serve as a basis for the teaching to be 
given during the year ahead. The same procedure was followed 
on five successive occasions, and it then became possible to put 
the book into final shape. 

It was published in two volumes and is now used in the lower 
classes. * 

The special features of these textbooks are as follows: 

1. The predominance given to the spoken language. Psycholo- 
gically, children can acquire the written language only to 
the extent to which their means of vocal expression have been 
developed and enriched; the grammatical study of the lan- 
guage is deferred until an age when the child is able to reason 
and understand. Experience shows that this study is then 
undertaken in much better conditions, more quickly, and 
with much greater certainty. 

2. A clear distinction is made in the acquisition of vocabulary 
between ‘words which we can use’ and ‘words which we can 
write’. The former, those of the spoken language, depend on 
the contribution made by the family, by the environment, by 
everything which the teacher does to enrich this vocabulary. 
The latter, which are strictly limited in number, are those 
of which the spelling must be mastered. All have been taken 
from a Vocabulaire fondamental du frangais* containing the words 
most frequently used in everyday speech. 


1. A. Аейвуйег, В. Dottrens, L. Ludwig and Ed. Rast. Première moisson: leçons et exercices 
йы шары française pour enfants de 7 à 9 ans, Geneva, Éditions du Département de l'Instruction 
ique, 1942. 
2. В. Dottrens and D. Massarenti, Vocabulaire fondamental du français, Neuchatel and Paris, 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1948. 
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3. Grammar is reduced to its elements. Nothing is included 
except those grammatical concepts which have been shown 
by the statistical surveys to be accessible to children of each 
age concerned. 

By way of example, the following is what Geneva school children 

are expected to know about French grammar at the end of their 

second year in the primary school, i.e., when they are 8 years 
of age: 

(a) Sentences are made up of words. 

(b) Nouns are used to designate people, animals and things. 

(c) Verbs are used to say what people, animals and things do. 

(d) Adjectives are used to say what people, animals and things 
are like. 

(е) Nouns before which /e or un сап be put are masculine; those 
preceded by /a or une are feminine. 

(f) When a single person, a single animal or a single thing is 
spoken of, the noun is in the singular; when several are spoken 
of it is in the plural. Most nouns take an ‘s’ in the plural. 

Research work of this kind, conducted with close co-operation 

between the person responsible and a group of teachers, has 

therefore had a threefold result: the lightening of the syllabus; 
the preparation of an experimental textbook; technical co-opera- 
tion between a group of teachers and their inspector. 

'The international survey organized at the suggestion of the 
Director-General of Unesco will certainly make an important 
contribution to the advance of educational research and experi- 
mental pedagogy. 

The International Year Book of Education has drawn attention 
to the increasing importance attached to experimental schools 
and educational experimentation in general.! It is to be hoped 
that this means of improving curricula and methods will be 
appreciated in every country at its true value. It is on the number 
and quality of experimental schools that rapid educational 
progress in primary schools will largely depend. 


т. See in particular the International Year Book of Education for 1958 (Australia, p. 59; Canada, 
р. 95; Czechoslovakia, р. 121; France, p. 138; Italy, p. 204; Lebanon, р. 224; Spain, p. 288; 
United Arab Republic [Egypt], p. 346-7) and for 1959 (Cambodia, p. 119-20; Yugoslavia, 
р. 502-4). As regards the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics see: М. Melnikov, ‘La re- 
cherche pédagogique en URSS', іп: R. Dottrens, L'amélioration des programmes et la pédagogie 
expérimentale, Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1959, p. 140. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Comparative education is a discipline of recent origin, even 
though Marc Antoine Jullien de Paris realized the need for it 
and foresaw its development at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century." 

Unesco has been working for the last 15 years and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education (IBE) for the last 30 years to foster 
the exchange of persons and information in the spheres of edu- 
cation and pedagogy. Most of the references in this study are, 
in fact, drawn from one or another of their publications, which 
are steadily growing in number and value. 

Тһе Year Book of Education published by the University of London 
Institute of Education, the multilingual International Review of 
Education now in its sixth year of publication at The Hague, the 
joint Unesco/IBE International Yearbook of Education and the work 
of the university specialists in this new branch of educational 
research which they have created (Clarke, Hans, Kandel and 
Lauwerys in London, Schneider in Munich, Langeveld in Utrecht, 
Rossello in Geneva, to mention only a few) form a rich and 
constantly growing fund of material for reference and compari- 
son. 

In particular the inquiries which the IBE has conducted among 
governments since 1934, in preparation for the discussion of 
items on the agenda of the annual International Conference 
on Public Education (attended by government representatives), 
offer an abundance of facts, suggestions and subjects for reflection 
to all those who are interested, whether professionally or otherwise, 
in the development and course of national education; this has 
already led to a number of reforms in various countries. 

The following are the inquiries bearing on primary education: 


1. See Pedro Rossello, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education, London University, 
Institute of Education, 1944, 120 р. 
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1934. 


1935: 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 
1939. 
1946. 


1947. 
1948. 


1949. 


1950. 
1951. 


1952. 
1953. 


1955: 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 


1959. 
1960. 


1961. 
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Economies in the field of public education. 

Compulsory schooling and its prolongation. 

Admission to secondary schools. 

Тһе professional training of elementary school teachers. 

Legislation regulating school buildings. 

Councils of public instruction. 

Тһе organization of rural education. 

'The organization of special schools. 

Тһе teaching of psychology in the training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 

Тһе teaching of modern languages. 

School inspection. 

Тһе drafting, utilization and choice of school textbooks. 

Тһе salaries of elementary schoolteachers. 

'The organization of pre-primary education. 

Тһе teaching of hygiene (health education) in primary 
and secondary schools. 

Equality of opportunity for secondary education. 

'The free provision of school supplies. 

'The teaching of handwriting. 

Development of international understanding among young 
people and teaching about international organizations. 

Тһе development of psychological services іп education. 

Introduction to natural science in primary schools. 

Тһе teaching of reading. 

Introduction to mathematics in primary schools. 

Compulsory education and its prolongation. 

School meals and clothing. 

Access of women to education. 

Primary teacher training. 

Тһе status of primary teachers. 

The financing of education. 

Тһе teaching of art in primary and secondary schools. 

School inspection. 

Preparation of professors engaged in the training of primary 
teachers. 

Тһе expansion of school buildings. 

Facilities for education in rural areas. 

Preparation and issuing of the primary school curriculum. 

Primary school textbooks: preparation, selection and use. 

Тһе organization of special education for mentally deficient 
children. 

Тһе organization of pre-primary education. 

Тһе organization of the rural one-teacher school. 


Comparative education 


These inquiries! are based on detailed questionnaires sent to all 
member governments, and the report on the particular topic 
chosen gives the replies of those ministries which have agreed to 
participate in the survey together with a general review of the 
main trends and needs. 

After discussion at the International Conference on Public 
Education, a recommendation on the subject in question is 
adopted by the conference and transmitted to all member govern- 
ments. So far, all such recommendations? have been adopted 
unanimously by the government delegations. Accordingly, in 
addition to representing remarkable feats of compromise, they 
constitute statements of the considered international view on 
the educational problem under consideration and, as such, are 
of no mean importance. 

The subjects of the inquiries are chosen by a Unesco/IBE 
Joint Committee in the light of the importance attached to parti- 
cular problems in various countries. The list given above thus 
constitutes a veritable barometer recording the various ‘pressures’ 
felt from time to time in one branch of education or another. 
The fact that the same questions are taken up again after fairly 
long intervals is a sign of the particular importance of certain 
problems: school buildings, financing of education, inspection, 
international understanding, the teaching of mathematics, 
compulsory education and its prolongation, the training and 
status of primary or secondary teachers, the teaching of natural 
sciences, the organization of special schools and of rural education, 
and school textbooks. 

Since most of these questions have a bearing on the curriculum 
and syllabus we have made a point of frequently quoting extracts 
from the recommendations of the International Conferences on 
Public Education in the course of this study. The widespread 
acceptance of these recommendations would bring about a radical 
change in the content of syllabuses and the conception of curricula 
and methods. 

We have also made very frequent use of the work done at the 
regional conferences on primary education organized by Unesco. 
These are yet another positive demonstration of the need to treat 
educational problems internationally. 

Whereas the theorists of comparative education analyse the 


1. Issued for the corresponding conference in a collection published by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. 

2. Those adopted from 1934 to 1958 were published in a single volume by Unesco and the IBE 

in 1959 (English and French) and 1960 (Spanish). Ап Arabic version was published in Cairo 

in 1960. 
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interdependence of educational facts and the main trends to be 
deduced therefrom, those on the practical side seek to help each 
other solve the particular problems which arise in their respective 
countries, through the exchange of information and ideas. P. Ros- 
sello has rightly drawn a distinction between descriptive compa- 
rative education (which is the work of the practical men) and 
explanatory comparative pedagogy (which is the work of the 
theorists). Thanks to the efforts of both, we can rest assured that 
the problems of school education will be studied with greater 
objectivity, in a spirit of healthy emulation which will demon- 
strate the relative value of the solutions proposed and the need 
to adapt them to possibilities and requirements. 


Every reader of this study cannot but have drawn the conclusion 
that school authorities and teaching staff throughout the world 
are greatly concerned with the problem of curricula and syllabuses 
and that the recommendations or suggestions made at the various 
conferences and other gatherings we have mentioned are essen- 
tially at one in inspiration and aims. 

Ideas and opinions have to pass the test of experience. Where 
such tests have already been made, they have shown that many 
sweeping statements: and many so-called established facts are 
really mere conjecture and expressions of personal opinion. 
While experimental verification can hardly lead to discovery, 
it does serve to bring out definite facts and demonstrate the 
error of certain points of view.! 

International co-operation in pedagogical research will cer- 
tainly help to intensify work on experimental pedagogy and 
comparative education in all countries. Thanks to such co- 
operation, the time is not far off, we hope, when the improvement 
of curricula and syllabuses will be conducted on a much sounder 
basis than at present. We can look forward to the future with 
confidence, 


1. A directory of research organizations, bibliographical materials and research periodicals 
in 43 countries may be found in Vol. IX, No. 2 (February 1957) of Education Abstracts, Paris, 
Unesco. 
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WHICH THE WORLD NEEDS 


Тһе facts, documents and ideas outlined in the foregoing pages 
reveal both the trends of present world development and the 
needs which education must meet in order to prepare the children 
of today for the world of tomorrow. We cannot be sure that 
they will be fitted normally into the various social environments, 
that is we cannot be sure of achieving the most general aim 
assigned to public education from its beginnings (to produce 
citizens of value to the community), unless the problem of edu- 
cation and the school is reconsidered. In this regard the starting 
point should be the reality we are faced with, a reality very 
different from that which served in the past—and often still 
serves today—as the basis for establishing the aims of the primary 
school and consequently the spirit and content of curricula and 
syllabuses. 

From the educational viewpoint, this reality seems to us to 
consist of four elements: the necessity for international mutual 
aid on which the development of civilization depends; the scien- 
tific and technical nature of that aid; the new position of children 
in the adult environment; the development of educational 
sciences. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, A FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTION FOR HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING AND SOLIDARITY 


We observed at the beginning of the present study that education 
was a power for conservation, operating as though the adult 
generations about to disappear wished to prolong their existence, 
as though the ancestral atavism of the subjection of the weak 
to the strong and the unconditional subservience of the child 
to the adult continued their tenacious opposition to any effort 
of civilized communities toward a more human and brotherly 
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concept of the relationship between young people and their 
elders and between different human beings in their social and 
international relations. 

If we go beyond the particular interests of individuals and 
peoples, whether normal or egotistic, and try to determine what 
should be the tasks of education from the beginning of schooling 
up to higher education, given the changing world in which we 
live and the antagonisms of every kind and of every origin which 
make the future of education so uncertain, there can hardly 
be any doubt: without delay, educational systems should be 
instituted whose immediate aim and ideal should be that of deve- 
loping in the mind and heart of every individual the capacity, 
desire and determination to understand his fellow men, to respect 
them, to act in unity with them, so that, from one to another, 
that capacity, desire and determination will spread through 
small and great communities, among peoples and states to the 
uttermost limits of our planet. 

World brotherhood is no longer a vision of the mind; it is the 
essential condition for the survival of the human race. 

We may be accused of expressing hackneyed ideas and indulg- 
ing in platitudes. Our purpose is more decisive. What is being 
done, by those responsible at all levels of the social system, from 
fathers of families to heads of government, to go beyond the 
stage of speeches and good intentions to the stage of action? 

If this aim of education is recognized as valid and necessary, 
then elementary logic and common sense alike require that 
everything which concerns it (institutions, spirit, curricula, 
methods) should contribute to the efforts to achieve it. It is 
from that viewpoint that we should envisage the function of the 
primary school in our day. 

Its main role is no longer to teach children the rudiments; 
it is the difficult task of introducing them to understanding, 
tolerance and solidarity through an adequate training of the 
mind and feelings, 

This is the key if we genuinely and sincerely desire that edu- 
cation should aim at the full development of the human person- 
ality, since that development cannot be achieved so long as 
anti-social feelings persist: envy, aggressiveness, the need to 
dominate, etc. 

Education cannot separate the individual from the community ; 
whatever it gives to the individual is to the advantage of all. 

It is by developing in all human beings the sense of duty and 
the feeling of responsibility that we can strengthen respect for 
individual rights and fundamental freedoms, 
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Man is invincible if his spirit asserts itself. 

He has endurance and the capacity for compassion. He can stand 
up and say ‘I will not bow down to the circumstances, I am more power- 
ful than the material forces which confront us'. Man is higher than the 
forces which beat around him. If this principle of the inward presence 
of spirit is taken by us as an assertion of human dignity, we will realize 
the interwovenness of human life and will take seriously the Christian 
injunction to bear one another's burdens. 

If mankind suffers, the whole of humanity suffers; for humanity has 
become one today. It is to the development of the oneness of mankind 
that we must make the great contribution. We are passing through 
trying times; our civilization is being tested; it may be destroyed or 
renewed. What will happen to it depends on ourselves, not on our stars 
nor upon the impersonal forces which surround us. It depends on the 
spirit of man, on the will of man to take these things seriously. I have 
no doubt that we shall go forward and that this Organization will con- 
tribute to that cultural solidarity which is the essential basis of enduring 
peace, * » 


When one speaks of international understanding in the primary 
school one does not envisage introducing a new subject into the 
curriculum or adding to the teaching. 

Тһе members of the International Advisory Committee on 
the School Curriculum who studied this question during their 
third session felt that, 


in the primary grades, the teaching of facts about the United Nations 
is neither possible nor desirable. The approach at this level should 
be an indirect one, the aim being to develop appreciations and attitudes 
favourable for understanding among children from different parts of 
the world. This objective could be attained best through the existing 
subjects and extra-curricular activities. ® 


For children between 6 and 12 years of age, we consider even 
this programme too ambitious and unsuited to children of this 
age-group. The first step should be to prepare the ground, to 
create the appropriate attitudes through the medium of school 
life itself, Just as geography begins with a knowledge of the local 
environment and gradually expands during succeeding years 
in concentric circles to take in all the countries of the world, so 
education in international understanding at the primary school 
level should begin by co-operation among pupils, by an aware- 
ness that each individual is different from others but that his 


1. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, ‘Cultural Traditions and the Universality of the Spirit’, in: 
Unesco Chronicle, Vol. IV, No. 12, December 1958, р. 366 and 367. 

2. Report on the third session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum, р. 21. (Docu- 
ment Unesco/ED/165, dated 31 March 1958.) 
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contribution is necessary and useful if he offers his co-operation 
with goodwill. 

Before accepting the special characteristics of Asian, African, 
American or any other children living in some foreign country, 
children must learn to appreciate their classmates and their 
comrades in the school and the district; they must have co- 
operated with them and must have understand why people do 
not always agree and why it is better to come to an understanding 
rather than to quarrel. To indulge, imaginatively, in demon- 
strations of friendship—all the easier with foreign classmates 
since the demonstrations are not based on any reality—does 
not bind one to anything. Something better has to be done—but 
it is not easy. 

It is in their training schools that future teachers should be 
kept abreast of international problems and new endeavours to 
bring about contacts between teachers of different countries 
with a view to spreading the spirit of good will. 

Representatives of associated teacher training schools in 18 
countries who carry out a programme of education for interna- 
tional understanding in their institutions met at a regional 
seminar held in Hamburg in July 1958. They gave an account 
of their experiences and expressed the opinion that the teacher 
himself should possess certain qualities, including sincerity, 
tolerance, a keen social sense and a healthy judgement, in order 
to develop international understanding and respect for human 
rights in his pupils, He should choose his words with particular 
care, because the use of clichés and ill-considered terms may 
have an unfavourable influence on the pupils ‘attitudes’, The 
following suggestions were made: 


All teacher training institutions, whether academic or technical, should 
carry out some programme of education for international understanding, 
however minimal, Those participating in associated schools projects 
should carry out intensive projects. 

The work in the different courses of study should be efficiently co- 
ordinated, and the principles, methods and programmes developed 
in institutions should be applied in demonstration schools. 

Pupils should be encouraged to choose subjects related to international 
understanding for their theses and research papers. ; 

The training of teachers for secondary and technical Schools, which 
is often provided by universities, should also be oriented to the purposes 
of international understanding. (The group considered various solutions— 
for example, the establishment of chairs of education for international 
understanding—but recognized that they presented budgetary diffi- 
culties.) .. . 

The training of future teachers should be aimed at: 
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(a) Enabling nursery schoolteachers to further the development of 
healthy and stable attitudes favourable to international under- 
standing. In this connexion the group urged that psychologists 
should have a larger role in the planning of children’s toys. 

(b) Enabling primary schoolteachers to plan practical and effective 
programmes and methods, based on materials adapted to different 
levels of intellectual and emotional maturity. 

The training of teachers-in-service should be carried out through semin- 

ars at the national and international level, articles in professional 

journals, and exchanges of teachers. 

‘At all levels of education, from the nursery school through the uni- 
versity, education for international understanding and co-operation 
requires the use of striking and effective methods adapted to different 
age-groups. Where static traditional methods survive, they should be 
replaced by more modern approaches which will help to develop pupils’ 
aptitudes for learning by themselves. A spirit of co-operation among 
teachers is necessary, as well as practical and effective collaboration 
between institutions on both the national and the international level. 

For the success of the work it is essential to have at least the moral 
support of administrators, inspectors and heads of institutions. * 


This last phrase shows the obstacles which must be overcome. 
Why burden the school and its teachers with such a task if their 
superiors are not convinced of its value and necessity? 

Today, the primary duty of educators of public opinion, 
school authorities and governments is to combat the survival 
of customs, traditions, ideas and sentiments which hinder this 
development and progress of education. Passing from the national 
to the international plane, it should imbue young people with a 
spirit and with values capable of bringing about a new orientation 
which will greatly improve relations between human beings, 
from the smallest groups (families, regions, countries) to the 
largest groups, and eventually between all the peoples of the 
world, One hardly imagines that those states which signed the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and participate in the 
various activities of the United Nations, especially in Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education, could refuse to 
recognize the urgency of the reform. 


As in the days of Comenius, the only solution appropriate to our time 
lies in a general re-education of minds and a common education for 
all. In the past, Wilhelm, Dilthey, Durkheim and Sir Michael Sadler 
saw national culture as the only soil in which education takes root; 


1. European Regional Seminar on Associated Schools Projects in Education for International 
Understanding, Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, July 1958. Report. +» р. 6 and 7. 
(Document Unesco/ED/161.) 
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but Maritain, Hutchins and Adler have recently emphasized the neces- 
sity of finding a common and identical aim for education in all countries. 

Hitherto we have made the mistake of regarding international educa- 
tion as something to be superimposed upon national education whereas 
the latter must be changed in terms of the former. The same mistake 
is being committed at present by the movement which seeks to bring 
about a revision of history textbooks instead of radically changing their 
content. In the schools, our children’s heads are crammed full of tales 
of war to such an extent that they remember nothing else of history. 
It is inevitable and even desirable that school education should have 
a patriotic character, but let it be at least a cultural patriotism instead 
of this militaristic and aggressive chauvinism. The latter can only develop 
antagonisms, whereas a cultural patriotism, properly understood, can 
help to show how nations depend on each other in this field and how 
mankind has progressed and lifted itself up through the exchange of 
ideas. To quote Madariaga, nations are distinguishable by ‘the colour, 
shape and scent’ of their mentalities—and the harmonization of these 
mentalities in the concert of nations cannot but be a gain for humanity. 

... There is a common aim, but the ways of reaching it may be of 
various kinds: the starting point is the environment in which the child 
to be educated lives, 1 


The tension in which peoples are living calls for urgent regene- 
rating action. If efforts in all countries were directed towards 
the same end, education could, within a few years, produce a 
generation equipped to solve those problems with which our 
own has been unable to cope.? 


CIVILIZATION VERSUS THE CHILD 


Contemporary societies are characterized by an accelerated 
dynamic evolution revealing trends, contrasts, disturbances, 
desire for agreement and signs of aggressiveness. This is the result 
of a variety of changes which are taking place before our very 
eyes. Until recently (1914) human groups might be said to have 
lived statically; in other words, evolution took place without 
hindrance or haste and thus each generation could be shaped 
in the likeness of the one that preceded it. It could easily retain 
its habits of thought and its system of values without any great 
alteration, In less than half a century, the acceleration of history 


1 (summary), 
2. In this connexion, see the text of the Recommendation (№. 24) submitted to the Ministries 
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has led to an increasing maladjustment of human beings to the 
world in which they live, because their education has failed to 
give them what is becoming an urgent necessity for all: the capa- 
city to fit oneself normally into an increasingly complex and 
shifting social environment. 

The school should realize that a ‘Copernican revolution’ is 
necessary; it is no longer a question of training but of developing 
the powers of adaptation in every field, because the capacity 
to adapt oneself has never been as urgently necessary as it is today. 

No satisfactory solution can be expected from tacking the 
methods and procedures of the so-called new education on to a 
curriculum which has retained its academic character. It is the 
spirit, the atmosphere and the methods which must be changed. 

One important fact deserves to be given serious consideration. 
Before the emergence of modern information media (press, radio, 
cinema, television), before the increase in means of transport and 
exchanges, before the breakdown of closed environments within 
which individual life was dominated by the dictates of the collec- 
tive conscience, the school was the place where children acquired 
an initial stock of knowledge. Today, children receive from their 
environment—which has lost its homogeneous character—and 
from the various sources of information available to them, mani- 
fold ideas and concepts which are unquestionably superficial 
but which meet their immediate interests and capture their 
attention, 

The content of traditional syllabuses does not interest them, 
because the school is increasingly shut off from life, and there 
is a dangerously widening gulf between the teacher who wants 
to teach certain things and his pupils who want to learn others. 

There is no common standard of measurement between the 
necessity of teaching the ‘grammar’ of fundamental disciplines 
and the sum of knowledge contained in the syllabuses. 

Since the sum of knowledge matters much less than the capacity 
to acquire that knowledge, there is no risk—on the contrary— 
in cutting down what is demanded so as to have time in which 
to grade, co-ordinate and deepen the knowledge derived from 
outside. 

The school should become more and more the environment 
in which children find their security and their means of develop- 
ing intellectually and emotionally. 

We need only consider the conditions of the out-of-school life 
of children in the cities and even in rural areas to realize that 
civilization has cast children into a traumatizing world which is no 
longer within their compass—any more than it is for many adults. 
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We need not return to problems of mental health except to 
stress the importance of the completely new task confronting 
schools: that of giving children a sense of security and of educating 
them, starting from all the interests aroused in them by the 
outside environment, as well as the disturbance, incomprehension 
and distress which it has caused. 

Another current problem concerns the relations between 
personality and technology. Can man remain master of the 
extraordinary means he has discovered for controlling matter 
and himself? Or will he be crushed by the forces which he has 
unleashed, whose power and danger he has perhaps not fully 
realized? 

Increasingly cut off from the natural, living environment 
necessary to the equilibrium of his biological and psychic organism, 
man must find within himself the means of maintaining or re- 
establishing that equilibrium. In order to bear the crushing 
weight of modern technology, the rising generations must be 
made up of healthy and balanced personalities strengthened by 
an inner life enabling them to triumph over whatever tends to 
dehumanize and degrade. The efforts of education should no 
longer be directed towards the intellect, but towards character 
and behaviour; it is no longer accumulated knowledge which 
matters, but possession of the means of acquiring a sense of 
human destiny ennobled by the life of the spirit and by culture. 


TOWARDS A PEDAGOGY OF THE POSSIBLE AND THE FEASIBLE 


In order to free men from the danger of being enslaved by tech- 
nology, machines and power; in order to defend communities 
against the instincts of force and domination; in order to ensure 
that children and adolescents receive an educational treatment 
adapted to their characteristics and needs; in order to adapt 
human societies to the conditions of existence which they have 
created, it is essential to devise a new pedagogy, not a pedagogy 
primarily aimed at transmitting the heritage of the past but a 
forward-looking pedagogy concerned with preparing young 
people for the existence which in all probability will be theirs. 

The pedagogy based on tradition and training which is still 
common in most schools should make way for a pedagogy based 
on full development and information, which will make every 
child, during and at the end of the period of growth, capable 
of solving with competence, initiative and goodwill his personal 
problems and those he shares with his fellows. 
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The representatives of 7o governments, assembled for the 
twenty-first session of the International Conference on Public 
Education (Geneva, 1958), defined these objectives as follows: 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Considering that present-day development is characterized by rapid 
changes in the knowledge, social systems and activity of mankind, 

Considering that the schoolchildren of today will grow up into a world 
widely influenced by the application of science to all types of activity, 

Considering that although progress in educational science is to а 
great extent а product of the evolution of ideas, discussion and the ex- 
change of opinion, the first requirement is objective research on educa- 
tional problems, 

Considering that the preparation of curricula must take into account 
both the ability and interests of the individual boy or girl and the needs 
of society, 

Considering that the basic purpose of primary education is to give 
children, together with a love and a respect for work, the necessary 
equipment for acquiring knowledge and developing their whole per- 
sonality, 

Considering that the primary school should provide opportunities 
for its pupils to undertake tasks which challenge their best efforts, 

Considering that for their work to be fully efficient, teachers should 
enjoy adequate freedom, within the syllabus, in the choice of topics 
and methods, enabling them to work at a pace suited to themselves 
and to their pupils, 

Considering that educators are unanimous in condemning overwork 
and the overloading of primary school syllabuses, 

Considering that primary school pupils should be protected against 
any tendency to overload them with studies and responsibilities beyond 
the range of their age and differing abilities, 

Considering that, in spite of similar aspirations, countries in very 
different positions must reach varied solutions of the problem of the 
preparation and issuing of the primary school curriculum, 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the different countries the 
following recommendation: 

т. There has frequently been confusion in various countries between 
the meaning of the terms primary education and compulsory educa- 
tion; wherever these two do not coincide, the tendency to attribute 
to primary education aims which are foreign to it, often resulting 
in an overloading of primary syllabuses, should be resisted. 

2. In all countries, primary education should aim: (а) at giving the child 
the basic instruments of thought and action suited to his age, which 
will enable him to live his personal and civic life to the full and to 
understand the world in which he has to live; (b) not only at trans- 
mitting a heritage and a culture, but also at providing the means of 
enriching them; (c) at turning out free human beings, who are aware 
of their responsibilities, have self-respect and respect for others, and 
play an active and useful part in the national life. 
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3. One of the main aims of modern education should be to prepare 
children to take a conscious and active part, appropriate to their 
age and stage of development, in the life of the family, the community 
and the nation, and in building a more fraternal world society rich 
in variety but united in the pursuit of common aims: peace, security 
and fruitful collaboration among all men.* 


Similarly, the participants in the various Unesco seminars and 
meetings concerned with curricula—Geneva (1956), Karachi 
(1956 and 1960), Lima (1956), Grafton (1958), Tokyo (1958), 
Montevideo (1958), New Delhi (1958), Addis Ababa (1960), 
Beirut (1960)—agreed that education in primary schools should 
be based on the philosophy expressed in Articles 25, 26 and 27 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations at an 
impressive ceremony held in Paris on 10 December 1948. 

likewise stressed the necessity of making increasing use 
of the results of scientific research in the field of education and 
instruction, of attaching the requisite importance to the social 
training of children, of endowing children with balanced person- 
alities so as to ensure better social integration and a better 
а of the environment and the world in which they 

ive. 


They recognized that syllabuses in many countries are not 
attuned to these objectives or that the work performed in schools 
is not in accordance with what is laid down in the curricula, 


The question of school curricula should be examined in relation 
to the factors which we have outlined, These factors differ from 
one country to another (some are taken into account in a number 
of countries but not in others), and so long as suitable conditions 
exist in some countries but not elsewhere, there can be no single 
system of curricula valid everywhere and for all countries, even 
if one allowed for a variation in content according to environment 
and need. If the primary school is to fulfil its social function in 
modern socicty—i.e., to make its specific contribution towards 
9 the future creators of society so that they know the 

ndamental facts and laws of nature and of society, so that they 


1. Recommendation Мо, to the Ministries of Preparation 
Pubes ke ee e 

%. 
the Unesco Institute for Education, Hataburg, а тенізі OC experia held at 
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is no longer to teach but rather to ensure for each child (to the 
limit of his ) the capacity to understand and to adapt 


again em; ze—the desire to make children work quickly: 
read quickly, write quickly, calculate quickly, 

The primary sc! should refuse to give in to this tendency. 
Тһе individual who learns to drive a motor car and sets off at 
65 m.p.h. the day he gets his licence is а tial criminal 
and a doomed man temporarily reprieved; time is needed to 
acquire the reflexes and good judgement necessary if one is to 
take the responsibility of driving quickly. 

То seek speed in the performance of school work when the 
iol vni Taa баат Д. басла ор pit 
oration and is comepondingy mplies ап ignorance 
of the most elementary laws of biology and : the only 
result of trying to make a baby walk too soon is to its legs. 

Тһе role of the primary school is to teach chüdren to work 
well, and for this purpose it is ewential to comply with the pace 
of which is suited to them. 

меп among children whose schooling has been regular, it is 
too often observed that after five or six at primary 
they have failed to acquire the essential skills: correct reading 


Тһе aims of school education in countries in process of develop- 
ment vary somewhat from those in countries where public edu- 
cation has ы алы саң since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, because, the time being, the aim of education in 
developing countries must be: 
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1. To combat illiteracy.... 

2. To help to preserve life through a better knowledge of the factors 
which condition or endanger it, and of the means of protecting it: 
food, health (and, above all, individual and public hygiene), child 
welfare, physical activities and games. 

To improve the material conditions of individual life: food, clothing 
and housing. 

То promote development of the economic activities making for such 
improvement: agriculture, stock-breeding, fishery, nature protection, 
handicrafts and trade. 

То assist the process of political, social and moral evolution and 
adaptation. 

In short, . . . education should enable individuals to improve their living 
conditions and to understand, interpret and exploit the achievements 
of progress for their own use by incorporating them, through adaptation, 
in their own social structure and civilization, it being understood that 
the aim... is to create a situation in which individuals themselves contri- 
bute actively to the shaping of their own future. 1 


= 
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In conclusion, we would propose that a clear distinction be 

drawn between educational curricula and syllabuses. 

Тһе curricula should provide the teachers who will use them 
with: 

1. Ап outline of the philosophy of education which justifies the 
general aims assigned to the primary school in each country 
(it should be based on the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, whether rooted in a spiritual or a rationalist con- 
cept). 

2. Methodological directives for the various subjects in the 
syllabus, accompanied by a reminder of the psychological 
facts which determine them. 

3. Pointers concerning the employment of time and the organi- 
zation of school activities. 

4. Various suggestions concerning the method of attaining the 
prescribed educational goals, with a view to helping the 
work of teachers and pupils in different environments in 
order to obtain the best possible results in the following fields: 
physical and mental health; inner equilibrium; development 
of the personality; satisfaction in work and effort; stimulation 
of clear and creative thinking. 

The syllabus, on the other hand, should contain for each year 

of study a list of the knowledge and skills required in the different 

disciplines, divided into two groups: 


т. Experiments in Fundamental Education in French African Territories, Paris, Unesco, 1955, р. 3. (Edu- 
cational Studies and Documents, No. ІХ.) 
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1. Knowledge and skills of a compulsory and essential nature 
which have to be assimilated to enable the pupil to enter a 
higher class—in other words, a ‘new style syllabus’, a real 
scale (established by experimental tests) of knowledge to be 
acquired in successive years. 

2. Complementary proposed or suggested knowledge and even- 
tually skills which do not form part of the conditions for 
promotion—such knowledge and skills would be left to the 
teacher to appraise and choose; they would be determined by 
the children’s interests and the resources offered by the envi- 
ronment for free or supervised activities designed to encourage 
both the acquisition of a method of work and training in 
voluntary effort. 

This was the wish recently expressed by the Commission of the 

French Republic for Education, Science and Culture: 


Distinction between a compulsory common minimum and a free curriculum 

The fault of curricula as generally conceived is that they tie teachers 
and pupils to the terms of a single compulsory document. I am anxious 
that they adapt themselves to the capacities of pupils and allow a certain 
amount of freedom to teachers; for this reason, I think an attempt should 
be made to design another type of curriculum which would define, 
with the greatest precision, on one hand the compulsory common minimum 
and, on the other, an optional section to be left to the choice of the 
teacher or the pupils, adaptable to their capacities and interests or even 
to local possibilities, depending on the resources of the environment. 
Moreover, a certain unity could be given to this free choice by taking 
care to specify that the studies selected should be complementary and 
constitute sufficiently complete outlines. 

In French, history, geography and natural sciences, it is certainly 
easy to delimit, by year or groups of years, a compulsory minimum and 
to leave outside this common minimum a sample group of selected 
questions which would be studied more thoroughly. * 


Of all the problems involved in a reform of school education, 
the easiest to solve in the immediate future is that of lightening 
curricula and syllabuses: this requires only common sense and 
determination. Such lightening would be to everybody's advan- 
tage and would entail no drawback to subsequent studies. This 
alone, while we await other necessary improvements, would 
enable teachers, whatever their training may have been, to 
educate pupils and to achieve the intellectual aims of education 
in all countries: 


1. Report on the lightening of curricula presented by Roger Gal to the Commission of the French 
Republic for Education, Science and Culture, р. 6-7. 
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Learning to learn, 

Learning to take action, 

Learning to behave and adapt oneself, 
as well as learning to co-operate and to feel a sense of solidarity, 
are its social aims. The acquisition of a sense of responsibility 
and of a spirit of tolerance, respect and service characterize the 
ethical ideal towards which every human being should strive, 
whatever his spiritual outlook. 

School activity should no longer be dominated by schoolwork 
and lessons from the teacher; it should consist of a genuine 
apprenticeship in the acquisition of ideas through cultivation 
of the means of expression, development of individual capacities, 
and social life organized within the class and the school, with 
‘the primary school realizing that the child of today will be the 
man of tomorrow and assuming the noble task of ensuring for 
all children, and primarily those belonging to the nation's most 
dispossessed classes, the benefit of a very liberal, humanist, 
humanizing education which will not be merely a mechanical 
apprenticeship in elementary skills?.! 


We believe that readers who have followed the present survey 
will share our conviction that it is impossible to separate the 
various problems of school education. In approaching the problem 
of curricula and syllabuses, we have immediately come upon 
numerous and complex questions which we have been able to 
touch but lightly. 

The problem under consideration is one which most urgently 
needs to be solved. There are two obvious reasons for this: the 
first, already mentioned, is that it seems one of the easiest to 
solve; the second is the part played by syllabuses in all schools, 
especially in countries where they are imposed on teachers and 
wherever they govern the organization of work and forms of 
activity. 

While it may be possible to change syllabuses in the sense which 
we have given to this term апа to do so successfully, that is, to 
draw up a restrictive list of concepts to be taught and acquired 
at the various primary levels (a scale of knowledge), it is quite 
another thing to change curricula, because this involves the very 
spirit of education and the methods which it uses. 

That is why the improvement of curricula cannot be planned 
effectively without calling on various services whose collaboration 


1. M. A, Bloch, ‘Reading, Writing, Arithmetic’, in: Education nationale, Paris, No. 27. 8 October 
1059. 
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is sometimes difficult to secure: laboratories of genetic psychology 
and experimental pedagogy and, especially, experimental schools. 

Perhaps the most tangible result of the desire to improve 
syllabuses and curricula is that of raising, at regular intervals, 
the problem of public education and thus obliging the autho- 
rities, the teaching profession and the public to think about the 
matter and assume their responsibilities. 

It is our hope that these hastily written pages, despite their 
inadequacies and imperfections, will awaken the interest of 
educationists and encourage them to join the large number of 
those who believe that the reform and progress of education is 
the main factor in the advance of civilization and the creation 
of an harmonious world in which it will be good to live: youth 
is our hope. 
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